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HINTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Vow Vy Log «No 


GenTLE reader! hast thou been a 
loving observer of the beautiful un- 
certain weather of our island-clime ? 
We do not mean to ask if you have 
from youth been in the daily practice 
of rising from your study-chair at re- 
gular intervals, and ascertaining the 
precise point of Mercury’s elevation on 
the barometrical scale. The idea of 
trusting, throughoutall the fluctuations 
of the changeful and capricious atmos- 
jy in which we live, to a tube partly 

led with quicksilver, is indeed most 
terous ; and we have long no- 

ticed that meteorologists make an early 
figure in our obituaries. Seeing the 
head of the god above the mark “ fair,” 
or “ settled,” out they march in nan~ 
keens, without greatcoat or umbrella, 
when sich a thunder-plump falls 
down in adeluge, that, returning home 
by water and steam, they take to bed, 
and on the ninth day, fever hurries 
them off, victims to their zeal in the 
cause of natural philosophy. But we 
mean to ask, have you an eye, and an 
ear, and a sixth sense, anonymous and 
instinctive, for all the prognosticating 
sights, and sounds, ma motions, and 
shapes, of nature? Have you studied, 
insilence and solitude; thelow; strange, 
and spirit-like whisperings, that often,’ 
when bird and bee are mule; come and 
go, here and there, now from crag, now’ 
from ice, and now from moor, all 
over the sultry stillness of the clouded 

Vor. XxX. . 


I. 


desert? Have you listened among 
mountains to the voice of streams, till 
ee heard them prophesying change in 
eaven? Have you so mastered the 
occult science of mists, as that you car 
foretell — ae or fair Emergency, 
and the hour when grove, precipi 
or plain, shall in sudden sociation tn 
clothed with the pomp of sunshine? 
Are all Bewick’s birds, and beasts, and 
fishes visible to your eyes in the woods, 
wastes, and waves of the clouds? And 
know ye what aerial .condor, ; 
and whale, respectively portend ?. Are 
the Fata Morgana as familior i 
as the Aberdeen Almanack? 
a league-square hover of crows darkens 
air and earth, or settling loads every 
tree with sable fruitage, are you your 
own augur, equally as wherone single, 
solitary raven lifts up his hoary black~ 
ness from a stone, and sails y of 
with a croak, croak, croak! that gets 


fiercer and more savage in the lofty: 


‘distance? Does the leaf of the forest 


twinkle futurity ? The donely lichen. 
brighten or pale its lustre with 
Does not the: gift of ecy dwell 
with the family of the violets and the. 
lilies ? And the stately barebells, do. 
they not let droop their closing blos- 
soms when the heavens are ni of 
their dews, or uphold them 2 
thirsty for wine, when the blessing yet 
unfelt by duller animal life, is begin-: 
ning to drop = from the! 
2 
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rainy cloud embosomed in the beautiful 
blue of a midsummer’s meridian day ? 

Gentle reader ! forgive these friend- 
ly interrogatories. Perhaps you are 
weather-wiser than ourselves ; yet for 
not.a few years we boxe; tha name of. 
«¢ The Man of the Mountains ;” and, 
though no great linguists, we hope that 

ye knew somewhat mere than the vo- 
ulary of the language: both of calm 
and storm. Remember that we are 
now at Ambleside—a village familiar 
with the sky—and one week’sresidence 
there may let you into some of the se- 
erets of the unsteady cabinet of St 
Cloud. 

One advice we give you, and. by fol- 
lowing it you cannot fail to be happy 
at Ambleside, and everywhere else. 
Whatever the weather be, love, ad- 
mire, and delight in it, and vow that 
you would not change it for the at- 
mosphere of a dream. If it be close, 
hot, and oppressive, be thankful for 

“the air, faint but steady, that comes 
down from cliff and chasm, or. the 
breeze that gushes fitfully from stream 
and lake, If the heavens are filled 
with: sunshine, and you feel the vanity 
of parasols, how cool the sylyan.shade, 
for ever moistened by the murmurs of 
that, fairy waterfall! Should it blow 
great guns, cannot you take shelter in 

magnificent fort, whose hang- 
battlements are warded even from 
the thunder-bolt, by the dense um- 
lrage of unviolated woods? Rain— 

Fain—rain—an even-down pour of per~ 
petual rain, that forces. upon you vi~ 
sions of Noah and his a1, and the to 
rag pare lp 

» be: happy. It cannot ong at 
that rate ; a thing is i ible. 
Even this ny 3 afternoon will the 
rainbow e blue entrance into 
Rydal’s. y vale, as if to hail the. 
westering sun on his approach to the. 
mountains—and a hundred hill-born 
torrents will be seen flashing po of the. 
up-folding mists. Whata delightful, 
dazzle on the light-stricken river ! 

Hach meadow shames the lustre of the 
Seigdage ospehithe panpiaah pio 

to e pro- 
digality of colours that Heaven. now 

Tejoices to lavish on the grove-girdled 


We: that we. have said enough 
Pri ara mh the gross folly of ever 
being dissatisfied. with Heaven’s gra- 
cious weather, whatever character it 
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CAug. 
assume. May we now say a very few 
words on another topic slightly touch. 
ed on in our Hints No. I.—Early Ri. 
sing? It is manifestly impossible to 
“ rise early in the morning, and lie 
down late at e’en ;’ therefore, when. 
ever we hear a lady or a gentleman 
boasting of having seen the sun rise, 


we ask them when they went to bed, 


_and bring ffom them a, reluctant an« 


swer, ‘‘ between nine and ten.” Now, 
only think of a single lady, or a gen- 
tleman, lying “‘ between nine and ten,” 
nightcapped and asnore within dimi- 
ty curtains in a bed-room.inan inn, up 
many stairs to the back of’ the house, 
and with one window commanding a 
pig-sty, a hen-house, a coal-shed,.and 
a place for a gig, while the rest of the 
pleasure-party, rightly so named, are 
floating and boating on the bosom of 
Windermere, while 
The star of Jove so beautiful and large— 
does of his own lustrous self supply 
thé Place and power of the moon, 
when for a little while her Fffulgence 
chooseth.to disappear within her shady 
tabernacle! What merit is there in 
disturbing the whole house by, the 
long-disregarded. ringing of drowsy 
bells, whose clappers wax aligrier at 
every effort, till the sulky chamber. 
maid, with close-glued eyes, gropes 
her way along glimmering lanes, and 
alleys, and lobbies, to female No.,4, 
whom, she wishes in. the Red Sea 
er the. bottomless pit? Then. the 
ereak of “‘ my walking shoes’ goes 
pet every bedroom-door, wakening 
m sweet sleep—or inspiring dreams 
of unaecountable hideousness, haunt- 
ed by the smell of Bamff leather, and 
tan-pits afloat with the red swollen 
bodies of cur-dogs, now cured of hy- 
drophobia. Next, the Virgin, of 
Sun must have a cup of coffee to. sip, 
and a hard-boiled egg to pocket, bee 
= ane ons out on her orisons; ~ 
» She. bangs too the great nai 
studded oak front-door of the cara= 
vansera with such a clap of thunder, 
that the tongs, poker, and shovel of 
twenty rooms, dislodged from. their 
upright repose against the, polished. 
bar of the grates they adorn, fall dowm. 
with one clash of ironmongery, and 
€p no,more” to all the Louse! 
of Man- 


cry 6é Sleep 

And this leads us to speak 
ners in Inns, <A little more. latitude, 
unquestionably, is to be allowed there 
than intpeiaote houses ; but still, read. 
ers, be ladies—be gentlemen. This is 
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for small beer. If he do forget 
cheese, be mercifal to the waiter for 
the sake ‘of -his wife and a small fa~ 
mily ; and remember, that althou 
he may upset the mustard-pot, or the 
vinegar-cruet, still he has a ‘soul to be 
saved, and that ‘forgiveness should 
not lag far in the-rear of repentance. 
Roar not like a Cerberus at the charge 
of threepence a-mile for him or ‘her 
on the dickey, over and above the five 
inside; and fall not down in a fit ‘of 
rage or —— at the Sum-total of 
the Whole of any Bill under Heaven. 

Then,'do not, we implore you, run 
to the windew at every artival, and 
stare, squint, goggle, gigel e, and 
glower on each individual descending 
the steps of various veliicles. Su 
curiosity is , and the girdle of 
Venus would fail to invest with fasci~ 
nation the ‘waist of a virgin in such 
ran attitude. Be what you always are 
at home—modest, cheerful, glad, and 
ah as a May morning ; and even in 

esome places there will be eyes, al< 

though x know it not, looking on 
you with pleasure,—and praises of 
our beauty, and prayers for your 
appiness, may be breathed as you 
glide along by some poet of the woods, 
hidden in ‘his haunted Yair of the 
Lady-fern—Yes, “ your eyes’ blue 
lustre, and your en hair” may 
shine and wave in a lyrical ballad, ode, 
or hymn, ** one of those strains that 
shall not die ;” for this is the true 
Arcadia—the land ‘of Pan and Apollo, 
and the Heavenly Nine. 

You will not imagine, from any~ 
thing we have said, that we are ene- 
mies to early rising. Now and then, 
what purer Yilies than to embrace the 
new-wakened morn, just as she is 
rising from her dewy bed! At such 
hour, we feel as if there were neither 
physical nor moral evil‘in the world. 

The united er of peace, intio- 

cence, and y subdues everything 
| td itself, and life is love. 


@51 

“Yet ‘we vatihiot enya he 
somewhat 'rettiarKable, ‘to 

of Our ‘niétfiory, ‘never ‘we ‘Onee 

the very first out into ‘the dewy ‘pata~ 

dise of the dawn. ‘We say’ of 

birds, for they, with their sweet jar 


ing, anticipate the day, ‘an@ from 
thet bed on bough Pon linnee 


can excuse being up before'us, ge 
have bivouacked ; and ‘the tntter, as 
they often sleep standing, are nattttal. 
ly somnambulists. "Weasels, too, We 
can pardon for running across the r 
before us, and as reach the holes . 
in-the-wall, ‘showing, by ‘their edt 
eyes, that they have been awake ‘far 
hours, and have probably ‘breakfasted 
on leveret. We have nd spite at ‘chatie 
ticleer, nor the ‘hooting ‘owls — 
whom he is so ‘lustily ¢rowitig 
before the orient; ‘nér do we café 
although we know that is not the first 
sudden plunge of the tyrant trout ints 


the inséct' cloud 
the tarn. ‘But pole 


brogues, has evidently marched ‘milés 
from her last night’s way-side how®, 
and who holds out her with 
for charity, at an hour’when ‘a crip» 


ple of fourscore might have been sup+ 
posed aabeng one pallet of straw. 
A pedlar, too, who has got through’ 

on of the Excursion e the sam 


tifying, with his piled 
wand. ‘There, as we area Christian, 
is Ned Hurd, landing a pike on the 
margin of the Reed-podl; on his way 
from Hayswater, where he ‘has been 
all night angling, till his creel is ‘as 
heavy asa sermon ; anda little farther’ 
on, lo! comes issuing, like @ 
daughter, from the gate in the 
sweet; little Alice Elleray, ‘with a bat 
ket dangling beneath her arm, 
in her orphan beauty, to pather 
strawberries in thé woods! me 
Sweet orphah-of Wood-edge! what 
would many a ¢hildless pair give for’ 
creature one half sé as thou, 
to break the stillness of # hottie that 


ts butone blessing to-make it 
Teall happy? Wet Shere. ae few or 
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none to lay a hand on that golden head, 
“i upon its ringlets. The 
_ Alice was a a 
you > to 

wars, died in a foreign lend. Her mo~ 
ther faded away of a broken heart be- 
fore. she was 18 ;—and who was to care. 
Shean An cl promi owin 
scarcely distinguishable from 
the sheilings of. the charcoal-kurners, 

was glad to take her from the pari 
for a weekly mite that helps to eke out 
her own subsistence. For two or three 
years.the child was felt a burden by 
the solitary widow ;.but ere she had 
reached her fifth summer, Alice Elle- 
ray never left the hut without dark- 
ness seeming to overshadow it,—never 
entered the door without bringing the 
sunshine. Where can the , lone- 
ly creature have heard so many tunes, 
and airs, and snatches of old songs, 
as if some fairy bird had taught her 
melodies of fairy-land? She is now in 
her tenth year, nor an idler in her 
solitude. Do you wish for a flowery 
Napeset for the neck mi nts 
w es may with the 
bosom it her virgin beauty? 


The orphan of Wood-edge will wreath 


it of blossoms cropt before the sun hath 
melted the dew on leaf or petal. Will 
you be for carrying away with you to 
the far-off city some pretty little syl- 
van toy, to remind you of Ambleside 
and Rydal, and other beautiful names 
of beantiful localities near the lucid 
waters of Windermere? ‘Then, Lady ! 
porshane, at little cost, from the fair 
t-maker, an ornament for your 
Jour, that will not disgrace its fanci- 
Fal furniture ; and, as you sit at your 
dreamy needle-work, will recall the 
green forest-glades of Brathay or Cal- 
b.. Industrious creature! each day 
is to thee, in thy simplicity, an entire 
life! _ All thoughts, all feelings, arise 
and die in peace between sun-rise and 
sun-set. What carest thou for being 
an orphan ; knowing, as thou well dost, 
that God is thy father and thy mother, 
and that a prayer to Him bri 
han food, and sleep to the inno-« 
cent 


Letting drop a curtsey, taught by 
Nature the mother of the Graces, Alice 
Elleray, the orphan of Wood-edge, 
without waiting to. be twice bidden, 
trills, as if from a silver pipe, a wild, 
bird-like warble, that in its cheerful- 
nese has now and then a melancholy 


fall, and, at the close of the song, hers 
are the only eyes that are not.dimmed 
with the haze of tears! ‘Then a 
she glides with a thankful ‘smile; 
dancing over the greensward, like am 
uncertain sunbeam, lays the treasure, 
won by her beauty, her skill, and her 
industry, on the lap of her old guar« 
dian, who blesses her with the uplift. 
ing of withered hands! . " ti 
You are now all standing together 

in a group beside Ivy-cottage, the ri« 
ver gliding below its wooden bridge 
from Rydalmere. I: is a perfect mo. 
del of such architecture,—breathi 
the very spirit of Westmoreland 
Wordsworth. The public road, skirte 
ed by its front paling, does not in-the 
least degree injure its character of pri 
vacy and retirement. So we think at 
this dewy hour of prime, when: the 
gossamer meets our faces, extended 
from the honeysuckled slate- to 
the trees on the other side of the turn. 

ike. And see, how the multitude of 

ow-hanging roofs, and gable ends, and 
dove-cot looking windows, steal awa 
up a green and shrubberied acclivity, 
and terminating in wooded rocks that 
seem part of the building, in the uni- 
ting richness of .ivy, lichens, moss~ 
roses, broom, and sweet-briar, mur- 
muring with birds and bees, busy-near 
hive and nest !—It would be extreme- 
ly pleasant to breakfast in that wide- 
windowed room on the ground-floor, 
on cream and. barley-cakes, eggs, cof- 
fee, and dry-toast, with a little mutton. 
ham not too severely salted, and, at 
the conclusion, a nutshell of Glenlivet 
or Cogniac. But, Lord preserve -ye! 
it is not yet four o’clock in the morn 
ing; and what Christian kettle sim- 
mereth before seven ?—Yes, my sweet 
Harriet, that sketch does you credit, 
and is far from being very unlike the 
original. Rather too many chimneys 
by about half-a-dozen ; and where did 
you find that steeple immediately over 
the window marked “ Dairy?” The 
Pi $ are somewhat too sumptuously 
a in that elegant sty, and the 
hen-roost might accommodate a phe 
nix. But the featuresof the chief porch 
are very happily hit off,—you have 
caught the very attic spirit of the roof, 
—and some of the windows may be 
justly said to be staring likenesses.— 
Evy-cottage is slipped into our port- 
folio, and we shall com it, on our 
return to. Scotland, with Buchanan 
Lodge. . 
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the. een. or gravel-walk of an 
pm cs in it va ye f 
to enjoy, from a commanding station, 
anextensive or picturesque view of the 
circumjacent country. It is too much 
in the style of -the Free and Easy. The 
family within, sitting perhaps at din- 
ner with the windows open, or sewing 
ina cool dishabille, cannot like to be 
stared in upon by the corners of so 
many curious and “inquisitive eyes all 
a-hunt for prospects ; nor were these 
rose-bushes planted there for public 
use, nor that cherry-tree in vain netted 
against the blackbirds. Not but that 
a ae may now and then excusably 
enough pretend to lose their way in a 
strange country ; and looking around 
them, in well-assumed bewildernient, 
bow hesitatingly and respectfully to 
maid or matron at door or window, 
aud, with a thousand apologies, linger- 
ingly offer to retire by the avenue 
gate, on the other side of the spacious 
lawn, that terrace-like hangs over vale, 
lake, and river. But to avoid all pos- 
sible imputation of impertinence, fol- 
low you our. example, and make all 
such incursions by break of day. We 
hold, that, fora couple of hours after 
sun-rise, all the earth is common pro- 
perty. Nobody surely would: think 
for a moment of looking black on any 
number of freebooting lakers coming 
full sail up the avenue, right against 
the front, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing? At that hour, even the poet would 
grant them: the privilege of the arbour 
where he sits hen inspired, and wri- 
ting for immortality. He feels con- 
scious that he ought to have been in 
bed ; and hastens, on such occasions, 
to apologize for his intrusion on stran- 
gers availing themselves of the rights 
and privileges of the Dawn. 

Leaving Ivy-cottage, then, and its 
yet unbreathing chimneys, turn in at 
the first gate to your right, (if it be not 
built up, in which case leap the wall,) 
and find your way the best you can 
through among old pollarded and ivied 
ash-trees, intermingled with yews, and 
over knolly ground, briar-woven, and 
here and there whitened with the jag- 
ged thorn, till you reach, through a 
slate-stile a wide gravel walk, shaded 
by pine-trees, and open on the one side 
to an: orchard.. Proceed—and_ little 
more than a hundred steps will land 


‘hills. The 


ou on the front of Rydal-Hall, the 

ouse of the great Poet’of the Lakes. 
Mr Wordsworth is: not at home, 
away to cloud-land in his little 
so like the crescent moon. But do not 
by too much eloquence, awaken the 
family, or scare the silence, or frighten 
‘ the innocent brightness of the news 
born day.” We hate all sentimental- 
ism ; but we bid you, in his own beau- 
tiful language, 


“ With gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the leaves !"” 


From a platform of singular beauty 
you see a blue gleam of Windermere 
over the grove-tops—close at hand are 
Rydal-Hall and its ancient woods— 
right opposite the Loughrigg Fells, 
ferney, rocky and sylvan, but the chief 
breadth of breast pastoral—and to the 
right Rydalmere, seen and 
seen through embowering trees, 
mountain-masses bathed in the morn- 
ing-light, and the white-wreathed 
mists for a little while longer shroud- 
ing their summits. A lately erected 
private chapel lifts its little tower from 
below, surrounded by agreen, on which 
there are yet no graves—nor do we 
know if it be intended for a place of 
burial. A few houses are sleeping be~ 
yond the chapel by the river side ; and 
the people beginning to set them in 
order, here and there a pillar of smoke 
ascends into the air, giving cheerful- 
ness and animation to thé scene. 
Finding your way back as you 
choose to oe cross the wood- 
en bridge, and walk along the west- 
ern shore of Rydalmere. Hence you 
see the mountains in magnificent com- 
position, and craggy coppices, with in- 
tervening green fields shelving down 
to the lake margin. It is a small lake, 
not much more than a mile round, 
and of a very peculiar character. One 
cottage only, as far as we remember, 
peeps on its shore from a grove of sy= 
camores, a statesman’s pleasant dwell 
ing ; and there are the ruins of ano- 
ther on a slope near the upper end, the 
circle of the garden still visible. Eve~ 
rything has a quiet but wildish 


 toral and sylvan look, and the bleat- 


fills the hollow of the 

e has a reedy inlet and 
outlet, and the angler thinks of pike 
when he looks upon such harbours. 
There is a single boat-house, where the’ 
Lady of the Hall has a padlocked and 
10 


ing of she 
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ted barge for pleasure parties ; and 

on the high pine-trees of 

island connects the scene 

with theancient park of Rydal, whose 
oak-woods, though thinned and de- 
, Still preserve the majestic and 
venerable - roan of antiquity and 
ag oki a farewell of 

Having taken a lingering farew 
Rydalmere, and of the new Chapel- 
tower, that seems among the groves 
already to be an antique, you may 
either sink down to the stream that 
flows out of Grassmere and connects 
the two lakes, crossing a wooden 
bridge, and then joining the beautiful 
new road that sweeps along to the Vil- 
lage, or you may keep up on the face 
of the hill, and by a terrace-path reach 
the Loughrigg road, a few hundred 
yards above Tail-end, a pretty cottage 
ernée, which you will observe crown- 
ing a wooded eminence, and looking 
cheerfully abroad over all the vale. 
There is one Mount in particular, 
whence you see to advantage the de- 
lightful panorama—encircling moun- 
tains—Grassmere Lake far down be~ 
low your feet, with its one green pas- 
toral isle, sylvan shores, and emerald 
meadows,—huts and houses sprinkled 
up-and down in all directions,—the 

age partly embowered in groves, 
and partly open below the shadow of 
large single trees—and the Church- 
tower—almost always a fine feature in 
the scenery of the north of England 
—standing in stately simplicity among 
theclustering tenements, nor dwindled 
even by the great height of. the hills. 
The vale of Grassmere is thus exqui- 
sitely painted by the poet Gray; and 
although the picture is taken from a 
different station from that you now 
oecupy, (from a point on yonder long, 
steep, winding road, that leads by 
Dunmilraise into the county of Cum- 
berland,) yet you cannot fail instantly 
to recognize the features “ of this lit- 
tle unsuspected paradise.” Time, too, 
has wrought some changes here, not 
altogether for the better ; but overlook 
any “‘ staring gentleman's house” that 
may offend your eye, and build your 
own edifices in your own Arcadia. 

“* The bosom of the mountains, 
spreading here into a broad basin, dis- 
covers in the midst Grassmere water ; 
its margin is hollowed into small bays, 
with gminences, some of rock, some of 
soft farf, that half conceal and vary 
the figure of the little lake they com- 


[Ang 
mand; from. the shore, a low :promdén. 
tory pushes itself far into the water, 
and on it stands a white village, with. 
a parish church rising in the-midstof 
it; hanging enclosures, corn fields,and 
meadows, green as an emerald, with 
their trees and hedges, and cattle, fill 
up the whole space from the edge of 
the water ; and just oppesite to you is 
a large farm-house, at the bottom of 
a steep smooth lawn, embosomed in 
old woods, which climb half-way up 
the mountain-sides, and dissents damn 
a broken line of, crags that crown the 
scene. Nota single red tile, no sta. 
ring gentleman's house, breaks in upon 
the repose of this unsuspected para- 
dise ; but all is peace, rusticity, and 
happy poverty, in its sweetest, most 
becoming attire.” 

It is pleasant to lose sight entirely 
of a beautiful scene, and to plod along, 
in almost objectless shadow, withina 
few hundred yards of Paradise. Our 
conceptions and feelings are bright 
and strong, from the nearness of their 
objects, yet the dream is somewhat 
different from the reality. All at once, 
at a turning of the road, the splendour 
reappears, like an unfurled banner,and 
the heart leaps in the joy of the senses. 
This sort of enjoyment comes upon 
you frequently before you reach the 
Village of Grassmere from the pointef 
vision above described, and a stranger 
sometimes is apt to doubt if it be real- 
ly the same Lake—that one island, 
and these few promontories, _ 
into such varied combinations Wi 
the varying mountain-ridges and 
ranges, that show top over top in bes 
wildering succession, and give hints 
of other valleys beyond, and of Tarns, 
rarely visited, among the moorland 
wastes. <A single long dim shadow, 
falling across the water, alters the 
whole physiognomy of the scene—nor 
less a single bright streak of sunshine, 
brightening up some feature formetly 
hidden, and giving animation and ex« 
pression to the whole face of the Lake. 

About a short mile from the Village 
Inn, you will pass by, without seeing 
it—unless warned not to do so—one 
of the most singularly beautiful human 
habitations in the world. It belongs 
to a.gentleman of the name of Barber, 
and, we believe, has been almost. en» 
tirely built by him—the original hut, 
on which his taste has worked, having 
been a mere shell. The Spirit of the 
place seems to us te be that of Sha 
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dowy Silence, Its bounds are small ; 
but it is an indivisible part of a hill- 
side so sweet and sylvan, that it ought 
to be the hauntof the roe. You hear 
the tinkle of a rill, invisible among 
the hazels—a bird sings or flutters— 
a bee hums his way through the be~ 
wildering wood—but no louder sound: 
Some fine old forest-trees extend wide- 
ly their cool and glimmering shade, 
and a few stumps or armless trunks, 
whose bulk is increased by a load of 
ivy that hides the hollow wherein. the 
owls have their domicile, give an air 
of antiquity to-the spot, that, but for 
other accompaniments, would almost 
be melancholy. As it is, the scene 
has a pensive character. As yet you 
have seen no. house, and wonder whi- 
ther the gravel-walks are to. conduct 
you, winding fancifully and fantasti- 
cally (for altogether you might think 
yourself in Fairy Land) through the 
smooth-shaven lawn, bestrewed by a 
few large leaves of. the horse-chesnut 
or sycamore. But lo! clustered ve- 
tandas, where the nightingale might 
woo the rose, and lattice- windows 


reaching from eaves to ground-sill, so 
sheltered that they might stand open 
in storm and rain, and tall circular 
chimneys, shaped almost like the stems 


of the trees that overshadow the roof 
imegular, and over all a gleam of blue 
sky and a few motionless clouds! 'The 
noisy world, ceases to be, and the tran- 
quil heart, delighted with the sweet 
seclusion, breathes, “Oh! that. this 
were my cell, and that I were a her- 
mit !” 

But you soon see that the proprietor 
of this paradise is not a hermit ; for 
everywhere you discern’ unostenta- 
tious traces of that elegance and re- 
finement that belong to social and 
cultivated life; nothing rude and 
tough-hewn, yet nothing prim and 
precise. Snails and spiders are taught 
to keep their own places ; and among 
the flowers of that hanging garden on 
a sunny slope,, not a, weed is to be 
seen, for weeds; are beautiful only by 
the way-side, in the matting of hedge- 
roots, by the mossy stone, and the 
brink of the well. in, the brae—and are 


offensive only when they intrude into 


society above their own » and 
vane they have the - fo accent p 
ens. pretty pe ‘steps o 
stairs BF up from platform. to 
platform of the sloping sm tt banks 
=the prospect widening as you as- 


beauty all pen Vale, Village, 
Churech-tower, and Lake, the whole of 
the mountains, anda noble arch, of 
sky, the circumference of that little 
world of peace. 
Circumscribed as are the boundaries 
of this place, yet the grounds are, s¢ 
artfully, while one thinks so artlessly, 
laid out, that, wandering through their 
labyrinthine recesses, you might, be- 
lieve yourself in. an extensive wilder- 
ness. Here you. come out upon a 
green open glade—(you see by the 
sun-dial it is past six o’clock)—there 
the arms of an immense tree overshas 
dow what is in itself a scene—yon- 
der you have an alley that serpentizes 
into gloom and obseurity—and from 
that cliff you doubtless would see 
over the tree-tops into the outer and 
airy world. With all its natural 
beauties is intermingled an agreeable 
quaintness, that shows the owner has 
occasionally been working in the spirit 
of fancy, almost caprice; the tool. 
house in the garden is not without its 
ornaments—the barn seems habitable, 
and the byre has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a church. You see at once 
that the man who lives here, instead. 
of being sick of the world, is attached 
to all ry age socialities and ami- 
ties ; that he uses silver cups Instead 
of maple. bowls, shows his scallop- 
shell among other curiosities, in. his 
cabinet—and will treat the passing 
pilgrim with pure water from the 
spring, if he insists upon that beve~ 
rage, but will first offer him a glass of. 
the yellow cowslip-wine, the cooling 
claret, or the et champagne. 
Perhaps you are all beginning to 
get a little hungry, but it is too soon 
to breakfast, so leaving the village of 
Grassmere on the right, keep your eye 
on Helm-crag, and so find your way 
up Easdale. Kasdale is an arm of the 
Lake of Grassmere, and in the words 
of Mr Green the artist, “ it is in 
places profusely wooded, and charm- 
ingly sequestered among the mouns 
tains.” Here you may hunt the wa- 
terfalls, in rainy weather easily run 
down, but difficult of detection in a 
drought. Many pretty rustic bridges 
cross and recross the main stream and 
its tributaries ; the co in nook, 
and on hillside, are among the most 
picturesque and engaging in the whole 
country ; the vale widens into spacious 
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and noble meadow-grounds, on which 
might suitably stand the mansion of 
any nobleman in England—as you neat 
its head, everything gets wild and 
broken, with a slight touch of dreari- 
ness, and by no very difficult ascent 
along a narrow glen, you may reach 
Basdale Tarn in little more than an 
hour's close walking from Grassmere 
—a lonely and impressive scene, and 
the haunt of the angler almost as fre- 
quently as of the shepherd. 

Gentle reader! how far can you 
enjoy the beauty of external nature 
under a sharp appetite for break- 
fast or dinner? On our imagination 
the effect of hunger is somewhat sin- 
oe: We no longer regard sheep, 

instance, as the fleecy or the bleat- 
ing flock. Their wool or their baa- 
ing is nothing to us—we think of 
necks, and jigots, and saddles of mut- 
ton, and even the lamb frisking on the 
sunny bank, is eaten by us in the 
shape of steaks and fry. If it is in 
the morning, we see no part of the 
cow but her udder, distilling richest 
milkiness. Instead of ascending to 
heaven on the smoke of a cottage 
chimney, we put our arms round the 
column, and descend on the lid of the 

t-pan’ that contains the family- 
Freakfast. Every interesting object in 
thelandscape seems edible—our mouth 
waters all over the vale—as the village 
clock tolls eight, we involuntarily say 
grace, and Price on the Picturesque 
gives way to Meg Dods’s Cookery. 

Mrs Bell, of the Red-Lion Inn, 
Grassmere, can give a breakfast with 
any woman in England. She bakes 
ineomparable bread—firm, close, com~ 
pact, and white, thin-crusted and ad- 
thirably raised. Her yeast always 
works well. What butter! Before it 
a primrose must hide its unyellowed 
head. Then, jam of the finest quality, 

, Tasp, and. strawberry! and as 

jam is, so are her jellies. Hens 
eackle that the eggs are fresh—and 
_ these shrimps were scraping the sand 
last night in the Whitehaven sea. 
What glorious bannocks of barley- 
meal ! Wheaten cakes, too, no thicker 
than a wafer, and crisp as a Cockney’s 
dream ! Do not, my good sir, appro~ 
te that cut of pickled salmon ; it 

is heavier than it looks, and will weigh 
about four pounds. One might live a 
thousand years, yet never weary of 
such mutton-ham ! Virgin-honey in- 
deed ! Let us hope that the bees were 
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not smothered, but by some yrac rie 
disciple of Bonar or Huber decoyed 
from a full hive into an empty one. 
with the summer and autumn befor 
them to build and saturate their new 
Comb-Palace. No bad thing is—g 
cold pigeon pie, especially of cushate, 
To hear them cooing in the centre of 
a wood is one thing, and to see them 
lying at the bottom of a pie is another 
—which is the better, depends entire. 
ly on time, place, and circumstance, 
Well, a_beef-steak at breakfast. is 
rather startling—but let us try a bit 
with these fine ingenuous youthful 
potatoes, from a light sandy soil ona 
warm slope. Next to the country 
clergy, smugglers are the most spiritual 
of characters ; and we verily believe 
that to be “ sma’ still.” Our dearsir 
—you are in orders, we believe—will 
you have the goodness to return thanks 
—yes, ring for the bill—moderate in. 
deed. ‘With a day’s work before one, 
there is nothing on earth like the 
strong basis of a breakfast. 

It is yet only ten o’clock—and what 
a multitude of thoughts and feelings, 
sights and sounds, lights and shadows, 
have been ours since sun-rise ! Hadwe 
been in betl, all would have remained 
unfelt and unknown. But to be sure 
one dream might have been worth them 
all. Dreams, however, when they ate 
over, are gone, be they of bliss or bale, 
heaven or theshades. Noone weepsover 
adream. With such tears no one would 
sympathize. Give us reality, “ the so- 
ber certainty of waking bliss,” and to 
it memory shall cling. Let the object 
of our sorrow belong to the living 
world, and transient though it be, its 
power may be immortal, and with us 
even in our dying hour. Away then, 
as of little worth, all the unsubstantial 
and wavering world of dreams, and in 
their place give us the very humblest 
humanities, enjoyed—if it may be—in 
some beautiful scene of nature, where 
all is steadfast but the clouds, whose 
very being is change, and the flow of 
waters that have been in motion since 
the flood. ; 

Ha! a splendid equipage with a 
coronet ! and out steps, handed by her 
elated husband, a high-born beautiful 
and graceful bride. They are making 
a tour of the Lakes, and the honey- 
moon hath not yet filled her horns. 
If there be indeed such a thing as 
piness on this earth, here it is—youth, 
elegance, health, rank, riches, and love 
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All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
‘All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame! 


And will this holy state of the gpiri 
endure? No—it will fade, and 


dings like these are, on all such occa~ 
sions, Whispered by a blind and igno- 
rant mi » and that even of 
wedded life it may generally be said, 
“©, happy state, whene souls together 


of death ? It would seem that every- 
a are must flourish uh- 


no 





but conscience quails not in the 
eg wig sc a hyper car i 
y » 38 nearly dried. u 
the ¥ ing, but. she: cipbraideth 
not bewte those flowers 
earthen floor 


groans of the father | e 

out relief—for they have gone whither 
they came, and ate bleoming now in 
ages ey 2% 

Reverse i tremble © 
for the fate of these whem God bash 
made one, and whom: nO men must 
put asunder. In common natures, 
what hot and sensual passions, whost 


word—Temper ! The p 

meek beauty smiles d native dy- 

ting the days. of love, shows 

now but a sneer, a scowl, a fro 

a glare of scorn. | ‘The shape 
finethe eye: 


ioe, to. whi 
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here lovelier waist: Apo never 
encircled | Sonn ths etmside 


Mount Latmos. But she is a fiend— 
# devil incarnate, and the sovereign 
beauty of ten counties has made your 
house a hell! 
») But ‘suppose that you have had the 
sense and sagacity to marry a homely 
wife—or one comely, at the best—nay, 
even that you have sought to secure 
your peace by admitted ugliness—or 
wedded a woman whom all tongues 
eall—plain ; then may an insurance- 
ticket, indeed, flame like the sun in 
miniature on the front of your house 
—but what Joint-Stock Company can 
undertake to repay the loss incurred 
by the perpe singeing of the 
smouldering flames of strife, that 
blaze up without warning at bed and 
board, and keep you in an everlasting 
alarm of fire? We defy you to utter 
the most glaring truth, that shall not 
be:instantly contradicted: The most 
‘ational proposals for a day or hour of 
pleasure, at home or abroad, are on 
the nail negatived as absurd. If you 
dine at home every day for a month, 
she wonders why nobody asks you 
out, and fears you take no trouble to 
make yourself agreeable. If you dine 
from home one day in a month, then 
ave you charged with being addicted 
to tavern-clubs. Children are pe 
tual bones of contention—there is ha- 
tred and sorrow in house-bills—rent 
and taxes are productive of endless 
rene although education 
an excellent thing—indeed quite a 
fortune in itself—especially to a poor 
Scotchman going to England, where 
all the yaa are oe me is it 
irritatingly expensive, when ‘a great 
Northern Nursery sends out its hordes, 
and gawky hoydens and hobbletehoys 
are getting themselves accomplished 
in the foreign languages, music, draw- 


ing hy, the use of the globes. 
and the dumbbells. oe 


“© Let observation, with extensive view, 
‘ Survey mankind from China to Peru” 

(Two bad lines by the way, though 
written by Dr Johnson)—and obser- 
vation will. find :the literature of all 
countries filled with sarcasms against 
the: marriage-life. Our old Scottish 
songs.and ballads especially, delight 
in representing it as a state of Indi- 
crous misery and discomfort. There 


Cg 
is little jor no talk of ; . 


Ldmunie nf aglish wit-+busiemeiae 


dividual momént of every.i 
minute, of every individual hour.¢f 
every individual day, and ‘so .on, has 


its peculiar, appropriate, .characters. 


istic, and incurable. wretchednegs, 
Yet the delightful thing isy that:in 
spite of all this jeering, and jibing, 
and grinning, and hissing, and points 
ing with the finger,—marrying and 
giving in marriage, births and ehri 
enings, continue their career of prose 
perity ; and the legitimate population 
doubles itself somewhere about ev 
thirty-five years. Single haved tie 
out of the earth—double houses b 
come vile ee towns—to 
cities—and our Metropolis is itsélf a 
work! > “A 
While the lyrical poetry of Scotland 
is thus rife with reproach’ against 
wedlock, it is equally rife with 
gyric on the tender passion that leeds 
into its toils. In one page you shud« 
der in a cold sweat over the mean 
aniseries of the poor ‘‘gudeman ;” in the 
next you see, unconscious of the same 
approaching destiny, the enamoured 
youth lying on his Mary’s bosom, be 
neath the milk-white thorn. The pas- 
toral pipe is tuned under a fate that 
hurries on all living creatures to love; 
and not one lawful embrace is shun- 
ned from any other fears, than those 
which of themselves spring up in the 
poor man’s thoughtful heart. » The 
wicked betray, and the weak fall 
bitter tears are shed at midnight from 
eyes once bright as the day—fair faces 
never smile again, and many a hut has 
its broken heart—hope.comes and 
goes, finally vanquishing, or yielding 
to despair—crowned passion dies the 
sated death, or, with increase of appe» 
tite, grows by what it feeds on—wide, 
but unseen, over all the regions of the 
land, are cheated hopes—vain desires 
—gnawing jealousy—dispirited fear, 
and swarthy-souled reven 
ings, seductions, suicides, and: insani- 


ties—and all, all spring from the root - 


of Love—yet all the nations. of, the 
earth call the Tree blest, and long as 
time endures will continue, to 
thither, panting to devour the fruit- 
age, of which every other golden globe 
is poison and death. } 
Smile away then with all thy most 
irresistible blandishments, thou young 


and happy Bride! What business - 


have we to prophesy bedimming. tears 
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creases Sit ore 


can ever lose its 


magic? Are not the 
Rice Ap of England also 
the high-souled? And ‘hath’ not ho-. 
nour ‘and ‘virtue, and charity and re- 
ligion, guarded for centuries the lof- 
ty line of thy ‘pure and unpolluted 
blood ? Joyful, therefore, mayest thou 
be, a8 the dove in the sunshine on the 
Tower-top—and, as the dove serene, 
when she sitteth on her nest within 
the yew-tree’s ‘gloom, ‘far within the 
wood ! i 
- Passing from our episode, let us sa 
that we are‘too well acquainted wit 
your taste, feeling, and judgment, gen- 
tle readers, to tell you in these our hum- 
ble Hints on what objects to gaze or 
glance, in such @ scene as the vale and 
village of Grassmere. Of yourselves 
you will find out the nooks and cor- 
ners from which the pretty white- 
washed and flowering cottages do most 
picturesquely combine with each other, 
and with the hills, and groves, and old 
cherch-tower. ‘Without our guiding 
hand will you ascend knoll and ‘emi- 
nence, be there pathway or no path- 
way, and discover for yourselves new 
Lake-Landscapes. ‘Led by your own 
sweet and idle, chaste and noble fan- 
cies, you Wil disappear, single or in 
pairs and parties, into little. woody 
wildernesses, where you will: see no- 
thing but grownd-flowers and a glim- 
mering contiguity of shade, Solitude 
sometimes, you know, is best society, 
and short separation urges sweet re- 
turn. Various travels or voyages of 
discovery may be undertaken, and 
their grand object attained’ in little 
more than an hour. The sudden whirr 
of a cushat is am incident, or the leap- 
ing of a lamb among the broom. In 
the quiet ‘of' nature, matchless seems 
the musie' of ‘the milkmaid’s song— 
and of the hearty laugh of the hay- 
makers, crossing the meadow in rows, 
how sweet’ the cliéerful echo from 
Helm-crag ! Grassmere appears by 
far the most beautiful place in all the 
Lake-county. You buy a field—build 
4 cottage—and in imagination lie (for 
they are too short to enable you to 
oe beneath the shadow of your own 


In an English vill highland or 
lowland—seldom is these ep tt 80 
beautiful as the churchyard ! That of 
Grassmere is especially so, with, the 
pensive shadows of the old church- 
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tower settling over its cheerful g + 
Ay, its che hal patent Beate pe 
at the word as’ too. mi -for the pi- 
geong are cooing in’ the belfry, the’ 
stream is Aeris. ig round the mossy 
churchyard wall, afew lambs are lying 
on the mounds, and flowers laughing’ 
in the sunshine over’ the. cells of the 
dead. But hark the belt tolls—one— 
one—one—a funeral knell, ing 
not of time, but of eternity! ‘To-day 
there is to be a burial—and Io ! close 
to the, wall of the tower, the new-dug’ 
ve? . 7 

Hush! The sound of singing voices 
in yonder wood, “deadened the 
weight of umbrage ! - Now it: issues 
forth into the clear air, a most dirge- 
like hymn! All is silence—but that’ 
— speaks of death. “Again the me-' - 
ancholy swell ascends the sky—and- 
then comes slowly along the funeral 
procession, the coffin borne aloft, and’ 
the mourners all in white, for it is @ 
virgin who is carried to her last home ! 
Let every head be reverently unco- 
vered, while the psalm enters the gate,’ 
and the bier is borne for: holy rites, 
along the chancel of the church, and 
laid down close to the altar. A smo- 
thered sobbing disturbeth not the ser 
vice—’tis a human spirit, breathing in 
accordance with the divine ! Mortals 
weeping for the immortal! Earth’s 
Joe cleaving to one who is now in 

eaven ! 

Was she one flower of many, and 
singled out by death’s unsparing fin« 
ger from a wreath of beauty, whosé 
remaining blossoms seem now to have 
lost all their fragrance and all their 
Le pr ? Or Be eg the sole de+ 
light of her grey-haired parents’ eyes, 
and is the voice of joy extinguished in 
their low-roofed home for ever? Had 
her loveliness been beloved, and had her 
innocent hopes anticipated the bridal 
day, nor her heart, whose beatings 
were numbered, ever feared that nar- 
row bed? All that we know is her 
name and age—you see them glitters 
ing on her coffin—** Anabella Irvine, 
aged xix years !” r bem 

The day seems something dim, now 
that we are all on our way back to 
Ambleside ; and although the clouds 
are neither heavier nor more nume- 
rous than before, somehow ‘or other 
the sun is a little obscured. We must 
not indulge too long in’ a mournful 
mood—-for these-aré our Holidays and 
our Hints for Holidays—yet let ‘us all 
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i of the death that there be- 
.and to have seen the werpiass 39% you 


wonls bean Sora as the, Senge 


w, the shepherd on. a bili, and 
sen arn he aber on oa ae 

is he knows, not even. their 
eras. Bagh lope the story af, Shel i- 
flictions,, That farm-house was inha- 
pspatl cy tab shis wife, and 
an only child, kno A Joa 
ero sal nol by thonanef Lu 


- among t re aibesiavagslaa 
culiar p 


creature to 
whew Datare has been es especially kind, 
whose personal beauty, sweetness 
of disposition, and, felt superioxity of 
saa and manner, single her out, un- 
pan pag as an ee of attraction 
the Marcas 


vale 
A.A Ben 


prof the une 


let. hima hae ese wt 
them for a few months, oop 
room for bed and books, and, that 
would take his meals, with, the fg, 
Be Enthusiastic boy ! to him poo, 
try had been the light of life, nop 
did ever hero of poetry belong, mon 
entirely than he to the world of ima- 
gination ! He had come inte the free 
mountain-region from the confinement 
of college-walls, and his spirit wasex- 

within him like a rainbows No 
eyes had he for realities—all nature 
wag seen in the light of fancy—nots 
single object at sunrise and sunset the 
same. All was beautiful within the 
circle of the green hill-tops, whether 
shrouded in the soft mists, or a 
outlined in a cloudless plan 
friends, colleges, cities,—al sunk away 


_ into oblivion, end Harry Howard felt 


as if wafted off om the wi wa 
rit, and set down ina land 
sea, foreign to alk he had before ad 
rienced, yet in its perfect and endless 
beauty appealing every hour mor 
tenderly and strongly to a spirit awa 
kened to new power, and revelling ia 
new emotion, In that he took 
his abode. In a few weeks cames 
libcary of books in. all languages,; and 
there was much wondering talk aver 
all the country-side about the my: 
rious young stranger who now 
at 0 Fold, 
very day, and, when. he chose to 
dee imself from his haunts among 
ie hills, every hour was Lucy before 
uDg poet's exes—and evr? ae 
Ler dil ber beauty wax more beaytiful 


his imagination. Who, Mr Howard 


of was, or even if that were  iodoed hi 


many ae bird, but. as Yond of her 
nest too ; and when there was nothing 
bear to disturb, her life was. almost a 

hymn. From jay to sad- 
ness, and from sadness to joy ; from 


to song, and from song to.si- 

>. from stillness like oo of the 

on the flower, to motion like 

+ of the same. creature wavering in 
over the was 

a ns welcome a change as the 


real name, no one knew ;. but none 
doubted. that he was of gentle birth, 
and all with whom he had ever con- 
versed in his elegant’ amenity, could 
have sworn that a youth so Deas wrt and 
pi and: with sel’ a voice, and such 
eyes, would not haye injured the hum- 
blest of God’s creatures, much. les 


gueh, a. creature as Lucy of the Fold. 


ie was indeed even so-—for, hegre? 
ng summer days were gone, he w: 

ia. baa had a sister, loved:her. even 
as if she had slept on the. same, mates- 
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coarser cages. of low life, were sof- 
tened away ne - lig “of genius that 

ng en which it 

e silent intimations 
which nature gave nh of her primal 
sympathies, in, the hut as fine and 
forceful as in. the. hall, showed. to his 
excited spirit pre-eminently beautiful, 
and ehaimed it to the hearth around 
which was read the morning and the 


evening: prayer. 
What i, schemes does not love 
pom andi in the face of very im- 
ty. achieve! ‘‘ I will take Lucy 
ame: if it should be in place of all 
a world. I willi myself breathe light 
over her beiug,, till in a. new spring 
it shall: be adorned with living flowers 
that fade not away, ial and 
self-renewed. In a few years the 
Me doeile creature shall have the 
of a very an: d then, before 
God, and at his ly altar, mine shall 
she become for ever—here and here- 
after—in this paradise of earth, and if 
more ¢elestial be, in, the paradise of 
heaven.” 

Thus two summers and two win- 
ters wheeled away into the past ; and 
in the change, imperceptible from day 
today, but glorious at last, wrought 
on Lucy’s nature by communication 

with one so prodigally endowed, scarce- 
ly could her parents. re.it was their 
same child, except that, she was duti- 
ful as before, as affectionate, and as 
fond of. all the familiar objects, dead 
or living, round and. about her birth- 
place, . She had now grown to wo- 
man’s stature—tall, though she searce~ 


ly. seemed, so, except, when. among her - 


laymates ; and in. her maturing love~ 
fulfilling, and: 

falling, she Saiz peomaiae of hex child 

heed., Never once, had, the young 


atranger—stranger no more—spoken 


ness, which was almost I= 
fection that a mder 
ch Mare ror wf fe hae 


admiration: of her qpisitush qunlities, 

that ever rose up to meet instruc- 

tion as’ if’ formed—anad 

heart-throbbing that stirs the 

of youth when the innocent eyes 

loves: are beaming im the vnlght 

through smiles or through: tears, 

these, and a thousand other feelings, 

and above all, the creative faculty ef a 
et’s oa. now constituted a 

w was in presence, hor 

forsook him whea he was alone among 

the mountains. 

At last it was, known! througls the 
peng oad ; the _— 
ger, t é poet, t 
gentleman, of ‘whom a 
much, but whom. everybod 
— whose ae must at ~s 

ve beer a lord, was going—ina year 
or less—to ‘the daughter of Allan 
Fleming—Lucy of the Fold.’ Oh 
fie and shame to the parents-if still 

—of the noble Boy !. O: sorrow 
for himself when his: passion dies 
when, the dream is dissolved—and 
when, in place of the’ sel of light 
who now moves before him,. he’ sees 
only a child of earth, lowly-born, and 
long rudely bred, a being only fair as 
many others are: fair, vere a me 
ype to ee no morre “ea sree 

than she, and 
weaknesses, Pot, repay and Hor ingen mod 
unkaown to herself’ in her happi- 
ness, andi to him im his love! Was 
there no one to rescue them from: such 
a fate—from a few months of imagi- 

bliss, and from many years of 


rea bale! How could such aman as . 


Allan. Fleming be so infatuated as 
sell his child. to: fickle youth; who 
would soon desert her broken-heart- 
ed! Yet kind thoughts, wishes, hopes, 
and beliefs nor were 
wanting. stories ef the olden: time, of 
low-born maidens married to youths 
of high estate, and raised from ‘hut to 
hall, becoming mothers: of a lordly 
line of sons, that were counsellors td 
Kings and. Princes. 

Ta Spring,. Mr Howard went. away 
for a few months—it was’ said to the 
great city of Londou—and on his re- 
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tui at ‘midsummer, Lucy was'to be her hands ngped upon. her: breast t 


his ‘bride. They parted 


peaceful "tears, and though absent 
were still d 


And now a let- 


ter came to the Fold, saying that be- 
fore another Sabbath ‘he would be 
’ at the Fold. A few beautiful fields 
in’ Rasdale, long mortgaged beyond 
their fee-simple by the hard-working 
statesman from whom a reluc- 
tantly were passing away, had mean- 
whale been purchased by Mr Howard, 
and in that cottage they were to abide, 
till'they had built for themselves a 
house a little farther up the side of the 
van hill, below the shadow of Helm 
tag: Lucy saw the Sabbath of his 
return and»its golden sun, but it was 
in her mind’s eye only, for ere it was to 
descend behind the hills, she was not to 
be among the number of living things. 
Up Forest-Ulswater the youth had 
come by the light of the setting sun ; 
and as he crossed the mountains to 


Grassmere by the majestic pass of the 
Solitary Hawse, still as every new star 
arose in heaven, with it arose as lus- 
trous a new emotion from the bosom 
of his betrothed. The midnight hour 
had been fixed for his return to the 
Fold, and as he reached the cliffs above 


Whitemoss, lo! according to agrec- 
ment, a light was burning in the low 
window, the very planet of love. It 
seemed to shed a bright serenity over 
all the vale, and the moon-glittering 
waters of Rydalmere were as an image 
of life, pure, lonely, undisturbed, and 
at the pensive hour how profound! 
*« Blessing and praise be to the gracious 
God! who framed my spirit so to de- 
‘light in his beautiful and glorious crea- 
tion—blessing and praise to the Holy 
One for'the boon of my Mary’s in- 
nocent and religious love !” Prayers 
crowded fast into his soul, and tears 
of joy fell from his eyes, as he stood 
at the threshold, almost afraid in the 
trembling of life-deep affection to 
meet her first embrace 

- In'the'silence; sobs and sighs, and 
one or two long deep groans! Then in 
another moment, he saw through the 
open door of the room where Mary 
used to sleep, several figures moving 
to and fro in the light, and one figure 
upon its knees—who else could it be 
but her father ! Unnoticed he became 
one of the pale-faced company—and 
there he beheld her on her bed, mute 
and motionless; her face covered with 
a deplorable beauty—eyes closed, and 


with afew * Dead, dead, dead |” muttered in hig. 


ringing ears a voice from ‘the tombs;: 
and he fell down in the midst of them 
with great violence upon the floor.:«» 
Encireled with arms that lay ro 
him softer and silkier far than flow 
wreaths on the neck of a child who has 
laid him down from play, was he whey 
he awoke from that fit—lying even on 
his own maiden’s bed, and within ‘her 
very bosom, that beat yet, although. 
soon about to beat no more! At that: 
blest awakening moment, he might 
have thought he saw the first glimpse 
of light of the morning after his mara 
riage-day, for her face was turned to# 
wards his heart, and, with her faint 
breathings, he felt the touch of ‘tears. 
Not tears alone now bedimmed those 
eves, for tears he could have‘ kissed 
away, but the blue lids were heavy 
with something that was not slumber 
—the orbs themselves were scarcely: 
visible—and her voice—it was gone, 
to be heard never again, till-in the 
choir of white-robed spirits, that sing 
at the right hand of God! 
Yet, no one doubted that she knew 
him—him who had dropt down, like 
a superior being, from another sphere, 
on the innocence of her simple child- 
hood—had taught her to know somuch 
of her own soul—to love. her parents 
with a profounder and more holy love 
—to see, in characters more divine, 
Heaven’s promises of. forgiveness: to 
every contrite heart—and a life of per- 
fect blessedness beyond death and the 
grave! A smile, that shone over her 
face the moment that she had been 
brought to know that he had come 
at last, and was nigh at hand—and 
that never left it—while her bosom 
moved—no—not for all the three days 
and nights that he continued to sit be- 
side the beautiful corpse, when father 
and mother were forgetting their cares 
in sleep—that smile told all who stood 
around, watching her departure, neigh- 
bour, friend, priest, parent, and him 
the suddenly distracted and desolate, 
that, in the very moment of expiration, 
she knew him well, and was recom- 
mending him and his afflictions to the 
pity of one who died to save sinners! 
hree days and three nights, -we 
have said, did he sit beside her, who 
so soon was to have been his bride— 
and come or go who would into the 
room, he saw them not—his sight was 
fixed on the winding-sheet; eyeing: it 
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eyes, and a mortal 
his face, i 


Heaven. As men forgotterrin dungeons 
have lived miserably long without food, 
so did he—and so he would have done, 
on and on to the most far-off funeral- 
day. From that one chair, close to the 
bedside, he never rose. Night after 
night, when all the vale was hushed, 
he never slept. Through one of the 
midnights there had: beew a great 
thunder-storm, the lightning smiting 
a cliff close to the cottdge,—but it 
seemed that he heard it not—and du- 
ring the floods of next day, to him the 
roaring vale was silent. On the morn- 
ing of the funeral, the old people—for 
now they seemed to be old—wept to 
see him sitting still unconscious beside 
their dead child—for each of the few 
remaining hours had now its own sad 
office, and a man had come to nail down 
the coffin. Three black specks sudden- 
ly alighted on the face of the corpse— 
and then off—and on—and away— 
and returning-—was heard the buzzing 
of large hell-flies, attracted by beauty 
in its corruption. ‘Ha—ha!” start- 
ing up, he cried in horror,—‘‘ What 
birds of prey are these, whom Satan 
has sent to devour the corpse?” He 
became stricken with a sort of palsy— 
and, being led out to the open air, was 
laid down, seemingly as dead as her 
within, on the green-daisied turf, 
where, beneath the shadow of the 
sycamore they had so often sat, build- 
ing up beautiful visions of a long 
blissful life ! 

The company assembled—but not 
before his eyes—the bier was lifted up 
and m away down. the sylvan 
slope, and away round the head of the 

, aud over the wooden bridge, 
accompanied, here and there, as it 
passed the way-side houses: on the 
road to Grassmere, by the sound of 
Psalms—but he saw—he heard not,— 
when the last sound of the spade re- 
bounded from the smooth arch of the 
grave, he was not by—but all the 
while he’ was lying where they left 
him, with one or two pitying dales- 
men at his head and feet. “When he 
‘awoke again and rose up, the cottage 


of the Fold was as if she had never 


“been born—for she had vanished for 
ever and aye, and her sixteen years 
smiling life was all extinguished in 
the dust ! 

Weeks and months passed on, and 
-still there was a vacant wildness in his 


269 

, inexpressive of a 
soul. It scarcely seemed that: he knew 
where-he was, or in what part of the 
earth, yet, when left by himself, he 
never sought to move beyond « 
boundaries of the Fold. During the 
first. faint. glimmerings of returning 
reason, he would utter her name, over 
and over many many times, with a 
mournful voice, but still he knew not 
that she was dead—then he began to 
caution them all to tread softly,»for 


that sleep cae her, and:her 
fever in its blessed might abate 
—then with groans too affecting:to 
be borne by those who heard them, 
he would ask why, since she was dead, 
God had the cruelty to keep him, her 
husband, in life ; and finally and last 
Nw ea er a 
mere .C > an ing a 
little mound - the ep it 
was evident he thought was her grave, 
he wept over it for hours and hours, 
and kissed it, and placed a stone at its 
head, and sometimes. all at once broke 
out into fits of laughter,. till the hi- 
deous fainting-fits returned, and after 
long convulsions left him lying as. if 
stone-dead! As for his bodily frame, 
when Lucy’s father lifted it up in his 
arms, little heavier was it than a bun- 
dle of withered fern. Nobody sup+ 
posed that one so miserably attennated 
and ghost-like could for many days be 
alive—yet not till the earth had revol- 
ved seven times round the sun, did 
that body die, and then it was buried 
far far away from the Fold, the banks 
of Rydal water, and the sweet moun+ 
tains of Westmoreland ; for after pass- 
-ing like a shadow through many 
foreign lands, he ceased his pilgri 
age in Palestine, even beneath the 
shadow ef Mount Sion, and was laid, 
with a lock of beautiful hair, which, 
from. the place it held, strangers knew 
to have belonged to one dearly be- 
loved—close to his heart, on which it 
had lain so long, and was to moulder 
away in darkness together, by a Chris- 
— hand und in a Christian sepul- 
chre! 

Sweet Ambleside ! once more we bid 
thy niptoeis and embowered chim- 
neys, and hanging gardens, and hi 
walled exthestlen-ialt! We 

-trians have made a circle of some four - 

‘teen miles since sunrise, yet among us 
all there is not one weary foot-——and 
Lucy, and Louisa, and Frances, and 
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, are yet as nimble as oes on 
Aud sew it is the un- 


too F 
Pekin, the Moon of the Celestial Em- 


But a few hours after we had taken 


thé uttermost parts. of the earth. What 
careful breaking off of seal-impressicns, 
with “ Forget me not,” “ Noubliez,” 


ing hands, stricken hearts, and billing 
doves! What a dear delight isa cross- 
written foolscap, without either head 
or tail! Who, writing to far-distant 
friend, remembers the day of the 
aichotden wedinalesitehinghoen 
, rusting, ep our 
is ‘past, and a thousand pleasant inter- 
ies, about friends in distant 
¢ities losing pe pr si om 
playfully pat answered—and by 
Laie a paaine (who shall be name- 
less) one dear, wire-wove, gilt-edged 
‘4 ion or re-asseveration of eter- 
nal love is hidden in a bosom that 
might well inspire and secure it for 
ever and a day. 
~ “Dhe half of the da the sweet- 
‘est of the two twilights, are yet be- 
fore us—so let us away to the Lang- 
dales—the greater and the lesser— 


-by the lovely Lake of ig. The 
weailled i pnp coy. tie 
and, staff in band, long Jonathan In- 
-man—the Guide. But here let us— 
while the ladies are ge themselves 
provided with pins for skirts of 
their riding-habits, and hazel-whips 
-that will, we trow, be humanely ap- 
plied—indulge in a pensive dream ! 
Friel Partridge! methinks we see 
thee standing in thy 
tee st a saree 
light and eas -stepped walk—th 
pea seme Ar re iron-poi ted oak 
en towel in thy hand, with which ar- 
tively couldst thou fling thyself across 
the cliff-chasms—thy rusted beaver a 


litele turned ep all rownd, almost after 


honest face, quizzingly: 
where the eas’ were eras 
w thee their huntsman and whip. 
in in chase of gills, and forces, 
and tarns, and mighty stones of the 
desert! Yes, methinks we see thee 


ergene' before setof sun! Man 
O Bobby! is the long summer , 
travel we have me — ~~ over 
mountain-tops! By the of 

a lonely tarn here we sat togertinn 
and mingled its gelid wave in the sore- 
ly-dinted tin-can, with thé sinew- 
strengthening spirit from the Zuyder- 
Zee. We needed no guide then to oar 
winged feet, fer the precipice seemed 
to sink before us—like a wild deer we 
crashed our way through the woods— 
it must have been a broad hill-torrent 
that at one single bound we could not 
‘span, nor were we nice about our 

ing-stones across the sea-see' 

wae But, cer _ ! we el 
company in wild ! Not a 
clastteal were thy facetie, but then 
they smacked strongly of thy native 
hills, and often starting from’ some 
wayward mood of our own, Wi 
wer thou abet epics 2 m- 
pathy, we yie such loud lau 

to eb half-heard joke, that echo in 
her cliff replied, and the raven wafted 
his slow shadow across the tarn. ‘What 
eared we where we were found by the 
setting sun—under the awful battle- 
‘ments of Pavey-ark, or in the heartof 
the clouds on the summit of Scafell? 


Among the hills-a hundred homes had 
; I 


My table in the wilderness was spread; 
In such lone spots one human smile.can 


y 

Kind smiles, 

_ | Fushy bed , 
Ay, at many an hospitable shepherd's 
board have we broken bread—m 
payment with a tale or a song. Wit 
our flute have we hushed the kitehet- 
‘parlour, and when a fiddle was # 
band, with it have we set astir the 

2 


warm weleome, and 4 
i] * 
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Tarn pikes, each of which would have 
swallowed a two-year-old child? And 
with what hurry and helter-skelter 
have we two pursued the yellow-fia) 
pers over fen and marsh, when the old 
duck and drake had escaped the erring 
mischief of our long goose-guns? 

For fifty years wert, thou an un- 
wearied summer-pedestrian, nor did 
thy feet mind the crunching of the 
snow on the mountain. Often have 
we seen thee, like a bear,—no, not 
like a bear, but a Christian. man—all 
dangling with icicles, sweeter and 
more horrid as the storm. increased, 
Thine iron bones bade defiance to 
rheumatism ; and there, at eve, after 
a day among the drifts, wouldst thou 
sit by the kitchen fire of the Inn, till 
frozen feet dissolving sent a stream 
along the floor. There was no greedi- 
ness in thy nature, but whatever was 
the character of the coin received, 
silver or » into thy fob it went 
with a smirk and a smile. _ Nor, plea~ 
sant to thine eyes as was the froth of 
the home-brewed, didst thou ever 
a +, 2 Gey teins 

, or -Tree, or an 
Child, fe the old woman at home, 
and her whirring-wheel! Many 

ied that thou wouldst die rich— 

t it was not so. Thy widow—it 
was not our fault—was on the parish 
at last, but she never slept a night in 
& poors’-house, and was industrious to 
the end. Peace—my dear, » old 
Bobby Partridge, to thine this 
very night will I drop a tear upon thy 

ve : 


But now all is realy, and away jog 
the fair equestrians, attended by their 


foot-esquires, with Long J an in 
advance ; and passing under the sylvan 
Loughrigg- Fells, cross Brathay’s steep 
hanging bridge, and by a shady lane, 
yielding peeps of the blue distance, 
seem resolved to trace the river to its 
source. Sweeter stream-scenery, with 
richer fore, and loftier back-ground, is 
= ay to beseen within the oor amet 
ere are cottages so tinged wi e 
hue of the hills, that you can hardly 
distinguish them from rocks without 
an a ; others so glittering 
Vor. XX. shod}! 


what colour, so envel 
Do you wisely admire 
though, as you pass along, 
single out your favourites, 
carry with you images distinct and 
permanent as in a picture. Here the 
Brathay glides i in 
shallows—there p to pools— 
here it is disturbed.as a: mountain tore 
reut—there it sleeps in the meadow 
like a motionless mirror reflecting 
heaven—and ever and.anon you lose 
its gleam, but not its murmur, if cop- 
pice-woods, showing ten to the acre, 
their stately hind 

A gazing group:are ' 
ther on a rocky:eminence at High 
Skelwith, a watch-tower, i 
indeed a noble prot of meadows 
and fields, and all the gentler features 
of the vale, gradually blending with 
hill-scenery, as gradually losing itself 
in amountain- pe, crowned with 
castellated clouds, you love us, 
descend to Skelwith Bridge—cross it— 
and wind your pleasant way up to 
Lougbrigg-Tarn. ** A’ tarn, in a 
vale,” says Mr Wordsworth, “ impli 
for the most part, that the bed of the 
vale. is not formed ; that the 
water of the brooks can neither wholly 
eseape, nor diffuse itself over a very 
large area. Accordingly, in such situa- 
tions, tarns are often surrounded by an 
unsightly waste of boggy ground ; but 
this is not always Case ; and in 
cultivated parts of this county, where 
the shores of the tarp are determined, 
it differs only:from the lake in being 
smaller, and.in belonging mostly to a 


smaller valley, or circular recess. Of 


this class of miniature lakes, Lough- 
rigg~Tarn . the ee exam~ 

le. It a margin of green, firm 
Sigione, of rock and rocky-woods— 
a few reeds here,:a little company of 
water-lilies there, with beds of gravel 
or stone beyond; a tiny stream, issuing 
neither briskly nor egishly out of 
it; but its feeding ‘tills, from the 
shortness of their course, so small as 
tobe scarcely visible. Five or six cot~ 
tages: are ‘neflested in’ its peaceful bo- 
som; rocky and barten steeps rise up 
above the hanging enclosures ; and the 
solemn pikes-of Langdale overlook, 

2M 





LOUGHRIGG<-TARN. 


Txov guardian Naiad of this little Lake, 
Whose banks in unprofaned Nature sleep, 
(And that in waters lone and beautiful 
Dwell spirits radiant as the homes they love, 
Have poets still believed,) O surely blest 
Beyond all genii or of wood or wave, 
Or sylphs that in the shooting sunbeams dwell, 
Art thou! yea, happier even than summer-cloud 
Beloved by air an , and floating slow 
O’er the still bosom of upholding heaven. 


Beauteous as blest; O Naiad, thou must he! 
For, since thy birth, have all delightful things, 
Of form and hue, ‘of silence and of sound, 
Circled thy spirit, as the crowding stars 
Shine round the P id Moon. Lov’st thou to sink 


Into thy cell of ? The water parts 
With dimpling smiles around thee, and below, 
The unsunn’d verdure, soft as cygnet’s down, 
Meets thy descending feet without a sound. 
Lov'st thou to sport upon the watery gleam ? 
Dathing chy cable lacks in pearly High 

thing thy sable locks in pearly light, 
While, all around, the water-lilies strive 
To shower their blossoms o'er the virgin queer 
Or doth the shore allure thee ?—well it may : 
How soft these fields of pastoral beauty melt 
In the clear water ! neither sand nor stone 
Bars herb or wild-flower from the dewy sound, 
Like Spring’s own voice now rippling round the Tarn. 
There oft thou liest ’mid the echoing bleat 
Of lambs, that race amid the sunny — : 
Or bee’s wide murmur as it fills the broom 
That yellows round thy bed. O gentle glades, 
Amid the tremulous verdure of the woods, 
In stedfast smiles of more essential light, 
Lying like azure streaks of placid sky 
Amid the moving clouds, the Naiad loves 
Your glimmering alleys, and your rustling bowers ; 
For there, in — reclined, her half-closed eye 
Through the long vista sees her darling Lake, 
Even like herself, diffused in fair repose. 


Not undelightful to the quiet breast 
Such solitary dreams as now have fill’d 
My busy fancy; dreams that rise in : 
And thither lead, partaking in their flight 
Of human interests and earthly joys. 
Imagination fondly leans on truth, 
And sober scenes of dim reality — 
To her seem lovely as the western sky, 
To the wrapt Persian worshiping the sun. 
Methinks little lake, to whom my heart 
Assign’d a guardjan spirit, renders back 
To me, in tenderest gleams of gratitude, ~ - 
Profounder beauty to reward my hymn. 


~ 
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i ing with thy smiles of peace. 
But now, thy and gentle ’ 

More deeply felt than ever, seems to blend 

Its essence pure with mine, like some sweet tune 
Oft heard before with e, but at last, 

In one high moment of inspired bliss, 

Borne through the spirit like an angel’s song. 


This is the solitude that reason loves ! 
Even he who yearns for human sympathies, 
And hears a music in the breath of man, 
Dearer than voice of mountain or of flood, 
Might live a hermit here, and mark the sun 
Rising or setting ’mid the beauteous calm, 
Devoutly blending in his happy soul 
Thoughts both of earth and heaven !—Yon mountainside, 
Rejoicing in its clustering cottages, 
Appears to me a paradise preserved 
From guilt by Nature’s hand, and every wreath 
; son sane - hamlets mounts to heaven, 
y as a spire tiv 
Rear’d o’er the house of God. a 


Thy sanctity 
Time yet hath reverenced ; and I deeply feel 
That innocence her shrine shall here preserve. 
. Eor ever.—The wild vale that lies beyond, 
Circled by mountains trod but by the feet 
Of venturous shepherd, from all visitants, 
Save the free tempests and the fowls of heaven, | 
Guards thee ;—and wooded knolls fantastical 
Seclude thy image from the gentler dale, 
That, by the Brathay’s often-varied voice 
Cheer’d as it winds along, in beauty fades 
*Mid the green banks of joyful Windermere ! 


O gentlest Lake! from all unhallow’d things 
By grandeur guarded in thy loveliness, 
Ne’er may thy poet with unwelcome feet 
Press thy soft: moss embathed in flowery dies, 
And shadow’d in thy stillness like the heavens ! 
May innocence for ever lead me here, 
To form amid the silence high resolves 
For future life ; resolves, that, born in panes 
Shall-live ’mid tumult, and though haply mild 
As infants in their play, when brought to bear 
On the world’s business, shall assert their power 
And majesty—and lead me boldly on 
Like giants conquering in a noble cause. 

This is a holy faith, and full of cheer 
To all who worship Nature, that the hours, 
Pass’d tranquilly with her, fade not away 
For ever like the clouds, but in the soul - 
a a —_ t silent dwelling-place, 

with a smiling visage memory sits, 

And startles oft. the virtuous, with a show 
Of unsuspected-treasures. Yea, sweet Lake! 


Of deat Dos Venenceny pane en 
Thy lovely presence, with a thousand dreams 





Dancing and brightening o’er thy sunny wave, 


Though a 
When yon 
I bid 


ary mile of mist and snow — 

> And even now, 

bright star hath risen to warn me home, 
ee farewell in the certain hope, 


That thou, this night, wilt o'er my sleeping eyes 
Shed cheering rar and with freubest joy 
Make me salute the dawn. ‘Nor may the hymn 
Now sung by me unto thy listening woods, 

Be wholly vain,—but haply it may yield 

A gentle pleasure to some gentle heart 


Who, blessing, at its close, 


the unknown bard, 


May, for his sake, upon thy quiet banks 
Frame visions of his own, and other songs 
More beautiful, to Nature and to Thee ! 


After half an hour’s loitering in the 
birch-woods, and half an hour's re- 
clining on the mossy bank, while a 
couple of hatless urchins tend the po- 
nies, cropping a welcome meal by the 
road-side, you will not grudge to re- 
tarn to Skelwith Bridge, and so on for 
an up-and-down romantic mile te Col- 
with Force, one of the finest of the 
bot as waterfalls. By a _ 
scrambling, you may get thro the 
aikeweel, ise far aan the Tevel of 
the channel, to a point where the ca- 
taract is seen in all its height and 
breadth, with a noble bac nd of 
mountains. Thence to Angle Tarn in 
Little Langdale, the road winds 
through pleasant thickets, with not 
much to be seen by heedless or unin- 
structed eyes ; but to those who know 


how to see and study the character of 
a country, full of unobtrusive and ex- 
pressive features, that smile upon you 
for a moment, and disappear in varied 
succession. You must not, at present, 
think of ascending Hard-Knot and 
Wrynose, for that road (traversed of 
yore by hundreds of pack-horses every 
year) would lead you away over to 
Eskdale, and down to the shores of-the 
sea ; but keeping the ancient building 
of Fellfoot, embowered in trees, to your 
left, turn to the right, and, after a 
short bleak distance, you will behold 
Blea-Tarn, a lonely, and if in nature 
there be anything of that character, a 
melancholy depth of water ! It is thus 
finely described in Mr Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, as the abode of his Solitary: 


Urn-like it is in shape—deep as an urn ; 

With rocks encompassed, suve that to the south’ 
Is one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplies a boundary less abrupt and close, 

A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 


A liquid’ 
And one 
It seems the house of 


that glitters in the sun, 
e dwelling ; one abode—no more ! 
poverty and toil, 


Though not of want. ‘The little fields made greci: 
By husbandry of many thritty years, 

Pay cheerful tribute to the moorland house. 

‘There crows the cock, single in his domain ; 

The small birds fiud in spring no thicket there 


To shroud them ; only irom the nei 
ling up to the hill-top, 


The cuckoo, st 


bouring valcs 


Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place. 


Ah! what a sweet recess, thought I, is here ! 
Instantly throwing down my limbs at ease 
Upon a bed of heath ;—full a a spot 


Of hidden beauty have I chan 


to espy 


Among the mountains—uever one like this , 
So lonesome and so perfectly secure : 
Not melancholy—no, for it is green, 


And 


bright, and fertile ; furnish’d in itself - 


With the few needful things which life requirc:. 
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1u rugged arms how soft it seems to lic, 
How tenderly ! Far and’ near 


cae Fed 


See dt ee 


We have an image of the pristine earth, 


fed only dwelli 
an's 
First, last. and sing 


in its nakednesss. Were this 
, sole appointed ‘seat, 
e, in this breathing world, 


It could not be more quiet : owe Aap here, 
yt 


Or nowhére ; days unruffled 


e gale 


Of public news or private ; years that pass 


Forgetfully ; u 


Yd upon to pa 


The common penalties of mortal tite, 
Sickness or accident, or grief or pain !” 


«“ What!” methinks we hear a 
voice exclaim—*‘ Is that a description 
of hare, dull, dreary, moorland Blea- 
Pond, where a man and a Christian 
would die through mere blank vacan- 
ty, and weary want of world, of eye, 
and ear!” Hush, critic, hush! forget 
ye that there are sermons in stones, and 
good in everything ? In what would 
the poet differ from the worthy man 
of prose, if his imagination 
not a beautifying and transmuting 
power over the objects of the inani- 
mate world ? Nay, éven the naked 
trath itself is seen clearly but by poe- 
tic eyes ; and wert thou all at once to 
become a poet, thou wouldst absolute- 
ly shed tears over the guilt of that 
Vandalism—** Blea-Pond.” ‘Yonder 
iss licking his lips at a thistle, sees 
but water for him to drink in Winder- 
mere a-~glow with the golden lights of 
setting suns. The ostler or the boots 
at Lowood-Inn takes a somewhat 
higher flight, and for a moment pauses 
with curry-comb or blacking-brush in 
his suspended hand. The waiter, who 
has cultivated his taste from conversa- 
tion with Lakers, learns their phrase- 
ology, and declares the sunset to be 
exceedingly handsome. The Laker, 
who sometimes has a soul, feels it rise 
within him, as the rim of the orb dis- 
appears in the glow of softened fire: 
The artist compliments Nature, by 
likening her evening glories to a pic- 
ture of Claud Lorraine—while the 
poet feels the sense sublime 


Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean and the living sir, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 


thought, 
And rolls through ail things. 
_Do you kaow, we really form a very 
Picturesque and gipsy-looking growp, 


half-hidden in brackens on the side of 
this rock-crowned knoll. Now, these 
parasols might be supposed to be the 
green Tents of the Fairies. Lady-loves! 
never looked ye more beautiful. And 
how appropriately these long-maned 
eye > eg are cropping the short 
herbage of the wild! Long Jonathan 
throws a noble shadow—and the croak 
of the Blea-Tarn raven is sublime. Let 
us recline here a few minutes longer— 
and you shall hear a Tale. 

The house. now in ruins, that we 
passed a few hundred yards ago, among 
some dark firs, just before-we began to 
ascend the hill, was some years ago 
inhabited by Miles Mackareth, a man 
of some substance, and universally es- 
teemed for his honest and pious cha- 
racter. His integrity, however, want~ 
ed the grace of courteousness, and his 
religion was somewhat gloomy and 
austere, while all the habits of his life 
were sad, secluded, and solitary. His 
fireside was always decent, but never 
cheerful—there passing traveller 
periesk of an ungrudging, but a grave 

ospitalit although neighbours 
dropping in unasked were always treat- 
ed as neighbours, yet seldom were the 
invited to pass an évening below his 
roof, except upon the stated festivals 
of the seasons, or some domestic event 
demanding sociality, according to the 
country custom. ‘Year after year the 
gloom —— on his strong-marked 
intellectual countenance ; and his hair, 
once black as jet, became untimely 
grey. Indeed, although little more 
than fifty years old, when you saw his 
head uncovered, you would have taken 
him for a man approaching to three 
svore and ten. His wife and only 
daughter, both naturally of a cheerful 
disposition, grew every year more Te~ 
tired, till at last they shunned society 
altogether, and were seldom seen but 
at church. And now:a v rumour 
ran through the hamlets of the neigh. 
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bouring valleys, that Miles Mackareth 


was scarcely in his right 
he had been heard by sh ls. on 
the hills talking to him words 


and pacing up and down in ‘a state of 
dakota The family ceased to at- 
tend divine worship, and as for some 
' time the Sabbath had been the only 
day they were visible, few or none now 
knew how they fared, and by many 
they were utterly forgotten. Mean- 
while, during the whole summer, the 
miserable man haunted the loneliest 
places ;. and, to the terror of his wife 
and daughter, who had lost all power 
over him, and durst not s , fre- 
quently passed whole days knew 
gE i wiper Twas 
and ghastly, about midnight. 
His widow afterwards told, that he 
seldom slept, and never without dread- 
ful. dreams—that often, often would 
he sit up all night in his bed, with 
eyes fixed and staring on nothing, and 
uttering ejaculations for mercy for all 
his sins. 






‘What these sins were he never con- 
fessed—nor, as far as man may judge 
of man, had he ever committed any 
act that needed to lie heavy on his 
conscience. But his whole being, he 
said, was one black sin—and a spirit 
had been sent to tell him, that his 
doom was to be with the wicked 

all the ages of eternity. That 
spirit, without form or shadow—only 
a voice—seldom left his side day or 
night, go where he would ; but its most 
dreadful haunt was under a steep rock 
called Blake-rigg-scaur (you hear the 
raven now upon it); and thither, in 
whatever direction he turned his face 
on, leaving his own door, he was led 
by an irresistible impulse, even as a 
child is led by the hand. ipa 
and truly had he once loved his wife 
. and daughter, nor less because that 
love had been of few words, silent, 
solemn, and with a shade of sorrow. 
But peat a on them almost as 
if n strangers—except at 
ow when hestarted up, kissed ag 


and His whole soul was 
ed by horrid fantasies, of which it 
was itself object and victim ; and it is 
ble, that had he seen them both 
ing dead, he would have left their 
; in the house, and taken his 
way to the mountains. At last one 
ight passed away, and he came not. 
His wife and daughter, who had not 
gone to bed, went te the nearest house 
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and_told their tale. In an hour a hun. 
dred feet were traversing all the long. 
liest places—till a hat was seen flogt. 
ing on Blea-Tarn, and then a] kney 
that the search was near an end. 

were soon got from the fishermen gn 
Windermere, and a boat crossed and 
re-crossed .the tarn on its miserable 
quest, till in an hour, during which 
wife and daughter sat without speak. 
ing on.a stone by the water-edge, the 
body came floating to the surface, with 
its long silver hair. One single shriek 
only, it is said; was heard, and from 
that shriek till three years afterw 

his widow knew not that her ibs 
was with the dead, On the brink of 
that small sandy hay the body was 
laid down and cleansed of the muddy 
weeds—his daughter’s own hands a3. 
sisting in the rueful work—and she 
walked among the mourners, the 
before the Sabbath, when the ras 
entered the little burial-ground. of 


Langdale chapel, and the congreantiy 
sung a Cheistlen Psalm over the grave 
of the forgiven suicide! 


But whom have we here, perched 


upon a knoll, and each sitti a 
tipo thaeeclagged stool?-cA Mame 
of artists; and doubtless they have 
been sketching the party all the time 
of this doleful story. Time was when 
the Lake-country swarmed with gen. 
tlemen of the profession, You cou 
not stoop down to take a drink.out of 
a well by the way-side, without bei 
instantly clapped into the fore- 

of a landscape intended for the Lon- 
don Exhibition of Water-Colour Paint 
ings. If your coat was not of the right 
colour, it-was changed in a jiffy into 
red or purple, to harmonize with tl 
setting sun. A boundless hat was put 
on your head, composed of most exes 
traordinary materials ; and. a pretty 
tatterdemallion you were made of by 
the edge of the silver fountain. a 
of these artists being Cockne 

never seen a mountain in their 
days ; nor any other mist than ont 
shrouding from view the City of Lon- 
don Tavern. In their hands the Lang- 
dale Pikes used to be singular fishes 
indeed ; and their clouds seemed to be 
woven in a manufactory of power- 
looms. Every cottage in the three 
mountain counties was transmogri- 
fied into such lodges as the mail- 
coach Passengers admire, on the road- 
side, while guard drops the lea- 


ther-bag, containing political infor- 
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mation for the Surrey squire, a man 
of Whig politics, and burdened estate ! 
—The entire region was dislocated 
and turned up-side down: ‘Tree- 
less tarns became lakes valuable for 
their timber ; chasmy streams, with 
hundreds of headlong cataracts, as- 
ta ink und bey; Denqoop gt 
under 3 N= Pils 
lost their ancient hipiems ont | Tooked 
assmirk as after a visit from 
Mr Fowel Buxton, and Mrs Fry ; the 
great wide moors were enlivened by 
judiciously-planted houses of Enter- 
tainment for Man and Horse ; and the 
Alpine road, cleaving to the breast of 
the precipice, and making a narrow 
escape over the pass, was widened into 
arespectable turnpike, and, had that 

man begun to flourish, doubtless 

been Macadamised. 

Paintings, finished off from such 
iketches from nature, gave the Lon- 
doners impressions of the scenery of 
thenorth of England, which a future 
fortnight’s tour might confuse, but 
could never correct. There they hung 
in gorgeous gilt frames, before the 
gaze of an admiring public, the name 
of each in the shilling catalogue, an 
enormous lie. Such a misbegotten do- 
micile as you sometimes see in the sce~ 
nery of a Perambulatory Theatre, the 
illegitimate ing of a poor simple 
country cot, seduced bya tall, strap- 
ping, clerical character of a Gothic 
church—that, itis positively asserted, 
isto be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Ambleside ! Then for AmBLEstpe her- 
elf! Trees full-grown 
from one of the most fertile provinces 
of Asia overshadow Mr Benson's 
Smithy—and the Chapel Tower of the 
true Westmoreland breed, , stout, 
and sturdy, like a man met for wres- 
wing, be = an air of ee in- 
ependence, holding possession of its 
own church-yard, is juggled into -an 
Oriental Pagoda ! while, finally, all the 
toofs of the houses are flat, that on 
them the natives may drink tea, and 
study the stars. A patch of shadow for 
water,—something very rough indeed, 
Personating an island,—mountains of 
green mud and an indigo heaven—that 
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in the said ‘was printed 
Grassmere ; while @ lying ticket on 
the right-hand low corner of the frame 
did notscruple to say “sory.” A long 
perplexing stretch of light and shade, 
whether of liquid or solid matter, no 
man-could without severe thought con- 


jeeture, but which ultimately looked 


rather like a lake—here apparent! 
dotted with wild-ducks, thie with 
pees of ‘timber, to which human 
eads adhered, designed for a flotilla, 
ps a regatta,—was audaciously 
christened—WinpermMeERE! but not 
SOLD, the prize being understood to be 
four hundred guineas, and only within 
the ~ e of Sir John Leicester, now 
m 
pao the three artists to finish us 
off at their leisure, dear ladies! re- 
mount, and promise not to lift your 
eyes from your ponies’ ears till we cry 
* Eyes forward!” ‘We wish you to 
enjoy the soul-uplifting emotion of 
instantaneous magnificence. Tliere, 
honest Jonathan, hold the gate open 
till the cavalry get ti ; and now, 
ladies, lovely and beloved, behold the 
Vate or Great Lancpate! * 

There is no lake in that depth 
found—the glittering sunshine hides a 
cloud of rich enclosures, seattered over 
with single trees; and immediately 
below ‘your feet, a stately sycamore- 
grove, shrouding the ancient dwelling 
of Wall-end. Ay, your dazzled eyes 
begin now to discern the character of - 
the vale, gradually forming itself into 
permanent order’out of the wavering 
confusion. That thread of silver is 2 
stream! Yonder seeming ‘wreath ‘of 
snow a waterfall! No castles are these 
built by hands, but the battlements ‘of 
the eternal cliffs ! There you behold 
the mountains, from their feet resting 
on the vale as on a footstool, up to 
their crests in the clear blue sky! And 
what a vast distance from field to 
cloud ! 

You have been in Italy, and Spain, 
and Switzerland—say, then, saw ye. 
ever, any one of you, mountains more 
sublime than the Langdale Pikes ?>— 
Hear the great poet of Nature ! 


“* Many are the notes 
Which in his tuneful course the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashing shores : 
And well those Lofty Brethren bear their part ="? * 
In the wild concert, chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air thev fil! 
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With roaring sound, tliat ceases not to flow, 
Like smoke, along the level of the blast 
In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fails ; 
And, in the. grim and breathless hour of noon, 

_ Methinks that Ihave heard them echo back 
The thunder’s ing: nor have Nature's laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer frame ; a harmony, 
So do I call it, though it be the 
Of silence, though there be no voice ;—the clouds, 
The mist, the ws, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither—touch, 
And have an auswer—thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits:—there the sun himself, 
At the calm close of summer’s longest day, 
Rests his substantial orb ;—between those heights, 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewhere, in night's blue vault, 
a the stars, as of their station proud. 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
‘Than the mute agents stirring there :—alone 
Here do I sit and watch.” 


Ascending steep mountains is sla- 
vish work ; but descending ste: p moun- 
tains is pastime for the lords and the 
ladies of the earth. So, leaving all 
quadrupeds behind, we glide spirally 
down to the meads of Langiale vale, 
half walking and half flying, and with 
slightly quickened respiration are all 
leaning over the rails of a wooden 
bridge floored with sods, over a pool 
in which we can count the white 
twinkling minnows. The huge hcights 
fling their shadows quite across the 
glen, and the silence of earth and liea- 
ven is at once sweet and awful. We 
have reached the beautiful farm-houses 
of Mill-beck, quite forgetful of our 
cavalry in the rear; and we could 
never hold up our heads among tra- 


vellers, were we to pass by Dungeon. 
Gill. 

There is not on all the earth a rock. 
dungeon more incomprehensible -to 
geologists. That torrent, fierce as it 
often is, never hollowed out that dark 
prison-cell, where incarceration needs 
neither chains nor jailor. e 
probably cleft the rocks into that Pe- 
nitentiary, in which every whisperel 
prayer would be answered by an etho. 
One huge stone has fallen across the 
chasm—a dizzy and ledgeless bridge, 
over which the very goat would almox 
fear to clamber. A mile farther w, 
and you would stand by the brink of 
Stickle-Tarn, and beneath Pavey At, 
the most magnificent range of rocksin 
Westmoreland. 


‘¢ There is a cove—a huge recess, 
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That keeps till June December’s snow, 
A mighty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below. 

‘There sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The repeat the raven’s croak 

Tn symphony austere. 
Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud 
And mists that spread the flying shower, 
And sunbeams, and the flying blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past, 

But that enormous barrier finds it fast!” 


Yet since the ponies have been ptt 
into the stable, and Jonathan is mani 
festly munching cheese and bread o 

7 ‘ 


But to see everything in one day is 
impossible ; so let us away down the 
Vale on our return to Ambleside. 
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the stone-seat within the porch of that 
Farm-house, that almost looks as if it 
were an Inn, su we across 
the threshold, p+ pow a “iar es the 
interior. Chairs-are instantly swept of 
every slightest particle of dust by rea- 
dy arm and apron, and a comely ma- 
tron and her three tidy daughters re- 
quest us with smiles to be seated. 
The husband is away at his work in 
the slate-quarries ; but without him 
the honours are done to perfection. 
The house-clock points to six,—so 
setting aside two hours for breakfast 
and luncheon, we have absolutely been 
twelve astir. But then, to be sure, 
there was the loiter and the saunter, 
and the sitting, and the reclining, and 
the lying in sun or shade, on knoll 
and in dell, over gate and - rustic 
bridge, on mossy-stump soft as any 
ot and couch pes the om 
fern, canopied by the quivering birch- 
trees. Therefore, not a single soul of 
the party is fatigued in lith or limb ; 
butacross their imaginations comes the 
half-wish half-hope of dinner ;. a vi- 
sion of crumpled oat-ineal cakes round 
a delf-ware bow] of liquid, be it milk 
or cream. Guclg 
As at the touch of magic wand, the 
wish of imagination becomes a reali- 
ty—and we are all busy at our_pasto- 
ral repast. We are not. so voraciously 
hungry as.not to notice. the furniture 
of our banquet-room, the blue sky 
hardly visible through the small-paned 
lead-latticed window, for the green, 
fragrant, and flowery exotics, that, in 
oat wo beauty, show oa 
care of many superintending 
hands. A curious, richly-carved, an- 
tique oak-cabinet—with the date, ap- 
parently burned into the wood, 1666, 
shows, among a few household articles, 
about a dozen volumes ; among others, 
two or three Prayer-books and a Bi- 
blee A beam divides the room 
into tw e smaller part being all 
chimney, suspended round with hams ; 
and a half-open door in the lath-and- 
plaster, gives a glimpse of curtains in 
a bed-room, looking into the garden 
behind, under shadow of the hill. A 
long table, almost the whole length of 
the room, crosses the front-window— 
a high-backed settle is opposite, at 
one side uf the grateless fire-place, and 
the oval board on which our feast is 
spread, and the chairs we occupy, con- 
stitute, with a stool or two, the whole 
Vou. XX. ‘ 
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furniture of the parlour-kitchen-di- 
ning-room. : 

But what is all this bustle about— 
this going-out and coming-in first of 
one daughter and then of another, 
with faces not without anxiety, and 
hasty words addressed to each other 
and the matron, to us almost unintel- 
ligible in their pleasant provincialism ? 
It is drying-day, and the sunny green 
at Po great a a. -_ door, 
with its perpetual: well of bleaching 
waters, is covered with all the linen 
about the house, as with snow. There 
is going to be a tremendous shower ; 
and the frightened nymphs collecting 
shift, and cap, and sheet, and oth 
wearing ‘or sleeping apparel under 
their arms, bring the whole treasure 
of napery, under shelter, with curtseys 
and blushes of apology and confusion: 
We are indeed the most fortunate La- 
kers in the world—for we are about 
to be treated—with a THUuNDER« 
Storm! 

In two minutes it seems two 
nearer night. Go to. the door, and say 
if you ever saw a sabler sky than that 
of the growling west. A big, warm 
rain-drop plashes on your face as you 
gaze ——, and a sultry smell comes 
from the dusty road and fields, hard 
in.a long drought. Nothing Stirs. 
The hive is without a bee even on the 
front-board, and the swallow sits with 
her white-breast mute in her nest be- 
low the slate~eaves. ‘The dog has gor 
whining into a dark corner—and chan 
ticleer crows not.. The growl, as of a 
lion prowling here and there through 
a forest, comes and goes, yet foredking 
not the dark sky-bounds that now emit. 
afar off forked fire. But.a cloud right 
over-head, that has been. slowly sail- 
ing thither apparently without wind, 
flashes, and in a moment, as if the 
cope of heaven were of metal, it rat« 
tles with sharp, fierce, and long-con- 
tinued thunder bounding up and down, 
and giving way to a of echoes 
that with a pauses roll circli 
along the tops of the mountains, an 
die away, one would: almost think, 
into another world. A deluge drenches 
the only part of the vale now visible— 
that near you. Showers are seen fall- 
ing in floods, each a broad broken 
streak in the grim atmosphere at the 
hidden head of the vale, and in a few 
minutes, hundreds of white torrents 
are leaping through = mist, and the 

2 
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main vale-#tream quickening its , 
ising its eg flows Sedat 

with and ere night-fall will 

be in: food. . 


Nothing tan be mote absurd than 
to be ‘with any man, woman, of 
child, who may be ‘out of his 
tm gs eect ome 

2 closeness of the oppresses 
the heart; and the soul sinks in the 
disturbance of the senses. In such ca~ 
ses it is cruel to scold. You might as 
well lose your temper with your wife 

drowned or suffocated. Nei- 
danger by any means des« 


Out of a townsfull of peo. - 


, thirty thousand strong, as many 
killed and wounded in a pitched 
storm, as of the sanie number 
Spaniards during almost any one 
battle—in position with our 

the Peninsula—that is to 

or five. Each individual, 

imself in the brant of the 

all kinds of accursed con- 

at his ear and elbow. 

who has behaved him- 

tly in fifty great decisive 

pitched thander-storms, ought to wear 
a metlal—and belong to the Order of 


~The rain is over and gone, and the 
white mists are wreathing themselves 


themselves up, as it 
would seem, to enjoy the only blue 
region in heaven. A low, thick, awa- 


returning to solemn, and somewhat 
pale faces ; a more cheerful strain of 
conversation arises, and hark, one of 
the mountain-maidens withuut doors 
lilting, like a linnet, broken snatches 
of a song ! 
To the worthy family of Mill-Beck 


Cate 

conchnly ented by the pusiy of te 
e of 

air, imopirn ts that gas Oe Pontes 


dances, such is the power of our iia 
gination, that not ah object in hatere 
can help being beautiful. Poets and 
poetesses are we, one and all of us, 
that is certain, and perfectly 

t exelaim with Mr Wordsworth, 
“Oh! many are the poets that are sown 
By mature; men endowed with highest 


gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of 
verse |” 

The want of the accomplishment of 
verse imposes a necessity on us of 
writing = a it does not pre. 
vent us from speaking in poetry—as 
will be admitted by all who have ever 
enjoyed the delight of owr conversa. 
tion. Down the glittering valley we 
straggle in ones and twos—and fora 
mile together walk mute in the crowd 
of our own bright or shadowy imagi« 
nings. Silence is a thing indeed truly 
divine, and often do we wish for a 
world without tongues. Wordless 
ideas are alone worthy of spiritual 
essences ; and not even a single mo. 
nosyllable drops in upon the stillness 
of living thought. So speechless are 
we all—as clouds or ghosts,—as we 
turn our eyes well pleased towards 
the small serene Langdale chapel, from 
which fancy hears the sound of the 
Sabbath-Psalm—the wild beauty of 
Elterswater is passed without enco. 
mium, its moorish meadows and wil- 
derness of woods—the Brathay, with« 
out any accompaniment from our 
voices, is suffered to trill his jocund 
song, and in silence we bid the first fars 
off reappearing gleam of Windermere 
hail !—First a whisper, and then a 
word, and then an imperfect sentence, 
as single houses becomemore frequent, 
and the clustered hamlets enliven the 
cultivated hill-side—till collecting our 
seattered forces into one group on 
Rothay Bridge, we salute beautiful 
Ambleside almost with a cheer, and 
see from the dimmess that shrouds 
her church-tower, that twilight is clo- 
sing on 


A DAY AMONG ‘THE MOUNTAINS. 
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+ The Biel Charmber....de Sie Sonnets, 


THE SICK CHAMBER. 
_ In Six Sonnets, 
I, 
DISEASE, 


On Beauty’s cheek the burning flush was seen, 
Red Fever’s signal ; and her beaming 


All heavy look'd and droopi 
When April's clouds aa 
Sudden had it come, dread harbinger of woe, 
That wild disease: helf shutter'd from the day, 
In twilight gloom the gentle matron lay, 
on “ nee with coverlid of ae ak 

er eldest girl, a blooming child. of eight, 
Sate at hen head, with eyes that told of tears ; 
And, ah! too young to feel Affliction’s weight, 
Two babes—her miniatures—devoid of fears, 
Play’d on the floor, unheeding what dire fate 
Darkly might destine for approaching years ! 


Il, 
FILIAL AFFECTION, 


Serenely o’er her mother’s couch she bung, 

Not yet—not yet the victim of despair ; 

One snowy hand across her brow was flung, 

Her fingers twined amid her auburn hair ; 
Her.voice, as tender and as tremuloys 

As distant music on the moonlight sea, 

Spake still of joys to. come, and ever thus 

Pour’d on wound. a balsam 1 gushing free ; 

Anon her bright blue eyes she lifted up, 

And took the low-flamed taper, as the chime , 
Deep-toned of midnight hymn’d the march of Time, 
To bring with sleepless zeal the medicine-cup ; 

Her care was all her mother ; and her cheek 
Unrosed was pale, and, as a snow-drop, meek. 


Hi. 
DISSOLUTION. 


Swift fled the reign of hope ; bour after houn 
Beheld her withering in wacheck’d degay,., . 
Silent she yielded to the demon’s sway, 
As ’neath the whelming tempest herds: the flawer ; 
No vain repinings nose, no wild neguet, 
No unavailing tears. were madly shed, 
—_ for the that hung around her bed, 

ose fostering sun was now about ta set, 
Alone disturb’d her mind ; yet beautiful 
The outline of her features marbly show'd, 
And Death seem’d lingering, ere he dared annul 
Such excellence,; at times all crimson glow’d 
Her cheek, then paled. Time in her cup was full ; 
They watch’d, and lo! her soul had flown to God ! 





The Sick Chamber. In Sie Sonnets. 


IV. 
DESPONDENCY. 


Silent was that lone room in which she lay, 
And o’er the heart an awful feeling stole ; 
*Tis strange, when vanishes the deathless soul, 
That Fear should hover o’er its shell of clay ; 
Here Beauty had a home but yesterday, 
And now Decay is paramount—the goal 
Of Life attained, and all its windings o’er, 
Wrecks do we lie upon Oblivion’s shore ; 
Suns set and rise—earth stirs—and seasons change— 
But not for us, of whom no trace survives, 
Save in the friends that years must soon estrange ; 
For thought must follow where occasion drives ; 

_ Bee-like, afar for pleasure do we range, 
While clouds and sunshine chequer o'er our lives. 


V. 
DEPRIVATION. 


The husband hath returned to find her dead, 
His dear loved wife; this earth is now for him 
But a huge sepulchre, all wildly grim, - 

And in his woe he pats each orphan’d head, 
Looks on each face, that tells him of the past, 
And presses little hands that throng his knees,— 
** These are thy pledges, and my hopes are these, 
Lost wife ;—Almighty Father ! on them cast 

A favourable eye ; oh ! shield their youth, 
Their helpless days, from Error’s snares, and Sin, 
That, guided by thy light, which glows within, 
All stedfast may they cling to thee in truth !”— 
Thus ponders he, thus prays ; and hopes begin 
To cheer him, and Religion’s balm to soothe 


VI. 
REMINISCENCE, 


The funeral day arrives: in mourning weeds 

The household are array’d, and tears are shed 

By those, who long: have shared the family bread 
In thankful love, which kindness ever breeds. 
Yes! these are real mourners. Pomp awaits 

For ever on the wealthy, good or bad.; 

But here an hundred hearts were justly sad 
When pass’d the solemn t from the gates.— 
Then did the husband feel his widowhood ; 
Children their mother dead bewail’d in vain : 
While white-hair’d paupers, rueful eyed the train, 
Missing the Christian hand that dealt them food. 
Oh Virtue! surely thine is real gain, 

For Vice itself does reverence to the good ! 


A 





Pules of thé,Wedding. No. IV. 


TALES OF THE WEDDING. 
No. IV. 


A Wedding in Court. 


Wuen the applause which sueceeded the Geologist’s subterranean adventure 
had a little subsided, the Pastor, whose inevitable hour had at length ar- 
rived, began with no small a nce of sincerity to deplore his own mingled 
courtesy and shyness, which, by deferring his em pastoral tale till so many 
livelier narrations had exhausted the attention of the audience, would but ex- 
pose it to more painful and humiliating contrast. “Truly,” said the worthy 
Vaudois, “‘ unless emboldened by the somewhat piquant transition from the 
bowels of the earth which we have just been exploring, to the Alpine summit 
on which I was sitting, with half Switzerland at my feet, when I listened 
to the village story I am about very imperfectly to relate, I should hesitate to 
attempt it, without the powerful accompaniments of scenery which I have 
never seen equalled, and to which it is perhaps indebted for its hold on my 
memory. 

a ras residing, during one of my summer rambles in the Grisons, at the 
house of a fellow-pastor, who, sprung, like most of his brethren in that primi- 
tive canton, from a virtuous and respectable peasantry, and little distingui 
from them by superfluous: learning, only carried to a still higher degree their 
characteristic traits of kindness and hospitality. We were young and 
active, and I found in him an able and willing guide in many delightful ex« 
cursions among the neighbouring mountains. 

“‘ We had ascended one day with comparative ease the fertile and sloping 
side of the Galanda, rich in pastures and Chdlets ; and it was with a sensation 
of horror, heightened by surprise, that on reaching its elevated summit, I found 
myself on the giddy brink of a precipice of almest unparalleled height and 
abruptness. 

se T fathomed it with the eye of one not unaccustomed to mountain difficul- 
ties, and to whom the.ascent of my own neighbouring Diablents, and the 
still more formidable naked peak of the Dent de Morcle, was a familiar ex 

loit ; and was rather rashly, perhaps, pronouncing it impracticable, when my 
fost expressed his regret that my very limited stay in the country, and the two 
days at least requisite for the expedition, would dete him of the pleasure of 
showing me at the southern extremity of the canton, a far more perpendicular 
and appalling precipice, and relating to me on the spot the little romance con- 
nected with ft * However,’ continued he, ‘ we cannot choose a more delight~ 
ful situation than this for repose and refreshment. There is similarity enough 
between the two mountains to assist imagination ; and if you can convert yon- 
der smiling and richly-inhabited valley into a narrow and gloomy gorge, the 
haunt of the bear andthe vulture ; and the Rhine m ing so placid] 
amid pastures and villages, into a torrent, forcing for itself an oft-im 
passage through impending rocks, almost excluding day, you will be able to 
appreciate the daring of the Swiss heroine, who braved at the call of duty and 
affection such complicated perils. 

““* Do not be surprised,’ added he, smiling, ‘ if I tell my little tale con 
amore ; for my wife, the daughter of its fair subject, inherits, with the beauty 
on which you paid me such flattering compliments yesterday, no small portion 
of the courage and devotion which led, by the blessing of Providence, to her 
mother’s Wedding in Court.’” 


Ir was one fine day in September, highest ranges of Mount Bernina. His 
nearly thirty years ago, that a young enjoyment in this sport, which is well 
man of the upper E » na known to amount to absolute 
Aloys Voghel, set out of joy and in those accustomed to brave its pe- 
eonfidence to hunt the chamois for the ils, was perhaps heightened by the 
last time that seasom, in one of the reflection, that after his approaching 
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iage with the object of his early 


marriage 
affection, the beautiful Clara Meyer, 
persuasive 


those fond entreaties and 


smiles, which, even on the t oc= 
casion, had half sempeled edness 


poe be from the enterprise, would 
probably be often exerted to forbid its 
Fe and transform the von 
chamois-hunter into a quiet, peacefi 
hysbandman. For this once, then, at 
least, he determined to enjoy to its 
t degree of excitement the fear- 
pastime ; and with all the enthu- 
siasm, of youth and happiness, he 
bounded from rock torock, ashe caught 
glimpses of the objects of his pursuit, 
ted to lure him to the hi 
and most unexplored regions of the 
mountain. 
He was unencumbered, by 
his rifle, and a light pick-axe, indis- 
le for eecasionally hewing out 
cotsteps in the frozen snow ; a games 
’ ag slung over his shoulder, cantained 
a pair of sharp-piked sandals to fasten 
on the shoes in scaling icy pinnacles, 
a large knife to dismember 
prey, and the slender stores of bread, 
cheese, and kirsch-wasser, with which 
our hardy mountaineers support life, 
ander circumstances of extreme peril 
and fatigue. The fineness of the wea- 
ther, the magnificence of the objects 
which surrounded him, bis own bright 
Einedl to raion Sraspisite he ound 
to raise the spirits of the d 
po nigtaepy Fang = By Tg 
at no great distance im, 
a, herd of scattered chamoia, whose 
Vigilant sentinel, trusting ap- 
parently to their inaccessible situation, 


seemed slumbering on her post, his ha 


exultation was complete. 

Fastening on his piked sandals, he 
crept silently round an icy ledge, whose 
dizzy parapet was suspended over an 
abyss, which any but a Chamois hunt 


er d have shuddered to bebold, behold 


n a, deliberate aim at the 
prime animal of the herd, he had the 
satisfaction of laying it dead at the feet 
of its sagind companions, The re- 
port, of the piece, reverberating from 
rock to rock, 
tain echo, and after a moment, (allow- 
ed by every cautious hunter to ascer- 
ee Peet ate 

tur ne im 
men shonin.) the joyful yatntene 


to take possession 
Pris first business, as an experienced 


k, awakened many a moun, spired 


chasseur, was to secure the. valuable 
skin ; this he stripped off, and after 
propitiating the mountain vultures by 
a tribute of the offals and inferior paris 
of the animal, he made of the ski 
attached together by the four 


sort of knapsack, into which he put’ 


the horns, (a trophy of the age and 
strength of his victim,) the preci 
fat, and p Dyadbinperin Be fy 


cate parts ef the flesh. Fain would 
he Seve pret the bewildered herd 
ill more inaccessible ei 


into 
but this the approaching shades 
evening ante rendered too, im, 
prudent; and satisfied, for Cloza'’s 
sake, with this comparatively easy trig 
umph, he descended, singing a hunt, 
er’s carol, into those lower mountaj 
ranges, where he might safely pasate 
n 


Over the side of the mountain, which 
he chose for his descent, for the 
of variety, though not. precisely 
veda fen his. native village, layap 
it mented, and very — 


the but. occasionally used by those 


acquainted with the country, as a 
sage into Italy, the northern parts 
which, it is well known, are. chiefly 
supplied with confectioners and seller 
of lemonade by the migratory inka, 
bitants of the Engadine, who, howe 
ours seldom fail @ png with their 
ttle earnings, anc. pass evening 
of life in their native valley 
Along this path, (which he knew 
would at no great distance bring 
te a group of Chalets, where he mi 
pass the night, ) Aloys gaily 
ed, many a bright vision of love 
beguiling the tedium of t 


7, when, on, turning. @ projecting 
way, en, On turning @ projec 
angle in the path occasioned by the 
recent fall of a mighty fragment from 
above, his merry strain died upon his 
lips, and jay gave place te. horgor, om 
ding, across the path before him, 
ta dy of a aa mp8 man! 
sight so rare in these peaceful res 
gions, for 2, moment deprived the beld 
of sense an; motion, but quicks 
ly surmounting his weakness, and. ine 
the warmth which still anis 
mated the kody with a faint hope of 
restoring life, he hesitated not a mo- 
ment te cut the cord which bound 
round higneck his recent prey, (which 
rolled unheeded down the preeipics) 


his and to throw over his sturdy shoulders 


the unhappy stranger, whose blood, 
net wishesending, Aloys’ hasty attempts 





delin ’ 
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spark. it had, however, finally 
deserted its mortal tenement, and this 
sd certainty soon left beth parties at 
leisure to inquire into the circumstan- 
es which had actually drawn them to-~ 


Aloys could only attribute to a spes 
Gal interposition of Providence, his 
been induced to select for his 
retutn a path by no means the most 
obvious or direct; and this belief 
gained ground in his mind, when, on 
examining more attentively the fea- 
tures of the dead, they recalled to his 
temembrance those of an inhabitant 
of his native valley, who had left it 
some years before, to follow his for- 
tanes on the Italian side of the moun- 
tins, This the papers found on the 
victim confirmed ; but if any property 
had been about his person, ithad been 
catried off by the assassin. 

The ae cy ——— 
drawn to the by thei ities 
of a faithful oo rh now lay whining 
beside the a and menacing those 
who attempted to remove it. Aloys 
willingly pro his aid in assisting 
to convey it to the nearest village, as 
the herdsmen towld ill be : from 
their flocks ; but, though too conscious 
of innocence even to dream of incurs 
ting himself the slightest suspicion, he 
could not help feeling ‘that there was 
something ominous in thus re-enter- 
ing, 4 
which he had puted through but two 


days before at weer of pleasure 
of fame. The ter he fa lost the 


means of earning, by the sacrifice he 
had made to humanity, of every ves 
tige of his prey ; having been too much 
agitated to rescue from the general ob- 
livion even the horns and more porta- 
ble remnants of his spoil.. He, how- 


earers, whose 

hima ¢run on to ascertain the’ cats of 
the assemblage, hastily returned, and 
informed his companions, that the 
murder was already known at S+——, 
and thet its inhabitants were advan. 
cing, animated by one ¢ommon spirit, 
to seek the body and pursue the as- 
sassin. 

At daybreak, the brother of the de- 
ceased, & retired soldier with 
his parents, had rushed, wild with 
horror and dismay, into the presence 
of the Landamman, and informed him, 
that having received a letter from his 
brother apprising him of his intention 
to return Italy by the path over 
proton o he had og borg the 
view of accelerating 0 jo a meet- 
ing, and beguslng ge ie society the 
tedium of the way ; that ee 
Heard groans of & med pers 

e groans of & woun n; 
and, rushing forward, discovered 
his brother wel ih his blood. 
His first impulse, receiving the 
victim’s last sigh, hed been to attempt 
carrying his remains for safety to 
Chalets below ; but being himself weak 
and low in stature, and perceiving 
their inmates already advancing, at~ 
tracted by the dog, he hal deemed it 
more it to proceed by moonlight 

At well-Adove <a) to Ss», 
and solicit the aid of justicé to pursue 
the murderer, His tale, vouched as it 
was by his di air, and even his 
blood-stained garments, excited uni« 
versal sympathy, and roused the whole 

population: to assist his just 


revenge. 

On whom could suspicion fall? No 
nightly plunderers haunted these pas- 
toral regions, nor could such entertain 
hopes of booty in frequenting a pass 
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rarely used, and known but to the 
herdsmen of the nei ing 
Not the slightest for conjec- 
ture had presented itself to the bewil- 
dered rustics, till the unexpected - 
of Aloys Voghel with 
body, and the account of his rencon- 
tre, as given by the foremost herds- 
man, seemed to strike with a sudden 
suspicion one or two of the inhabitants, 
to whom the honest and ey sa 
character of the youth were least we: 
known. A slight whisper began to 
on bability of hi 
a t improbabili is pursuing 
ecidentall et paletantee. 
to his object, and still more of so 
i -“m ising a we se! 
turning without having accomplis 
the ostensible purpose of his perilous 


excursion. on . 
Aloys, in perfect unconsciousness 0 
the strange surmises which had arisen 
his ignorant and credulous, 
though well-meaning countrymen, re- 
lated, in answer to the questions of the 
Landamman, the simple facts of his 
slaughter of the chamois, and subse- 
ent relinquishment of his prey, to 
} aa his services lw the ~~ 
man, ucing, with an air of inno- 
cent vicinph, the still bloody knife 
with which he had dismembered the 
spell as the sole remaining evidence 
his Fier victory. 

t the sight of the blood-stained 
knife, a murmur ran t the as- 
sembly, as it was evidentl a simi- 
lar weapon that the abe been 
committed ; and the story of the cha- 
mois, by which Aloys accounted for its 
condition, to bear somewhat of 
am; apocryp 


character to minds al- 
ready under the influence of prejudice. 
It was then mentioned by.an inhabit- 
ant of S——., that the had 


been to quit his native valley, 
under the influence of a rejected suit 
to the very Clara Meyer who was now 
about to be united to Aloys ; and the re- 
= 4 a a ga Sbably weigh or 4 
wealth as might probably weigh wit 
her father, if A with’ the maiden 
herself, seemed to supply to the com- 
mission of this mysterious crime that 
motive which had hitherto been sought 
in vain. ~ 
The tide of _— opinion, till then 
favourable to eyes » bravery, and 
reputed probity of Aloys, began rapid- 
ly ‘to turn; and .the. man, 
though his suspicions were strongly 


demanded his detention. 
however, that the young man 
have the full benefit of the tegti. 
mony of his own neighbourhood, and 
the solace afforded by the society.of 
his friends, he readily coun 
have him escorted to his own vil 
of M——~, which, indeed, as the prin. 
cipal seat of justice in the valley, pom 
sessed the only prison it could furnish, 
in the massy ruins of a baronial Cag. 
tle, of which the donjon alone remain. 
ed entire. 

The news of this disastrous occur. 
rence had spread like wild-fire 
the pastoral valley, and ere theopri» 
soner and his escort reached M—; 
half its families had been plungediin 
consternation by an event so tragieal 
and supnaed. Very few of his 
townsmen lent the slightest creditto 
the atrocious charge ; the young men 
were with difficulty restrained. from 
attempting a rescue ; but the cautious 
elders, though they disbelieved: the 
fact, saw, in the train of circumstan 
tial evidence, a presumption against 
the accused, the consequences of whieh 
nothing short of the discovery of teal 
assassin, could well avert. ort 

Aloys, while conveying to the.cha- 
teau on a hill ple <n the vi 
had to the cottage of Conrad 
Meyer, the father of Clara ; and:it was 
some alleviation to his misery, tose 
at his threshold the aged Conrad, 
who, taking the young man by .the 
hand, said before the assembled mul- 
titude, “ I and my daughter know 
that he is innocent. There is in this 
a mystery, which God in his own good 
time will clear up. He is my son, and 
I will accompany him to that dreary 
abode, which, whatever it be to the 
convicted, should at least to the sus 
pected, be made a place of safety, not 
of punishment.” Ww 
.. These words of Conrad soothed the 
indignant spirit of the youth, while 
his influence and activity gave to 
gloomy dungeon all the air of comfort 
it was capable of receiving. . 

In the meantime, the character of 
Clara, which, amid the tenor 
of a pastoral life, had-hitherto found 
no opportunity of developing its ener 
Pr ae an by her lover’s — 
to a heroic devotion, not incompa' 

A 
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she conceived the romantie project 

of endeavouring to invalidate it, by 

the discovery of such fragments of his 
lost booty as were of a nature to defy 
the effects of weather, and the rapa- 
ity of the waneiain veltare ; 

‘0 attem ous pilgrimage 
alone, woul: ay nee not 
gourage ; her father was too old and 
infirm to be her guide on the occasion, 
and among the young men of the vil- 
Jage she felt at a loss whom to select 
for so delicate and hazardous an un- 
destaking. With the tact.whieh en- 
ables one powerful and generous mind 


to appreciate similar qualities in an- 
other, she fixed upon the last person 
who would have occurred to one of a 
common soul ; @ rejected rival of poo: 
Aloys, but one, who, on 
ly informed 


being candid- 
of her prior attachment, 
had displayed @ generosity and mag- 
ogee in bis expressions towards 


had (Chélets before men 


she, “I have not forgotten 

herous conduct towards one whom you 
might have viewed with jealousy and 
hatred ; and I come to give you an op- 
pertanity of doing a deed which will 
make fairer maids than poor Clara 
te the possession of a 
strength of the young man’s character ; 
he entered iy inte her views, with 


f villnge : by her 1 a 
o e, by her nai 
quit for 4 short while a scene so d 
tressing. 

Tt was late in the ecason, and the 
first snows had fallen in the highe 
ranges of the mountain ; but the ad- 
venturous pilgrims trusted chey might 
yet easily trace the path over the Ber- 
ports yee me ante Bo 

uainted, and the which, 
pact tg ghey Ls 

ought recognize 
Clara's animated description. Furnish- 
ed with the usual requisites of moun- 
tain travellers, to which the attentive 
Franz insisted on addinga paep- 


herd’s cloak, to protect Clera from tl 


piercing cold, when fatigue should 
oblige her to take some rest, they set 
out, piously invoking on their enter- 

rise that blessing of Heaven, which, 
if’ a of — could ne it, 
might humbly hope to enjoy. 

The haryest moon shone bright on 
their course, and, invigorated by the 
of fa nd og : hours, ‘ou the 
of fatigue for many hours, passing 
tioned, while their 
simple inhabitants were yet buried in 
repose. They reached, just as the 
first rays of morning tinged the hogi- 
zon, that elevated point or Col over 
whieh the path wound, and, i 
@ moment to take breath ‘ 
ascent, stood, accustomed as 
were to Alpine scenery, in speechless 


admiration of the noble 


amixtureof the generous feeling which - 


in doing justice to an enemy, 
and of the disinterested love which 
seeks only the happiness of its ob- 
ject, 





of the sapphire and the emerald. 

At any other moment it would have 
= Gove to lure them from their 
course, but its dazzling and unsullied 
surface only reminded Clara of the 
‘stain on her Aloys’ hitherto spotless 
be oe Po hed her, ee 
-with another cheering presage: Like 
other glaciers with which she and her 
thountain guide were familiar, it‘had 
‘its Moraine, or border of huge stones, 
‘thrown up from the bosom of its deep 
fissures by the indignant heavings of 
the closing mass of ice. ‘ Franz,” 
‘said she, “ it is an old saying, that the 
Glaéiers will suffer no polluted in- 
Mate in their clear bosom ; it is as 
old and true, that He who made them 
‘will not allow the load of guilt to rest 
-long upon the fair fame of the inno- 

cent !” 

Proceeding rapidly on their way 
‘they soon descried at a distance below 
‘them the rude cross with which the 

of the herdsmen of the Chalets 
marked the scene of blood, and 
their first emotion on beholding it, 
“was to fall on their knees and put u 
a prayer for the soul of the murdered, 
‘in which Clara could not forbear 
‘mingling a petition for the safety of 
‘the living. The innocent pair shud- 
on approaching the spot where 
‘a fellow-creature had been so recently 
immolated to avarice or revenge ; but 
their emotions were soon absorbed in 
‘the intense gaze with which they 
‘fathomed the precipice immediately 
below them, whose position exactly 
tallied with the artless narrative of the 
unfortunate huntsman. 
‘ “To descend to the brink of the tor- 
“rent, which, like an imperceptible sil- 
‘ver thread; wound through the rocky 
- defile, some thousand feet beneath, 
‘seemed an enterprise beyond human 
agility, and Franz felt it his duty to 
jp onwgy er with his determined com- 
-panion before attempting it, on the 
-Obvious danger of the » Fact and 
ithe probability that the ware ty 
‘ had long ago swallowed up, and borne 
- far thence, the trophies of her lover's 
innocence. Finding his  repregenta- 
“tions fruitless, he hesitated not a mo- 


-them farther- 


ment in 

only, for her sake, on a short 

for repose and refreshment.-.  » i, 
He ‘had not neglected to» 


her with one of those staves 


with iron, aoe assistance in 

ing 8 eclivities. e - Alpiy 
traveller has eberienbea + tel 
before her to explore every peri 
step, he returned, after a 

its practicability, to assist his daunj 
less companion. Several of the clefts 
through which they Wwere- obliged) 
wind their tortuous coursé, were stil] 
filled with oo snow oe ice of forttier 
seasons ; t required a steadiness, 
and boldness of footing, which loye 
and duty could alone have inspiredin 
an unpractised female. There’ Wete 
moments when even the steadfast ée 
of the bold chasseur sickened, ‘as-it 
caught a glimpse of the foaming ‘tor 


‘rent over which they hung suspended 


in mid air, and into whose. dark wa 
ters one false step would consign them, 
and fear was a sensation so néw't 
him, that it pressed the more “am 
on his usually buoyant spirit. “Cla 

however, the object of all his’ solith 
tudes, preserved amid so many’ périls 
all the composure and presence Of 


mind inherent in her character, an@ék 
was only while thus geherously*té 
scuing it for another that Franz, pér- 
haps, first fully appreciated’ the trem 
sure Fate had denied to himself. This 


was no moment, however, for vain‘té- 
ts, had they been compatible with 
is manly and liberal character ;-he 
gave them to the winds, and felt only 
the i pride of the bearer of some 
precious deposit, straining every nerve 
to consign it unharmed to its fortunate 
possessor 


The more serious difficulties of the 
path were at length happily surmount- 
ed; and when no other obstacle ‘pre- 
sented itself than loose fragments ‘of 
rock, or up-rooted trees, hurled from 
above by spring avalanches, the hardy 
travellers despised the familiar dan- 


~gers, and hastened on in spite of fa- 


tigue, which none who have: tiot- de 
scended the face of an Alpine preespice 
can adequately appreciate. 1 
whole heaps of rubbish giving ‘way 
beneath their feet, threatened to pre- 
cipitate them-into the current belows 
seemed 


“sometimes the path 


with such masses of rock, as to dény 
progress ; but in all the 
glory of triumphant heroism, and sue 
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_ Blessing Heaven for. their. safety, 
they pursued with. anxious. steps se- 
routes along the bottom of. the 
mc their hearts beating ‘high with 
hopes and fears, in search of. the ob- 
ject.of so many toils.and perils. . Pro- 
vidence. rewarded with success the 
disinterestedness of Franz, pe he 
many ong 

the pees whe stum- 
bled on a chamois’ horn, which, by its 
ces of recent dismemberment 


. actual witness on the spot,) 
he naturally cast his eyes upward, 
dong the face of the precipice, to as- 
certain whether any particular vail 
jection in its beetling cliffs could 
arrested, in its descent, the progress of 

a falling body. . 

. His. gaze was the falcor one of an 
experienced chasseur, and. ft rested on 
an object of Ae others best calculated 
o n the mysterious pear 
jl at a of re 
wan’s booty... In.a.niche of the.rock, 
ata height above him which diminish- 
ed the gigantic robber and his moun- 
haedagragasie .to a scarce visible speck, 

ung: the eyrie. of. a Lammer Goyer, 
qreagle of the Alps, whose aerial do- 
micile Franz no.sooner descried, 
- ht and found, in. the vestiges 
. Cite bags sates, tying the spot where 

n ptive 

evidence at least of Their Davin pure 
veyed from thence the. 
due of the spoil. With a feeli ig of 
certainty in his conjecture, of 


confidence in his success, which he - 


would have found it difficult to.con- 
vey to the mind of. another, he at.once 
to brave the perils of the 


(frequenth exceeding nine feet from. 
wing to oes). rendered an encounter 
with him on a dizzy most. 
hazardous. Franz, it must be confess- 
ed, in addition to his | desire 
to. befriend Clara and. her lover, was. 
animated by that hereditary hatred 
which every Swiss ~enter- 
tains towards the most sanguinary 
enemy: of his flocks; and under the’ 
irresistible influence of both senti- 
ments, he was half way up the cliff 
ere he had coolness to reflect on Cla- 
ra’s certain alarm, and possible help. 
lessness, should a false step. cont: § 
life of her protector. 

Poor Clara, whose own want of suce. 
cess had made her watch with tenfold 
interest the motions of Franz, had, on 


observing him pick up. something, 
towards the 


age, apparentl 
less charge, my der leaving Ee to. 
pe sr miserably, in a 
er unassisted escape 
miracle ! 

Suspicion finds small harbour in @ 
truly generous mind ; and thoughts of 
treachery gave. almost ‘instantaneous 
place to apprehensions little less cruel, 
and anxiety the most ‘intense for the 
result of an enterprise, ‘the nature.of 
which she soon guessed, from the same 
indications which had prompted . it. 
Again she raised her eye — that 

icular rampart of primeval ’ 
see iad gh she had been fa 
ess sensible while engrossed b 
choice of her. oe ee the 
difficulties of her own path, than, now, 
when standing-in all the powerless- 
ness of her sex and situation, she. saw 
them again braved, and for her, wer 
being, whose disinterested sacrifice of 
bis life might perhaps add remorse to 
the other horrors of f her death in the 
waren 


one of those terrible hours 
which a ust the sensations and suf- 
ferings of ‘et ranted his. ad- 
venturous, uently serene 
manly. form, often 


Bist altozether: frm he. gaze, by prow 





. wounded bird, or his 


Wedding. We: TV. 
wed loved wie 'he eyrlsy alia 


, is invested with soniewhat of 
the mysterious attributes, and awful 
character, of the Roe or Simorgh of 
Rastern fiction), flashed on her mind ; 
and when she saw his human antago- 
nist level the rifle, before slang over 
his shoulder, and deliberately take 
aim at the creature, one fell swoop of 
whose wing Would suffice to oe 
him from his perilous post, she wild- 

‘shrieked out those entreaties to de- 
which might, could they have 
reached him, havé shaken the nerves 
of the intrepid marksman. 
- His piete' was at his head—it was 
an awful moment-to look up again 
was —— her power—she involun- 
tatily her ears; but to escape 
the Te 


port of a shot, magvified, by a 


thousahd mountain echoes, to a peal 
of thunder, was impossible, and in a 
sort-of stupor she awaited its result. 
A few seconds only elapsed—the crash 


8 indicated a falling body ; 
ther that of the mortally 
mangled and 
bleeding invader, she durst not turn 
to ascertain. The corse, rebounding 
from @ shelf above her, fell at her very 
- sidea few drops of life-blood stained 
her garmnent—It was ‘the eagle's |— 
Teats fell like rain, and mingled with 
‘it, whose fount, had the event been 
otherwise, might have been dried by 
madness ! 


-* (Gratitude for a moment absorbed 
anxiety, but it soon awoke ; for Frans 
had Gasoute, eee 
nest, (always placed, by unerring in- 
étinct, in the most inaccessible spot, ) 
and should he even sueceed, life might 
have been perilled in vain ; the sup- 


robber might have been unjust- 


o 
bat w 


phatitly waved, on the end ane, 
a dusky object of some sive, whid 
Clara’s , if not her eye, told he, 
must be the piedge of her lover's safe. 
ty! That of his generous ‘Tival wa, 
however, now little less near ter 
heart, and she felt that, to thinkef 
Aloys, while Franz was yet in petil, 
would be selfishriess indeed ; yet they 
perhaps mage 8 wii ‘in the 
prayer with which she ‘dourane 
the dencetit of the now cautions 
of a rival’s ransom ! + 

It was a triumphant ote, and ‘salty 
the hand and heart of Clata 
could have afforded Franz iniore 
quisite satisfaction than he felt, When 
able to display to the transported inéid. 
en the horn and skeleton of the’Cha 
mois, and 2 large portion of the %kih, 
yet knotted together by the feét iiitg 
the species of natural wallet before de 
stribed, thereby satisfactorily distii. 
tinguishing the reniains from those of 
ah animal killed (as was Pea 4 

uent) by’ falling from the 

uring a Yertigite with the Pi 
Lammer Geyer. atl any citi. 
stance been wanting to identify it with 
the one abandoned by the huni 
of Aloys, an irresistible one’ pres 
itself on examining the . En 
tangled in the small cord by Which 
the feet had been secured 4 
was the sheath of the hi 
Aloys had hastily used to cut the 
stronget one which bound it to his 
shoulders. - 

The joy of Clara on beholding thee 
unequivocal testimonies of her 
imnocence and Rina f p= ‘more 
overpowering than all her’ previous 
perils and fatigues, and she satk on 
the ground beside the torrent, whore 
refreshing waters afforded’ 
assistance in restoring her. | Tes 
turning ‘consciousness, however, 
turned all the native strength of Ch» 
fa’s noble character, and her expres 
sions of gratitude to her disin 
companion were only exceetled in ei- 
ergy, by those inspired by a’ higher 
power. = % 

During a pause from toil and’ ek 
citement, sweetened by ‘the’ purert 
feelings of our nature, it A 
Franz (who had, when a boy, passed 
the summer amid the huntsmen ‘Of 
Mount rtm) that by pe ui 
its uppe end the valley into W 
they had descended, they might emery 
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fhrough ‘a narrow and frightful defile 
of the skirts of the mountain, without 
i its higher elevations. 

Of tetas” sald he, Tata not afraid 
fo propose to you eficountering any 
horrors which a gloomy uninhabited 
can present ; for your trust is in 

im who can make a yet darker val- 
ley lose its terrors ; but from what I 
have-ex of the bodily fatigue 
of ascending yonder cliff, as well as its 
unspeakable difficulty, I tremble to 
think of your attempting it. I believe 
I remember of the Grabur-thal 
4 undertake for its leading to our ob- 


ject, and — it well its 
dicmal title, the gates of death -we 
know lead to Paradise.” ; 

‘Clara gave her willing assent, and 
with hearts and steps so light that the 
additional burden of the relics of the 
Chamois, and the huge pinions of the 
Lammer , was unfelt, the joyous 
pair by an easy and even 
pleasant path up the valley. After 
some hours of almost insensible but 
continued ascent, Franz deemed him- 
self fortunate in discovering towards 
sunset, from well-remembered indica- 
tions, that they could not now be far 
distant from the Chalets formerly men- 
tioned (the only habitations the moun- 
tains afforded), and which the incre- 


~dible fatigues and anxieties of the day 


would now render a truly welcome 
haven. These, however, were not des- 
tined yet to terminate. _ 

The valley they were ascending be- 
—_ ms usual, much nan 
ts upper extremity ; it at 
contracted to a frightful defile, over- 
= both sides by gigantic rami- 

s of Mount Bernina, and in 
tome places not above a few fathoms 
wide. The path had insensibly wound 
to a much greater height above the 
torrent, and it was ouly through the 
gloomy fir-trees scattered on the rocks 
beneath them that the travellers caught 


eins Celene meas 1: 
with fearfully increasing rapidity, it 
darted like an arrow through the 
chasm. There was something omi- 
nous, however, in its sullen roar. The 
with i thar reps ingeiseude which 

it that vague inqui ic! 
80 often precedes impending danger ; 
when one of the sudden gusts of wind, 
80 common in similar situations, be- 
gan to rise, and the clouds accu- 
mulated. round the setting sun to 
pony @ a stormy and perilous appear- 


A great deal of light and reeent 
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and falling snow in # mass resembling 
a dense cloud piercing with its subtle 
flakes the unprotected ery ‘of the 


Both were aware of the peril, and knew 
it to be imminent beyond description.’ 
The road, at all times hazardous, was 
unknown to them ; ten minutes more 
ef the hurricane would suffice to cover 
it entirely, nay to obstruct the whole 
narrow defile by which alone they 
could attain the spot on the mountain- 
side, where stood the Chdlets, - their 
sole hope of shelter or safety. 

Every nerve was strained for a ‘while 
with the mute energy of desperation ; 
rendered in Franz almost superhuman 
by the thought of having by his rash 
counsel involved his weaker compa 
nion in so awful a situation. Finding 
her at length, from bodily exhaustion, 
incapable of further ‘with the 
elements, ** Clara,” said he, ** it is 
hard to perish thus with victory in our 
hands—but at least we will perish to- 
gether. I left you once to-day, to risk 
my life for you, but not for kingdoms 
would I leave you-to save it !” 

“ Franz,” said Clara, in a faint but 
resolute voice, ‘‘ you must leave me—~ 
your own safety demands it, and itis 
the only ro ged As mine. You have 
got strength and activity enough to 
combat the tempest, and, if you lose 
hot a moment, may gain, ere the pass 
is blockaded, that outlet which I trust 
will bring you to safety and succour. 
The herdsmen will assist ‘you to return 
for me, if it is the will of Providence 
I should be saved. If otherwise, you 
will at least live te comfort the grey 
hairs of my father, and vindicate the 
fair fame of my Aloys——” 

She was incapable of saying more 
a sort of stupor, the united effect of 
cold and fatigue, seemed to be gaining 
ground, and’ Franz, having lifted’ her 
into a somewhat sheltered, yet eleva- 
ted spot, which he conceived would be 
among the last covered, and which lie 
felt sure he should rec planted 
firmly in the at her heatl ‘the 
two piked staves which had assisted 
theirdescent, and, forming of the cloak 
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he'carried, a sort-of rude a over 
the sinking Clara, rushed with all the 
of | in quest of succour. 

“ hurricane continued with una- 
bated fury—the sun had set, but even 
had ,it--been otherwise, the heavens 
were enve in a dusty:cloud, more 
resembling in its minute and penetra~ 
ting nature, the sands of Arabia than 
the snows ofa northern region. But 
Franz was a hardy mountaineer, and 
with death behind, and life in pros- 
pect, what is there that youth cannot 
achieve ? 

- The was fast closing; but the 
drifts which blockaded it were yet soft 
and unconsolidated, and a glimpse of 
the mountain slope beyond, lent him 
soma to 4g every obstacle. 

emerging from the narrow gorge, 
the force of Che storm, more diffused, 
became less terrific, and a temporary 
cessation of its fury enabled Franz to 
discern at perhaps a quarter of a mile 
below, the Chélets, the objects of his 

Hoenn pasegy He i antag spite 
of engee , over the so show 
with the rapidity of a Chamois, and 

, breathless and exhausted, the 
door of the nearest hut. 

He knocked long and loudly, know- 
ing from experience how sound and 
dreamless are the slumbers of the 

ful herdsman ; but he knocked 

im vain. No human voice answered 

his frantic summons, though the low 

stifled growling of a dog within soon 

swelled to the indignant baying of the 

guardian of his master’s property. The 

truth flasbed on one well acquainted 

with pastoral customs. The advanced 

"season, and threatening appearance of 
the sky, had that day caused the herds- 
men to emigrate with their flocks to 
the lower pastures, and the faithful dog 

remained till they should return on 
the, morrow for such part of their sim- 

store as they had been unable to 


e. 

Franz stood rooted, in all the agony 
of disappointment ; but while he hesi- 
tated whether to break open the frail 
door in quest of refreshment at least 
for his fainting companion, the equal- 
ly slight window gave to the 
alarmed sentinel from within, who, in 
all the grandeur and majesty of bis 
raceystood a moment eyeing the in- 
truder, as if deterred more by his fa- 
miliar ag than by the rifle in his 
hand, springing upon him. It 
was a shaggy dog of the St Bernard 
breed, of uncommon size and strength ; 


and distracted as was the omind@ 
Franz, he thought he recollected:tig, 
ving seen it before. 9) sli 
The sight of the snow seemed+to- 
delight the noble animal, and divert ig 
even from its post of watchf 
and while it rolled its huge-body 
the familiar element, and seemed.rge 
ther to enjoy than. defy. the tempest; 
Franz cautiously entered the hut, 
seizing precipitately a flask of kirscha 
wasser which he saw on a shelf, flew 
down the slope, rather “ee ly 
whistling for the dog as a. relief to: 
solitude, than aware of the powerful 
ally-he was enlisting in his services: 
There was a lull in. the. tempest-ag 
he entered the defile. . The moog 
struggled with sickly glimmer 
the driving wrack ; and he couldisee 
far before him, over the now.nearly 
uniform sheet of snow. But»not's 
trace of a human being was. visi 
nor did the spot where he thought he 
had left Clara, present even a vestige 
of the tall staves which he had setup 
to insure its recognition. A-shudder 
crept-over his frame, and:he. felt as.if 
in leaving Clara he had been hermunm 
derer ! err, 
He ran with frantic eagerness.toand 
fro, racked his memory for the.signs 


indicative of the spot he in 
vain to recognise, and in his 
called loudly on the- insensible.and 
buried Clara. She answered not—but 
Providence, when man’s aid was vail; 
had sent her'a deliverer from the brnte 
creation. Thedog, who, in followi 
Franz at a distance, -had con 
more his own amusement. than: the 
wishes of a stranger, no sooner heard 
the shrill cry of evident distress, than 
with the admirable instinct of. his 
race, improved by some years’ .resiv 
dence with the good fathers of St Bem 
nard, he dashed through every obstas 
cle, ploughed up the. snow with his 
bold front, and eagerly, yet cautiously, 
groped among it with his feet. - 
efforts, which Franz beheld with pious 
gratitude, were for some. time vague 
and unsuccessful ; at length theiruls 
creasing energy indicated. a positive 
scent ; he bounded over intervening 
hillocks, and on a spot,which ;Frans 
had. twenty times passed-over, o 
changed was its aspect during his 
sence, ) began to remove the snow with 
his paws with the dexterity.of-a pio+ ; 
neer, and the tenderness of a: 
towards her sleeping child. i: eR 
A glimpse of the cloak which Frans 
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had suspended over Clara, sufficed to: 
make him join with heart and hand 
in the efforts of his gallant comrade. 
The cloak was soon wholly disinterred, 
and beneath its friendly shelter, Clara 
lay, protected by it from immediate 


. egntact with the chill surface of the 


snow, but -of course thoroughly be- 
numbed and insensible.. Franz had 
immediate recourse to the bottle he had 
snatched from the hut. To make her 
swallow any part of its reviving con- 
tents was beyond his power; but the 
stimulus afforded by chafing with it 
her feet and hands, seemed not wholly 
ineffectual ; and the dog; coiling him- 
self, after a thousand joyful demon- 
stratious, into a’ huge fleecy ball be- 
side her, served by his opportune 
warmth to assist the progress of re- 
stored animation, 
- The storm was passed, and the moon 
shining brightly in an again uncloud- 
ed heaven; so that Franz could deli- 
berately seek a spot to which he might 
bear Clara till her recruited strength 
should it her to accompany him 
tothe Chalets. . Not far from‘ him he 
descried a sort of cave, formed by im- 
pending rocks, whose entrance, before 
iced, showed amid the surround- 
ing snow like a black speck. To this 
he resolved to carry her, trusting that 
thé motion: would contribute to restore 
the-suspended circulation. He was 
right. Scarcely had he deposited her 
inher new retreat when she opened her 
languid eyes, and the first object on 
which they rested being the superb 
dog, she wildly exclaimed, ‘ ‘Thou at 
least knowest that Aloys did not mur- 
der thy master !’”” 

These few incoherent words recalled 
to Franz’s bewildered mind the whole 
history of the dog who had formerly 
saved the life of: his poor master, when 
ae with a small supply of Ita- 

luxuries for the use of the nume- 
fous guests of the convent of St Ber- 
nard, and had ‘been presented. to him 
bythe good fathers ; on a later and 
more fatal oceasion, he had summoned 
; succour ~ herdsmen ‘of the 
ts, among whom, in itude 
for their services, thou shewellind, 
he had since taken up his abode. 
the moment that Clara saw 
the animal, her mind an ‘its 
vined 3 ra Tre- 
vived, i ie, £ the fin- 
ate heaven is in this. My rescue 
faithful creature is a hen that 


my life is necessary to the vindication 
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of his master’s supposed murderer. 
Give me but an hour.or two to repair 
bodily eubettlane and I no accom~ 
ny you through év. eed 
p's coaetag! her heed gunk gently on: 
the pillow afforded-by her shaggy de- 
liverer ; and Franz, whom anxiety: 
alone had kept from giving way to 
invincible slumber, t the sleep of. 
toil and innocence on hard rocky: 
floor of the cave. 0S doa 

It was well for the repose of the 
pilgrims that the beams of the sun . 
were excluded from their retreat, for 
it had passed its meridian ere exhaust- 
ed Nature had indemnified herself‘for 
a day of matchless fatigue, by a night 
of corresponding rest and oblivion. 

Its invigorating effects enabled the 
pair’ to surmount with ease the fast- 
vanishing difficulties of the pass. The 
faithful dog led the way to the Ché< 
lets, with whose inmates (returned to 
complete their removal) the travellers 
partook of a rustic meal, and whiled 
away in mutually interesting commu~ 
nications, such a portion. of the day, 
as enabled them to re-enter their na- 
tive village under cloud of night, and 
thereby entirely to conceal their ad- 
venturous expedition. 

The safe return of his daughter, and 
the success with which her un 
leled exertion had been rewarded, ap-: 

to her venerable father so clear- 


to indicate the _— interposition 
of Heaven in behalf of injured inno- 
cence, that he could not for a moment 
doubt its effect on judges simple and 
unprejudiced, or rather already fa« 
vourably disposed towards the prison- 
er. He, therefore, instead of privately 
communicating to the Landamman 
the result of his daughter’s researches, 
and thereby probably procuring the 
release of his son-in-law, judged it 
more expedient and honourable for» 
the accused, to reserve, to be — 
in open court, those proofs of his inno- 
cence, which would give publicity to 
his vindication, and wipe away every 
trace of so injurious an accusation. 

The day of trial, which, in that 
simple and patriarchal government, no 
tedious forms of law occurred to re- 
tard, accordingly arrived; and an 
event so unusual had collected a con~ 
course of people from all parts of the 
canton. The open, honest counte- 
— Ay _. reputation of 
Aloys, excited a ‘/prepossession 
in his favour ; ie same time the 
weight of presumptive evidence was 
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. a8 to excite considerable appre~ 
_—— for his liberty, if not his 
On the of the prosecution 
e the brother of the deceased, the 
i soldier already mentioned, 
a oa ‘isliked ia by 
pect, y in ; 
and who, both in early youth, and 
since his return to his native place, 
had been by his conduct rather a dis-. 
grace than a comfort. to. his aged pa- 
rents. His story, however, was di 
tinctly told, and corroborated by the 
letter he produced, announcing his 
brother's intended journey homeward, 
and by the testimony of the herdsmen, 
who had been summoned to the suc- 
eour of the murdered. 
. Aloys, on being asked what wit- 
nesses he could produce in exeulpa- 
tion, only raised his eyes in a mute 
appeal to the all-seeing eye of Hea~ 
ven !—-When, to the jo surprise 
of all present, old Conrad Meyer step- 
forward, leading by the hand his 
hter, and her noble coadjutor. 
“ It ches pleased the Almighty,” said 
‘ the venerable old man, “ to answer 
in a wonderful manner the appeal of 
yonder injured young man ; and, by 
means of c timid ae anda — 
rival, to bring to light proofs, whi 
onnin bared in — : ine prone a 
ing a beg, w e eau: 
to be laid on the table, he produced 
from thence the.skin and horns of the 
Chamois, prepared for removal, in 3 
manner a to the —— rustic 
assembly, and entangled, as before sta~ 
ted, in the cords which bound them, a 
knife-sheath, which many among them 
pr ena RHE of Aloys, 
. Ageneral shout of triumph testi 
Bote vie seater © this unex~ 
pected ration ef the prisoner’s 
artless tale ; and when the noble-mind- 
ed Franz, by desire of the Judge, de- 
seribed, in glowing terms, the ‘oe 
of the adventurous journey, dwelling, 
pn mage y, mappa pp and in- 
" trepidity of Clara, without appearing 
to feel that in accompanying her he 
had done aught bey: 


ae ve 


» Aloys, ing from hi , threw 
Pep 
netgear oy ae 
who, overcome of 80 
Moving a scene, that heroism 


5 


CAng: 


_ and female weakness were not ineoing 


patible. 7h; 
When order was in some measure 
restored, the Landamman, who hed 
been much affected by the incidehip 
of a trial, to which he feared so dif. 
ferent a result, addressing with a be. 
nevolent smile the happy group:be 
fore him, announced his intention of 
detaining the prisoner in his y 
until the fulfilment of that ancient 
and touching custom of the Engadine, 
which, when any one has been confix 
ned on an unjust accusation, demands 
his release from durance by the fairest 
maid of the canton, who, in token of 
— ye _ = a rosé! 
All eyes turned on the ha 
who, receiving from the tle 
the flower ( which his adjoining garden 
supplied), placed it in her lover's band, 
Conrad Meyer; taking from his with. 
ered finger the wedding-ring, whith, 
since the death of his beloved partie, 
had never before quitted it, handed it 


in silence to the delighted Aloys, who, 


reverently kissing the pledge of 
years’ connubial Resaitenty Ate 
it to that youthful hand, to whichbe 
owed more than life,—li and ho. 
nour! The Landammen led thepm 
cession, which eee a 
ed to the village-church, » seting 
as the father of the young man he has 
since befriended through life, he sane. 
tioned with his presence a ceremony, 
still remembered in the Engadine, m 
its German and Italian dialects; yy 
the names of Rosen-Hinath,’—m 
© Nozze della Rosa !” 2 
The brother of the deceased (whom 
no one recollected having seen in‘eourt 
after the preduction of the mute’ Wit- 
nesses of Aloys’ innocence) was séte 
ears afterwards recognised as lay 
ther of La Trappe. Soon after bis 
disappearance a letter was réceived, 
indicating the spot in the garden where 
IS 
wealth. is 
dering it as the price of their sous 
a were equally = i 
unable to appropriate. 
part ee it the exectionat ais 
Hospice for travellers on the site of 
their son’s murder, and divided’ the 
remainder between the —— 
men, whom their humanity 
ly involved in his ca 
vied with Maa pn oe in their efforts 
supply to the broken-hearted 
couple, the lees of their lost childres. 
2 ; 
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Grafensiesn. 


‘ GRAPENSTEIN.* 


. We had intended to write a short 
article, by way.of a review of this vo- 
lume ; but the copy our publisher had 
was the only one in Edinburgh, and 
some soft person having in« 
uired for it, we sent it back to the 
ji by a printer’s devil, and there is 
no saying whither it has a 
We remember thinking it rather cle- 
ver. The author seemed to us to be- 
long to that class of writers who pos- 
sess not a particle of genius, but con- 
siderable self-conceit, strong animal 
spirits, and a certain facility of com- 
mon-place expression that occasion- 
ally pegs: prey: — indiffer- 
ent poetry, but when narrowly inspect~ 
ed, is seen to be indifferent prose. 

Our friend appeared to have confined 
himself, ever since its publication, to 
the exclusive perusal of Don Juan, 
and to have caught, nothing, indeed, 
of the spirit of that poem, but some- 
thing of its worst jingle and rhodo- 
montade. He se to us to have 
written down all the endings of its 
lines into a sort of rhyming dictionary, 
and primed and loaded himself there- 
with before sitting down to composi- 
ti. Accordingly, he now and then 
lets off a tolerable squib or cracker, 
which immediately goes out in a stink. 
So little is he acquainted with the 
principle of the process, that he starts 
even at the noise himself has made, 
and, in a great flurry, puts his foot up- 
on each sputtering fizzing stanza, 
in fear that it 1 up into his face 
ad sets fire to his eye-brows, for 
whiskers it is evident he has none. 
Had Lord n been alive, he would 
have been diverted with the trepida- 
tion of his anonymous imitator, more 
especially as the young man is mani- 

at » and a frequenter of 
Vauxhall, 


We have our reasons for suspecting 
that the author of Grafenstein is a 
sttirical writer. He is evidently dis- 

> @ i to pi @ quarre. 
With his own beter. PWhy * Pro- 
visions are by no means Vv 
Many taxes that upon the lower 
orders have been lightened or repealed 
~and in the i re many 


‘tee 


dear— 


ical publications, that pay at the: 
rate of two guineas a-sheet. Spon 
not think that, with ordinary pru«: 
dence, sobriety, and attention to busi+: 
ness, he runs any immediate risk of 
being starved. him,.. therefore, 
dismiss such unworthy fears, and along: 
with them that querulousness and 
malignity, that are their usual accom~ 
iments. We have no doubt that 
e writes a very fair hand; bookw 
keeping by single and double entry is 
an easy acquirement to a man of: his 
abilities ; and, at all events, he might 
be at once useful and yy, on a very: 
moderate salary, in a -offices ‘We 
ua believe he would scorn to em# 
zzle brown-paper parcels ; anda few. 
sissereras from half-pay officers, going 
down to the country as Outsides, w: 
svon cure him of little imperti« 
nencies of the poetical character, and: 
make him a not uncivil clerk. 

He thinks there is something rotten 
in the state of Denmark, and frequent- 
ly alludes to Magna Charta, and affairs 
of that sort. Much happier will-he 
find himself on retiring altogether 
from the correction of public abuses. 
Rail as he will, disease will continue 
to prey on the vitals of our constitu. 
tion. He somewhere hints at his de« 
termination to bury himself in. the 
ruins of his country. Let him beware 
of less spagnitoons Songere ae as he 
walks along the and up Fleet 
Street, on no account tread over. the 
gas-pipes. Let. him not eat too many 
nuts, ny. wo Cape-Madeira ; and re- 
member that many a promising genius 
has died mussle-stung.. Cider and 
Perry are both bad for the cholic—on 
no account let him forget.that ; nor. is 
anything more fatal than a tripe-sur- 
feit. 

He seems to think it a brave thing 
to be without religion, and he is a 
small retail-dealer of abuse on its mi« 
nisters. But he should consider, that 
they are almost all men of education 
ee in that have a superiority over 
himself which is incalculable. . Edus 
cation generally gives decency of man- 
ners, and neers Fa phairwe yy sad 
clergy is, with few exceptions, | 
rous. In this the author of Grafens 
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stein is, we are sorry to say, gross] 
deficient. His insolence is 1 eave 
yet, we believe, sometimes uninten- 
tional, from his ignorance of the mean- 
ing of words. ‘To hear a coal-heaver 
| erg Pa insult a gentleman in a 
coat, who has the misfortune of 
looking like a n, would 
fall into the mistake of thinking the 
railer a savage scoundrel, who de- 
served the gallows. Yet not so—he 
is not a bad fellow in his own way 
and lime, but has been taught that 
there is no fun like baiting a n; 
and as soon as the irritating object is 
out of sight, he returns, with a good- 
humoured grin, to his lawful avoca- 
tion in a lighter on the Thames. 
‘The au “7 ~~ Pay ane pare 
symptoms ing an amiable man, 
sothwithstanding the too many dis- 
gusting and even hateful qualities by 
which he would appear to be charac- 
terized. Literary self-conceit, in an 
4gnorant and uneducated man, hides 


Groafensiein. Cang; 


all that is about him under 
veil which it is not re yi to 


up; but when it is lifted up, yo 
are surprised to see not dingredbe 
features. Young men, impudent and, 


brutal in books, come into a room with 
a blush, and know not, in their terror; 
what to do either with their hands or. 
feet. Once seated, mauvaise honte chains 
them to their chairs ; and a forenoon. 
visit of theirs extends into the even. 
ing. You forget the effrontery of the 
hack-writer in the shamefacedness. of 
the would-be gentleman—and 
anger at the libeller is ldst in your 
pity fer the lout. 

Believing the author of Grafenstein: 
to be a person of this persuasion, we 
dismiss him without any very severe: 
rebuke, and hope, next time we meet, 
that it may be in the coach-office, at 
the White Horse, Fetter Lane, when 
we promise him half-a-crown to him. 
self, for booking our luggage and. see 
ing it safely in the boot. 





LETTER TO MRS Ms. ON THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES: 


MY DEAREST MADAM, 
ALLow me to return my warmest 
‘ atknowledgments of the honour done 
me by your admirable letter on the 
comparative merits of the two sexes. 
May I hope that our opinions and sen- 
timents, differing in words, may be 
found, ultimately, to coincide in spirit ? 


You know my devotion to that side of 


the question to which you belong, and 
you adorn and dignify equally 

by the ‘charms of your mind, and your 
person. You maintain that women 
i i ings, to men, and 
nt inferiority om their 
attributed wholly to the 
tions of society. Even in bodily 

you are unwilling to acknow-~ 

fedge defeat ; and certainly, my dear- 
est madam, ycu have argued the topic 
with the most a yee the most 
fascinating eloquence ingenuity. 
You refer, in the first place, to the 
inferior animals, arguing, my dearest 
madam, by analogy. Look, you say— 
look at Newmarket—there you behold 
mares running neck and neck with 
horses, gaining king’s plates, and cups, 
and stakes of all sorts against them in 
spite of their noses, and oceasionally 
tentang them at the distance-post. You 
then bid‘me consider the canine spe- 
cies, and I will find the grey-hound, 


and pointer, and terrier, and’ bulle 
bitch, equal, if not superior to the 
dog, in sagacity, fleetness, fierceness, 
and ferocity. You then fiy with me 
to the interior of Africa, and, showing 
Fs in one cave 2 ee and im ano. 
er a tigress, with their respective 
kittens, you ask me if the ladies are 
not as formidable as the lords of the 
desert? Turn your gaze sunwards, 
you next exclaim, guided by that lof- 
ty i hes and you may discern the fe- 
male eagle returning from distant isles 
to her eyrie on the inland cliff, witha 
lamb, or possibly a child, in her talons, 
Could her mate do more? You then 
beautifully describe the Amazons~ 
and wili you still obstinately adhere, 
u ask me, to the unphil ical be- 
ef in the physical inferiority of our 
sex to yours, seeing that, independent 
ly of other arguments, it militates 
against the whole analogy of nature?’ 
My dearest madam, I acknowledge 
that the argument in favour of your 
sex, drawn from the —s imals, 
is a vi sowerful one, perhaps unah- 
swershie. Yet I believe that Childers; 
and Eclipse, and High-Flyer, and Sir 
Peter, and Filho da Puta, and Smo 
lensko, and on, were all horses, 
not mares ; and for their performances 
I respectfully refer you to the racing 
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single moment, a Bi 


mares, I should most cheerfully have 
acknowledged, not only the equality, 
but the superiority, of your sex, and 
given in my palinode. 

‘The lioness and the ti are both 
on your side, and I should be sorry to 
say a single word against such argu- 
ments. May I be permitted, however, 
to hint, that it is in fierceness and fe- 
rocity, more, perhaps, than in strength, 
that they excel the.male, and_in fierce- 
ness and ferocity, awakened in defence 
of their young. In these qualities, I 
_ sex do greatly excel ours, 
especially when nursing ; and at such 
seasons, in justice and candour, we 
must allow to’ you the flattering simi- 
litude to the lioness and the tigress. 
J'also admit the force of the analogi- 
cal argument in your favour, from 
birds of prey. 

Passing to mental 
powers, you ask, why a woman should 
not make, for —— , a good Bishop ? 
Why, really, my dearest madam, I 
humbly confess that I do not, at this 
‘moment, see any reason why you 
yourself should not be elevated to the 
Bench ; and sure I am that, in lawn 
sleeves, you would be the very beauty 
of holiness. You have Pope Joan in 
tine ent and alth I do not 

of any instance of a lady of your 

years having become a spiritual Peer, 
et time flies, and you may expect that 
‘honour when you e an old wo- 


man, 
. You then demand, why a lady of 


good natural and a parts, ma 

not be a General, wa Judge? and 4 
fortiori, anything else ? Now, my dear 
madam, such has been the power of 
your eloquence and ingenuity, that 
they have completely nonplussed me 
—nor have I anything in the shape of 
argument to rebut your irresistible 
logic. I therefore fling myself on a 


fact—one single fact,—expecting an 
-aswer to it in your next letter. 


_Suppose, my dearest madam, for a 


, or a Judge, 
or a General, in the mes How 
could her ladyship viait her iocese ? 


Or would it be safe to deliver her- 
“charge ? To be sure, it might be her 


ladyship’s custom to visit her diocese 


but once in three years,—nor are we 


to suppose that she is always enceinte. 
But the chance is in favour 
of her being sonor do I: think that 


Letter to Mrs M. on the Equality of the Sexés. 
«alendar. Hail the two first ‘been 
mares, or had they been beaten by 


my ‘dearest madam, that you wouk 
not°doom the bi of the church of 


gross and glari violation of 
of nature herself, would it, in such a 
case, be at all efficacious ? 

I think, my dearest madam, that I 
hear you reply,—“ I would elevate no 
female to the Bench till she was 
child-bearing.” ‘What, would you let 
modest merit pine unrewarded 
youth, and confer dignity only on ef- 
fete old-age? The system, my dearest 
madam, would not work well—and 
we should have neither Kayes nor 
Bloomfields. 

The same objection applies with 
tenfold force to a female Fade. Sup- 
pose, my dearest madam, Eden 
—_— ee Lady —— . _ 
wisdom, and integrity, and prompti- 
tude of your doulons there coca 
be the slightest doubt, except in the 
minds aps of a B , a Wil- 
liams, or a Denman. But although 
you could have no qualms of con- 


science—yet might yot uentl 

have nie ef anbeboed kind. thet 
would disturb or delay — 
While the Court ought to be si { 
you might be lying in; and while, in 
the character of Chancellor, you ought 
to have been delivering a decision, in 


your character of Lady, why, my dear= 


est madam, you might have yourself 
— delivered of a fine thumping 
Ve 
Finally, suppose Lord Wellington 
4 have ‘hon a a nn 
ve possessed same coup-d' ceil, 
the same decision, the same forti+ 
tude, and the same resolution, on all 
occasions, to conquer or die. 
there are times when ladies in the fa~ 
mily-way (and we may porag Ahr it 
for ted, that had Lerd irons 3 
ton a female, she would gé 
ly have been in that interesting situ- 
an - oe d : ab nor 
can upon t ves 5 
and what if the Generalissima had 
been taken in labour during the battle 
of Waterloo? Why, such an inter- 
ruption would have been nearly as 
bad as when his Lordship was super« 
seded by Sir J. Burrard during the 
battle-of Vimiera. ~ - 
Now, mnry dearest madam, pray de 
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pres a aie 


seems to me to have in- 


 swer to 
N 


(fourteen) ; not forgetting that 
puzzling pair, Thomas and Thoma, 
sine, the twins. 
I have the honour to be, 
My dearest Madam, - 
With the highest consideration, 
Your affectionate friend, 
JasPer Sussex. 





THE AWFU’ *IGHT. 


(From Mansie Wauch’s Autobiography. } 


Ha! soft! ’twas but a dream ; 
seh we so terrible, a shakes my soul ! 
Cc of sweat hang on my trembling flesh ; 
My Rivel grate chilly, and I freeze with lentes 


rse of a fortnight from 

i wi’ Maister Glen, 
Lauder carrier, limping Jamie, 
t his callant to our s 1 mernd 

hand. He was a tall er 
laddie, some fourteen year auld, and 
sair grown away frae his claes. There 
was ing genty and delicate-like 
about him, having a pale sharp face, 


blue een, a nose like a hawk’s, and 
iE pete hair hinging about his 


, as if barbers were unco scarce 
cattle amang the howes of the Lam- 
mermuir hills. Having a general ex- 

ience of human naturé, I saw that 
Pwad hae something to do towards 
bringing him into a state of rational 
civilization ; but, considering his op- 

ities, he had been weil edica- 
ted, and I liked his appearance on the 

ill no that ill. 

To divert- him a while, as I didna 
intend yoking him to wark the first 
day, I sent out Benjie wi’ him, after 
gieing him some refreshment of bread 
and milk, to let him see the town, and 
all the uncos about it. I telt Benjie 
first to take him te the auld kirk, 
which is ane wonderful auncient build- 
img ; and as for mason-wark, far be- 
np age age de seen or heard tell 

our day—syne to L ig, 
Ss a an a ee 
ower the muckle water like a rainbow 
—syne to the Tolbooth, which is a 
— to evil-doers, and from — 
Lord preserve us a’ !~~syne to the 
Market, where ye'll see lamb, beef, 
mutton, and veal, hinging up on 
—spar-rib, jigget, shoulder, 
bane, in the greatest prodigality of 


Richard Third. 


oe eomenae syne doun to the 
Duke's gate, ooking through the 
bonn white-palnteal iron stanchels 
of which ye'll see the deer rinning 
aneath the green trees; and the 
lace itsell, in the inside of w 
dwells ane that needna be proud to 
ca’ the king his cousin. 

Brawly did I ken, that it is a wee 
after a laddie’s being loosed frae his 
mither’s apron string, and hurried frae 
hame, till the mind can mak itsell up 
to stay amang fremit folk ; or that the 
attention can be roused to onything 
said or dune, however si i 
uptak. So after Benjie brought Mungo 
hame again, gey forfaughten and wea- 
ried-out like, I bad the wife gie him 
his four-hours, and tell’t him he might 
gang to his bed as sune as he like 
Jalousing also, at the same time, that 
creatures brought up in the country 
have strange notions about them— 
with respect to supernaturals, such as 
ghaists, brownies, fairies, and 
to say naething o’ witches, war 
and eevil speerits, I made Benjie tak 
aff his claes and lie deun beside him, 
as I said, to keep him warm ; butyin 
plain matter of fact (between friends), 
that the callant might sleep sounder 
finding himsell in a strange bed, and 
no very sure as to hoo the house stood 
as to the matter of a guid name. 

Kenning by my own common sense, 
and from lang experience of the ways 
- a wicked world, that — a 

ing like industry, I gaed to Mungo 
bedside in the sh. and waukene 
ed him betimes. Indeed I’m leeig . 
there—I needna ca’ it waukening him 
~~for Benjie- tell’t me, whan he was 
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ing his parritch out of 

at that he never winki 
an ee all night, and that sometimes he 
heard him greeting to himsell in the 
dark—such and so powerful is our love 
of hame, and the force of natural af- 
fection. Howsomever, as I was say- 
ing, I took him ben the house wi’ me, 
doun to the wark-shop, where I had 
begun to cut out a pair of nankeen 
trowsers for a young lad, that was to 
be married the week after to a servant- 
maid of Maister Wiggie’s,—a trig 
quean, that ‘afterwards made him a 
guid wife, and the father of a nume- 
rous small family. 

Speaking of nankeen, I would ad- 
vise every ane, as a freend, to buy the 
Indian, and no _ — oe 
expense of outlay being ill-hained, 
even at sixpence a-yard—the latter no 
standing the washing, but making a 
man’s legs, at a distance, look like 
those of a yellow yorline. 

It behooved me now.as a maister, 
bent on the improvement of his pren- 
tice, to commence learning Mungo 
some few of the mysteries of our 
trade ; so having showed him the way 
to creuk his hough, (example is better 
than precept, as James Batter observes, ) 
I taught him the plan of holding the 
needle ; and having fitted his middle 
finger with a bottomless thumble of 
our ain sort, I set him to sewing the 
cotton-lining into one leg, knowing 
that it was a pairt. no very particular, 
and no‘very likely to be seen ; so that 
the matter was not great, whether the 
rere was a regular, or rather 
in the zi ine. As is customary wi’ 
all now Wihaonn, he made a desperate 
awkward hand at it, and of which I 
wad of course have said naething, but 
that he chanced to b his thumb, 
and com’ y soiled the haill piece of 
wark wi’ the stains of bluid ; which, 
for ae thing, couldna wash out with- 
out being seen ; and, for anither, was 
an unlucky omen to happen to a mar- 
riage garment. 

Every man- should be on his guard. 
This was a lesson I learned whan I 
was in the volunteers, at the time 
Buonaparte was expectit to land doun 
at Dumbar. Luckily for me in this 
case, I had, by some foolish mistake 
or anither, made an allowance of a 
— yard, over and aboon what I a 

could manage to shape om; so 
boldly made up my mind to cut out 
the piece altogether, it -being in the 


having. 
that it could not be noticed withow 
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hack seam. In that business I trust I 
naa ge seat gh on esr 
managed to do it so neatly. 


the narrowest oo eure 3 and havi 

the advantage of a ing -by the 
coat-flaps, had indeed no ce of 
nang so, except on desper:-te windy 


Se 

On the day succeeding that on 
which this unlucky mischance hap- 
pened, an accident amaist as bad be- 
fell, though not to me, farther than 
that every one is bound, by the Creed 
and the Ten Commandements, to say 
naething of his ain conscience, to take 
a pairt in the afflictions that befall 
their door-neibours. 

When the voice of man was wheisht, 
and all was sunk in the sound sleep of 
midnight, it chanced that I was 
dreaming that I was sitting ane of the 
spectawtors, looking at anither play- 
acting piece of business. | CO= 
ming this length, howsomever, I should 
by right have observed, that afore go- 
ing to bed, I had eaten for my supper 
pairt of a black pudding, and twa sau- 
sengers, that widow Grassie had sent 
in a compliment to my wife, — 
genteel woman, and mindful of 
friends—so that I must have had some 
sort of night-mare, and no been ex- 
actly in my seven senses—else I could 
na Sas been even dreaming of siccan a 
place. Weel, as I was saying, in the 
playhouse I thought I'was ; and, a’ at 
ance, I heard Maister Wiggie, like ane 
crying in the wilderness, halloing with 
a loud voice through the window, bid- 
ding me flee from the snares, traps, 
and gin-nets of the Evil One; and 
from the terrors of the wrath to come. 
I was iu a terrible funk ; and just as 
I was trying to rise from the seat, that 
seemed somehow glued to my body 
and wadna let me; to reach doun my 
hat, which, with its glazed cover, was 
hinging on a pin to ae side, my face all 
red, and glowing like a fiery furnace, 
for shame of a second time 
caught in deadly sin, I heard the kirk- 
bell jow-jowing, as if it was the last 
trump, summoning sinners to their 
lang and black account ; and Maister 
Wiggie thrust in his arm in his des~ 
peration, in a whirlwind of . 
claughting hold of my hand like a 
vice, to drag me out head foremost, 
Even in my sleep, howsomever, it ap- 
pears that I like free-will, and ken 
that there are nae slaves in our blesse 
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country, so I “mn Yep “— ir 
‘might to inst: him, + 

arm i a drive back, that he 
to bleach ower on his side, 
and raised a hullabulloo of a yell, that 
not only waukened — but made me 


-Murder, murder ! ye’ve felled me wi’ 
ye're nieve—ye've felled me outright 
—I’m gone for cmomnetvent haill 
teeth are doun my throat. Will ye no 
wauken, Mansie Wauch ?—will ye no 
‘wauken ?—Murder, murder !—I sa 
Murder, murder, murder, murder! ! !” 

“ Wha’s murdering us?” cried I, 
throwing my cowl back on the pillow, 
saheathinn my een in the hurry of a 
tremendous fright.—‘‘ Wha’s murder- 
ing us ?>—where’s the rubbers ?>—send 
-for the town-officer ! !’’ 

“Oh, Mansie!—oh, Mansie !” said 
Nanse, in.a kind of greeting tone, “I 
laursay ye’ve felled me—but nae mat- 
‘ter, now I’ve gotten ye roused. Do ye 
-no see the haill street in a bleeze of 


flames? Bad is the best; we maun 
either be burned to death, or out of 
house and hall, without a rag to cover 
our nakedness. Where's my son ?— 


-where’s my dear bairn, Benjie ?” 

In a most awful consternation, I 
jumped at this out to the middle of 
the floor, hearing the causeway all in 
an uproar of voices ; and seeing the 
flichtering of the flames glancing on 
the houses in the opposite side of the 
street, all the windows of which were 
filled wi’ the heads of half-naked 
folks, in round-eared mutches, or kil- 
marnocks; their mouths open, and 
their een staring wi’ fright ; while the 
sound of the fire-engine, rattling 
through the streets like thunder, 
seemed like the dead cart of the plague, 
come to hurry away the corpses of the 
deceased, for interment in the kirk- 
yard. 

Never such a spectacle was witness- 
ed since the creation of Adam. I 

up the window, and lookit out 
—and lo and behold! the very next 
house to our ain was a’ in a low from 
cellar to garret; the burning joists 
hissing and cracking like mad; and 
the very wind that blew alang, as 
warm as if it had been out of the 
mouth o’ a baker’s oven ! ! 

It was a most awfu’ spectacle ! mair 
betoken to me, who was likely to. be 


intimatel ed wi’ 

intimately concern ta 

ing my ase with my clecchint a 
like a distracted creature, I saw 
the labour of my haill life was likely 
to gang for nought, and me to be 4 
ruined man, all the earnings of 1 
industry being laid out on my 

in trade, and on the plenishing of our 
bit house. The darkness of the latter 
days came ower my specrit, like g 
vision before the prophet Isaiah ; and 
I could see naething in the years to 
come but beggary and starvation ; 
mysell a fallen-back auld man, with 
an out-at-the-elbows coat, a 

hat, and a bell pow, hirpling ower a 
staff, requeeshting an awmous—Nanse 
a broken-hearted beggar wife, torn 
down. to tatters, and weeping like Ra» 
chel when she thought on better days, 
and puir wee Benjie, ganging frae 
door to door wi’ a meal pock on his 
back. 

The thought first dung me stupid, 
and then drave me to tion ; 
and not even minding the dear wife of 
my bosom, that had fainted away as 
dead as a herring, I pulled on my 
trowsers like mad, and rushed -out 
into the street, bareheaded and bares 
foot as the day that Lucky Bri 
out brought me into the world. 

The crowd saw, in the twinkling of 
an eyeball, that I was a desperate man, 
fierce as Sir William Wallace, and 19" 
to be withstood by gentle or semple. 
So maist o’ them made way for me; 
them that tried to stop me finding it 
a bad job, being heeled ower from 
right to left, on the braid of their 
backs, like flounders, without respect 
of age or person ; some auld women, 
that were obstrapulous, being gey sair 
hurt, and ane o them with a pain in 
her hainch even to this day. When 
I had got almost to the door-cheek of 
the ayo wire ° aig ane 

me ck like 5, 
a in locking ower my shoathens 
wha was a a Nanse payer 
rising w m her feint, 
me like whirlwind. It was a heavy 
trial, but my duty to mysell in the 
first place, and to my neibours in the 
second, roused me up to withstand it ; 
so, making a spend like a greyhound, 
I left the hindside of my sark in her 
grasp, like Joseph’s garment in the 
nieve of Potiphar’s wife ; and up 
stairs head foremost amang the flames. 

Mercy keep usa’! what a sight for 
mortal man to glour at wi’ his living 
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= ish of Dalkeith to pack aff to 
anither world ; the drums were beat, 
beating as if the French were coming, 
thousand on thousand, to kill, slay, 
and devour every maid and mother’s 
son of us; the fire-engine pump— 
pump—pumping like daft, showering 
the water like rainbows, as if the win- 
dows of Heaven were opened, and the 
days of auld Noah come back again ; 
and the rabble throwing the good fur- 
niture ower the windows like ingan 

gs, where it either felled the 
folk below, or was dung to a thousand 
shivers on the causeway. I cried to 
them, for the love o’ nae thon to mak 
search in the beds, in ease there might 
be ony weans there, human life being 
still more precious than human means, 
but no a living soul was seen but a 
cat, which, being raised and wild with 
the din, wad on nae consideration al- 
low itsell to be catched. Jacob Drib- 
ble fand that to his cost ; for, right or 
wrang, having a drappie in his head, 
he swore like a trooper that he would 
eatch her, and her down aneath 
his oxter ; so forrit he weared her into 
acorner, croutching down on his hun- 
kers. He had muckle better have let 
it alane ; for it fuffed ower his shou- 
ther like wullfire, and scarting his 
back all the way down, jumped like a 


_ lamplighter head foremost through the 


flames, where, in the raging and roar- 
ng of the. devouring element, its piti- 

cries were soon hushed to silence 
for ever and ever, Amen! 

At lang and last, a woman’s cry was 
heard on the street, menting, like 
Hagar ower young Ishmael in the wil- 
derness of Beersheba, and crying that 
her auld grannie, that was a lamiter, 
and had been bedridden for four years 
come the Martinmas following, was 
burning to a cinder in the fore garret. 
My heart was like to burst within me, 
when I heard this dismal news,. re- 
membering that I mysell had ance an 
auld mither, that was now in the 
mools; so-I brushed up the stair like 
tee, and ne open fies Soot of 

ore-garret, for in the I 
could not find the sneck, cadsibiee 
to stand on ceremony ; I .couldna 

see my finger afore me, and. didna ken 
my right from my left for the 
smoke ; but I grapit round and round, 
the reek maistly cuttit my 

breath, and made me, cough. at no al- 


lowance, tili at lang and last 1 catched 
— — pee cauld and —_ 
which: a pull, not knowing what: 
it was, but fand out to be the auld: 
wife’s nose. I cried out as loud as I 
was able for the puir creature to hoize 
hersell up intil my arms ; but, recei« 
ving nae answer, | perceived in a mo~ 
ment that she was suffocated, the fouk 
air having gune down her wrang 
hause ; and, th I had aye a ter« 
ror at looking at, far less handling a 
dead corpse, there was something 
brave within me at the moment, my 
bluid being up ; so-I claught hold-of 
her Wy the shouthers, oul ballons her 
wi all my might out of her bed, got her 
lifted on my back, heads and WS; 
in the manner of a bow of meal, and 
away as fast as my legs could: carry 
me. 

There was a providence in this 
haste ; for, ere I was half way down 
the stair, the floor fell with a thud 
like thunder, and such a combustion 
of soot, stoure, and sparks arose, as 
was never seen or heard tell of in the 
memory of man, sinee the day that 
Sampson pulled ower the pi in 
the house of Dagon, and smoored all 
the mocking Philistines as flat as floune 
ders. For the space of a minute, I 
was as blind as abeetle, and was like 
to be choked for want of breath ; how« 
ever, as the dust began to clear up, I 
saw an epen window, and hallooed down 
to the crowd for the sake of mercy to 
beinge- lations to save the lives of twa 
peviahi 
my ain was also in eminent jeopardy. 
They were lang of coming, and I didna 
ken what to do; so thinking that the 
auld wife, as she hadna spoken, was 
maybe dead already, I was ance deter« 
mined just to let her drop. down upon 
the street ; but I kenn’d that the so 
fone wad me vi —— mn en 

er body, and the glory of my 

wad thus have been worse than lost. 
I persevered, therefore, though I was 
fit to fall down under the weight, 
she no being able to help hersell, and 
having a deal of beef in her skin for 
an auld woman of aughty ; and I got 
a lean, by squeezing a wee, 


_tween me and the wa’. 
I thocht they wald never have come, 


for my shoeless feet were all bruised, 
and bluiding from the crunched lime 
and the splinters of the broken stanes ; 
but, at and. last, a ladder was 
hoisted up, and: haying. fastened » 


g fellow-creatures, for now’ 
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of seeing her 

the arms of — auld — — —_ 

a with a cosey warm blanket 
low. Having accomplished this grand 
manceuvre, wherein I succeeded in 
saving the precions life of a woman 
of aughty, that had been four lang 
years bedridden, I trippit doun the 
stapes mysel, like a nine-year-auld ; 
had the pleasure, when the roof 
fell in, to ken, that I, for ane, had done 
my duty ; and that, to the best of my 
know , nae leeving creature, ex- 
the puir cat, had perished within 

the jaws of the devouring element. 
. But, bide a wee ; the wark was, as 
yet, only half done. The fire was still 
roaring and raging, every puff of wind 
that blew through the black firmament, 
driving the red sparks high into the 
air, where they died away like the tail 
of a comet, or the train of a skyracket, 
the joisting, crazing, cracking, and 
tumbling down ; and now and then the 
barsting cans, playing flee in a hun- 
dred flinders from the chumley-heads. 
One would have naturally eneach 
thocht that our engine could have 
drowned out a fire of ony kind what- 
somever in half a seeond, scores of 
folks driving about with pitcherfu’s of 
water, and scaling half o’t on ane 
anither and the causeway in their 
hurry ; but, wae’s me! it didna play 
on the red-het stanes, that whiazed 
iron in a smiddy trough ; so, as 
soon as it was darkness and smoke in 
ae place, it was fire and fury in ani- 
ther. My anxiety was now great: 
seeing that I had done my best for my 
neibours, it behoved me now, in my 
turn, to try and see what I could do 
for mysel ; so, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of my friend James Bat~ 
ter, whom Nanse, kenning I had bare 
feet, had sent out to seek me, with a 
of —— phe tee and who, 
searting his » Mostly ruggit out 
every hair of his wig onbabeer' vexa- 
. tion, I ran off, and mounted the lad- 
der a — d time, and ona af- 
ter mu ing, in ng upon 
; ete of dota Wantlae 
bucket slung up to me by means of a 
rope; I swashed down showers on 
the top of the flames, that I soon did 
tnair good, in the space of five minutes, 
than the engine and the ten men, that 
were all in a broth of perspiration with 


CAug. 
pumiping it, did the haill nicht ower 
to say nothing of the multitudeof draw. 
ers of water, men, wives, and wears, 
with their cudies, leglins, pitchers, 
pails, and water stoups ; having the 
satisfaction, in a short time, to observe 
everything gettingas black as the crown 
of my hat, and the gable of my ain 
house growing as cool as a cucumber. 

Being a man of method, and acquent 
with business, I could have likit % 
have finished my wark before comi 
down ; but, losh me! sic.a whinging, 
girning, greeting, and roaring, got up, 
all of a sudden, as was never seen ot 
heard o’ since Jeremiah. raised hig la. 
mentations ; and, looking down, I saw 
Benjie, the bairn of my ain heart, and 
the callant Glen, my apprentice on 
trial, that had baith been as sound as 
taps till this blessed moment, standing 
in their night-gowns and their little 
red cowls, rubbing their een, cowering 
wi cauld and fright, and making an 
awfu’ uproar, crying on me to come 
down, and nobe killed. The voice of 
Benjie especially pierced through and 
through my rag like a wr 
sword, and I could, on no manner-of 
account, suffer myself to bear them ony 
langer, as I jaloused the~bairn wad 
have gane into convulsion fits if I-had- 
na heeded him ; so, making a sign to 
them to be quiet, I cam my ways down, 
taking haud o’ ane in ilka hand, whith 
must have been a faitherly sightito 
the spectawtors that saw us. After 
waiting on the crown of the causeway 
for half an hour, to make sure 
the fire was extinguished, and all tight 
and right, I saw the crowd scaling, 
and thocht it best to gang im too, car- 
rying the twa youngsters alang wi me. 
When I began to move aff, however, 
siccan a cheering o’ the multitude got 
up, as wad have deafened a cannon; 
and, though I say it mysel wha sid- 
na say’t, they seemed struck withs 
sore amazement at my heroic beba- 
viour, following me with loud cheers, 
even to the threshold of my ain door. 

From this folk should 
to take a lesson, seeing that, though 
the world is a bitter bad world, yet 
that good deeds are not only a 
to themsells, but call the 
plause of Jew and Gentile; for 
sweet savour of my conduct on 
memorable night, remained in 
nostrils for gudeness kens the 

brave 
and s+ 


of time, many praising mt 
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semblies of the le, such as straw- 
ray ploys, eat meetings, denner 

and sae forth ; and mony in 
private conversation at their ain ingle- 
cheek, by way of twa~handed crack, in 
8 ch confab, and in causeway 
mall i’ the forenoon, afore going in to 
take their meridiums. Indeed, between 
freen’s, the business proved in the up- 
shot of nae sma’ adyantage to me, 
bringing to me a sowd of strange 
faces, by way of customers, baith gen- 
tle and semple, that, I verily believe, 
hadna sae muckle as ever heard o’ my 
name afore, and gieing me mony a coat 
to cut, and claith to shape, that, but for 
my gallant behaviour on the fearsome 
nicht aforesaid, wad have been cut, 
sewed, and shapit by ither hands. In- 
deed, considering the great noise the 
thing made in the world, it is nae 
wonder that every ane was anxious to 
hae agarment of wearing apparel made 
by the individual same hands that had 
succeeded, under Providence, in saving 
the precious life of an auld woman of 
aughty, that had been bedridden, some 
say, four years come Yule, and ithers, 
come Martinmas. 

When we got to the ingle-side, and, 
barring the door, saw that all was safe, 
it was now three in the morning ; so 
we thought it by much the best way 
of ing, not to think of sleeping 
any more, but to be on the look-out— 
as we aye used to be, when walking 
sentry in the volunteers—in case the 
flames. should, by ony mischancy ac- 
cident or ither, happen to break out 
again. My wife blamed my. hardihood 
muckle, and the rashness with which 
I had ventured at ance to places where 
even masons and sclaters were afraid 
to pit foot on, yet I saw, in the inte- 
rim, that she lookit on me with a 
prouder ee ; Fn a the help- 
mate o’ ane that had courageously 
riskit his neck, and every bane in his 
skin, in the cause of humanity. I saw 
this as plain as a pikestaff, as, wi’ ane 
©’ her kindest looks, she insisted on 
my pitting on a better happing to 
‘screen me from the cauld, and on my 
taking something comfortable inward- 
ly towards the dispelling of bad con- 
sequences.’ So, atter half a minute's 
stand-out, by way of refusal like, I 


’ agreed to a cupful of hef-pint, as | 
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thought it would be a thing Mungo 
Glen might never have had the good 
fortune to have tasted ; and as it might 
operate by way of a cordial on the cal- 
lant Benjie, wha keepit ay¢ sma'ly, 
and in a dwining way, No sooner said 
than done—and aff Nance brushed in 
a couple of hurries to make the -het- 
pint. 

After the sma’ beer was putten into 
the pan to boil, we fand, to our great 
mortification, that there were nae eggs 
in the house, and Benjie was sent out 
with a candle to the hen-house, to see 
if ony of the hens had laid sin’ gloam- 
ing, and fetch what he could get. In 
the middle of the mean time, I was 
expatiating to Mungo on what taste 
it would have, and hoo he had never 
seen onything finer than it wad be, 
when in ran Benjie, a’ out o’ breath, 
and his face as pale as a dishclout. 

“* What's the matter, Benjie, what's 
the matter?” said I till him, rising up 
frae my chair in a great hurry of a 
fricht—‘*‘ Has onybody killed ye? or 
is the fire broken out again? or. has 
the French landit ? or have ye seen a 
ghaist ? or are——” 

** Ae crifty !” cried Benjie, 
till his mind, “‘ they’re a’ aff- 
and hens and a’—there’s naething left 
but fhe rotten nesteegg in the cor- 
ner ! 

This was an awfu’ dispensation, of 
which mair hereafter. In the midst 
of the desolation of the fire—sic is 
the depravity of human nature—some 
neerdoweels had taen advantage of my 
absence to break an the hen-house 
door, and our haill stock 0’ poultry, 
the cock alang wi’ our seven hens— 
twao’ them tappit, and ane muffed, 
were carried awa bodily, stoup and 
roup. 7 

On this subject, hoosomever, I shall 
say nae mair in this chapter, but mere- 
ly observe in conclusion, that, as to 
our het-pint, we were obligated to 
make the best of a bad bargain, ma- 
king up wi’ whusky what it wanted in 
eggs ; though our banquet could nae 
be ealled altogether a merry ane, the 
joys of our escape from the horrors of 
the fire, being da: 1ped, as it were, by a 
wet blanket, on account of the nefa- 
rious pillaging of our hen-house. 


‘ 
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Our American kinsmen feel a little 
sore towards us, but without just rea- 
son. Because some of our travellers 
have not discovered, in their habits 
and manners, any very exact resem- 
blance to the politer customs and 

of Europe, they imagine that 
-all on this side the Atlantic are dis- 
posed to undervalue their general me- 
rits, and the misapprehension has 
made them feel the sallies of occa- 
sional jocularity too keenly, even in- 
deed to suspect that the praise which 
their indefatigable efforts undoubtedly 
well deserve, is dictated by an ironi- 
cal spirit. 

We are more sorry than eee 
at this, for the Americans, in all they 

€, are so much in earnest, so 
intent on their individual pursuits and 
concerns, that they allow less leisure 
than 1 emer people for recreation, 
which social pees and gaiety can 
e be acquired. Apt, adventurous, 
adroit, persevering, and ambitious, 
ey possess neither the disposition 
nor the intellectual associations which 
belong to the countries of polished 
life, and which are at once the causes 
and the effects of refinement in man- 
ners, and of urbanity in the reciproci- 
ties of intercourse. The lower 


nt race of European gentry. 
That much of the auegieaes of the 
in the United States, may be 
the universal sense of popu- 
lar rights, so cherished among them, 
vill not be disputed, and perhaps that 
of ease .and affability, which 
a stranger as peculiar to the 
i orders, is, in a great measure, 
the effect of some necessity which 
they feel themselves under to repress 
the familiar, advances of their infe- 
riors. But, nevertheless, education has 
: obvi contributed to arrange the 
their demeanour on prescri- 
bed principles ; it has taught them a 
degree of precision in observing some 
. of the etiquettes of society, to which 
practice, and the force of example in 
another age, may give the flexibility 
of elegance ; but, in meantime, 
the hard and dry outline of their civi- 
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lities, is prejudicial to the esteem 
which the solidity of their acquire. 
ments would, with a more flowi 
amenity, undoubtedly command. 

If the Americans, however, are in 
some ts deficient in those things, 
to which a new and rising people 
ought not to lay any claim, they are 

of singular merits, pe rg 
ing exclusively to themselves as a 
young nation—all their public un- 
dertakings have a prospective charac. 
ter ; they are manifestly not designed 
merely to satisfy existing wants, but 
planned with a view to meet the exi- 
gencies of some vast hereafter pros. 
, In their colonial system, they 
ave proceeded with such success, 
that the results beggar whatever learn- 
ing applauds in the magnificence of 
ancient colonies, or posterity shall dis- 
cover in the colonial establishments of 
European policy—even in those of 
England. The population of the state 
of New York alone is already more 
than equal to the half of the whole 
population of the thirteen provinces, 
at the epoch of the declaration of In- 
dependence, and in little more than 
forty years the number of the States 
themselves has been doubled ; nor are 
the new inferior to the old, w 
considered with reference to comforts, 
to enterprise, or to intelligence. 

But extraordinary as this increase 
is acknowledged to be, the sources 
from which it springs lie less im the 
legislative liberality of the govern- 
ment, than in the undertakings of 
private persons ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the system of coloniza- 
tion by land speculators, now 
liarly ieentens, is that by which the 
principal States of the Union were 
originally founded. 

Early es ———— —— 
the spirit of speculation in un- 
rest sor of the New World, was 
in a degree of activity, considering the 
means of the public, as great as m 
the present time. The amazing 
gress of colonial settlement and plan 
tation, by which be wey emi- 

ts ve Pp. their western 
canta may Be clear! traced to the 
undertaking of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, under the grant received from 
James I., particularly to the cession 
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of that part of their territory to an- 
other company, re Sir Henry 
Roswell and others, . called the 
Massachusetts Bay Company. The 
history of the settlements to which we 
allude, is briefly this :— 

After the in e of the Uni- 
ted States had acknowledged, 
some differences arose between the 
States of ae we and cy 
setts r ing their respective boun- 
dusten, by whee the legislature of the 
latter was induced to relinquish, in 
favour of the federal government, all 
the lands belonging to the common- 
wealth lying between the Hudson and 
the Mississippi, and accordingly exe- 
cuted a deed of cession, which gave to 


the supreme government the soil and 
jurisdiction of the territory compre- 

ended in the Massachusetts’ charter, 
lying westward of certain 


ints and 
places described in the deed. By this 
arrangement the State of Massachu- 
setts was entitled to dispose of the re- 
mainder of the country, the political 
jurisdiction of which was assigned to 
the State of New York. 

Out of the territory so reserved, the 
State of Massachusetts soon after sold 
two millions of acres for L.300,000, 
payable in three years to a company of 
speculators, under the firm of Messrs 
Gorham and Phelps, who immediately 
had the lands surveyed and laid out 
on the same principle as that on which 
Upper Canada has since been located ; 
that is, they caused the whole to be 
intersected by a number of marked 
lines, and trees crossing each other at 
right angles, in such a manner, as to 
divide the country into 102 townships, 
whereef 79 were squares of six miles 
on each side, and 23 i figures, 
owing to the obliquity of the natural 
boundaries. The tract being so divi- 
ded, Messrs Gorham and Phelps pro- 
ceeded to sell by townships, and ac- 
tually did sell, or covenanted to con- 
vey no less than 52 entire townships 
to minor speculators in the space of 
two years. On the 18th of November. 
1790, they formed a contract with a 
still bolder speculator than themselves 
—a Mr Robert Morris, to whom they 
assigned all the remainder of their 
purchase. This -ntleman added to 
his acquisition by other purchases, till 
he was at one time the proprietor of 
nearly three millions of acres ; and it 
's from these vast speculations, and 
others, formed also by immediate ac- 
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quisitions from the state, that the Ge- 
nesee country was origi settled. 
In fact, these American 

show, what it is not easy to descri 
otherwise, that land was bought as a 
raw material, and. being improved in 
value by certain preparations for set- 
tlers, was afterwards sold as a manu- 
factured article. 

That species of business was, not, 
however, very well understood, or ra- 
ther comprehended, at the beginni 
and great errors were committed by 
many of the speculators. One of the 
earliest agents of the Holland Com- 

ny, for example, a Colonel Boone, . 

an by erecting large establishments 
for manufacturing sugar from the 
put tree all the year round, and by 
embarking in other undertakings of a 
mercantile character, which are far 
more profitably left in the hands of 
private traders. Mr Williamson, to . 
whose care the Pulteney purchase was 
consigned, acted somewhat better, but 
still with such an injudicious prodi- 
gality of expenditure, that it is said to 
have been at one time a question with 
the heirs of Sir William Pulteney, whe- 
ther the whole speculation ought not 
to be abandoned. Soon after, however, 
the tide of outlay. began to turn, the 
stream of emigration flowed in upon 
the country, and the extensive means 
which Mr Williamson had formed for 
drawing it upon the Pulteney lands 
proved so effective, that we have been 
told that the heirs, who had been so 
much alarmed, made, on the death of 
Mr Williamson, a provision of L.20,000 
for his family, in consideration of his 
services. 

The method adopted by the Ameri- 
can speculators for improving the va- 
lue of their lands,'is now reduced into 
a system. They begin in some conve- 
nient situation, chosen for bydewe 

urposes, by erecting a tavern for 

Socsmmpcdetion of settlers, until they 
can construct houses for themselves— 
a mill and a smithy are the next ob- 
jects ; then a store is opened, and sub- 
sequently a temporary church and 
school-house. These constitute the 
original elements, the nucleus of an 
American city. 

From the rudiments of a village 
thus formed, roads are then opened to 
the most convenient places of access 
by water, and to the highways of the 
older settlements, The trade of tim- 
ber and ashes is the first symptom of 
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a settlement having taken root’; that » 
small b ne aves flourishing os 
‘innings the towns ' 
of iar Genel country arose; and 
thus that territory, which thirty years 
afo did not possess a single Christian 
habitation, is now quickened with the 
enterprise of more than six hundred 
thousand souls, and adorned with up- 
wards of two hundred flourishing 
towns and beautiful villages—stage- 
coaches daily travel the roads, and 
steam-boats the rivers—a canal of 
thore than three hundred and fifty 
miles in extent intersects the country 
—and lands, which were originally 
purchased at three shillings an acre, 
are regularly sold at four and five 
dollars. The tide of emigration is 
still flowing westward with an increa- 
sing stream, and public works of an 
extending magnitude are in progress. 
In the course of a few years the navi- 
ion of the St Lawrence will be con- 
nected with that of the Mississippi. 
Already the navigation is practicable 
from the Atlantic to the waters of 
Lake Superior, almost to the region 
which is now the scene of Captain 
Franklin's intrepid enterprise. 
- The practical inference which I 
would deduce from these interesting 
and important facts in colonization, is, 
that THE BUSINESS OF SETTLING A 
NEW COUNTRY IS MUCH BETTER MA- 
WAGED BY PRIVATE ADVENTURERS 
THAN BY GOVERNMENTS. 

Hitherto the only public works un- 
dertaken by the old countries in their 
colonies, have been for the of re- 
taining military dominion and poss+s- 
sion. ‘Fortresses and arsenals may be 
described as almost exclusively the 
only objects on which so much treasure 
has been squandered in those of Eng- 
land; but instead of making the con- 
struction of them subservient to the 
employment of emigrants, the soldiery 
alone have been employed. It is singu- 
lar that no one has ever mooted the 
siniple question,—Are FoORTIFICA- 
TIONS OF ANY USE IN A NEW COUN- 
‘rr ?—In the thirst of dominion and 
the jealousy of rivalry, the ion 
atid the construction of strong-holds 
may furnish legitimate topics of con- 
sideration in the polity of kingdoms ; 
but their utility in wild regions, of 
which the possession, in a military 
point of view, can only be a source of 
weakness, is at least questionable. Nor 
will it-be denied that the legislature of 
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New York has much more: / 
ened the state by the expenditure of’ 
seven millions of dollars on the canal 
between the Hudson and Lake Erie, 
than double the amount would have- 
done in the encumbering armour of 
fortifications. The population the 
only true and sure strength of a state 
—has been increased ; the r 
in agricultural and commercial wealth, 
have been increased ; and, for the first 
time in the annals of nations, the po- 
licy of a great government has been de- 
voted, not to a direct fostering of the 
sinews of war, but to the encourage- 
ment of undertakings, which of necess 
sity, by linking the interests of men 
into a closer texture, strengthen the 
obligations and motives'which consti- 
tute the cement of peace. 

I have on my table at this moment 
the official reports of the Canal Com- 
missioners of the State of New York, 
together with different acts of the pars 
ticular legislature of that State, regards 
ing the means and measures requisite 
to the formation of navigable commu-. 
nications between the great lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean. By these docu- 
ments it appears that the canal between 
the river Hudson and lake Erie, as 
well as the canal which extends from 
the same boccage at Albany on the 
Hudson towards Lake Chemplaine, 
were undertaken at the public expense, 
not with the view with which similar 
works aré undertaken in Europe— 
namely, to concentrate existing ites 
rests—but to facilitate access to unin« 
habited regions, in order to accelerate 
the progress of colonization. 

The returns for the capital employs 
ed were not calculated on atf¥ date 
in the amount of an actual inter 
course, but were altogether the anti- 
cipations of a probability derived from 
the spirit of enterprise abroad in. the 
woods, and which had previously 
achieved such extraordinary things. By 
other documents in my possession, I 
am informed that the revenue arising 
from these canals is not only so’gredt 
as to promise the extinction, in the 
course of ten years, of the capital, with 
interest, invested in them, ‘but to af» 
ford even the felicitous assurance that 
it will, by the end of that period; be 
adequate to defray all the civil ex- 

nses of the staTr. 

Though such undertakings reflect 
unrivalled honour on our Am 
kinsmen, the spirit which prom 
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them has not been confined entirely to 
the Federal portion of the continen 
The government and 


t. 
of 
Upper Canada have also for some time 
contemplated the practicability of im- 
provements in the natural inland na- 
vigation of that fine province, on a very 
large and prospective scale. A canal 
is at this time in the progress of for- 
mation, by which the navigation of 
Lake Erie will not only be united with 
that of Lake Ontario, but the stupen- 
dous hydraulic powers of the great ca- 
taract of Niagara, rendered available to 
mills and manufactures ; and during 
the last session of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, a grant was made to the crown 
for the purpose of making a military 
canal, as it is absurdly enough called, 
in another part of the province, in or- 
der to supersede the necessity of navi- 
gating the long and dangerous rapids 
of the St Laurence. This latter work 
will unite a noble river, hitherto scarce- 
ly heard of in Beosrephy, with the 
stream of the Ottawa. The pro- 
fessed object of the work is to antici- 
pate those interruptions in the convey- 
ance of military stores, by which so 
much inconvenience was experienced 
during the last war ; but it will really 
have the effect of laying open, in the 
most commodious manner icable, 
a vast tract of fertile and valuable ter- 
itory for settlement. By this canal, 
which is intended to unite (taking the 
river Rideau in its course) the waters 
of the Ottawa, by those of the Trent, 
with Lake Ontario ; and by the other 
canal, across the isthmus of Niagara 
(which takes its name from the river 
Wellend, being also, in like manner, 
rendered available in the line of navi- 
gation), vessels of 150 tons burden will 
be enabled to sail fifteen hundred miles 
inland, above the city of Quebec ; and 
thus, in the course of a few years, a 
free water communication will be open- 
ed from the ocean into the very centre 
of the North American continent. Al- 
ready it is cable to embark in 
England and be placed on the shores 
of Lake Huron, by taking the canal 
between the Hudson and Lake Erie, in 
the course of the voyage. But still 
more magnificent schemes for opening 
access into the bosom of these territo- 
ries are > pe re or. are rather, 
it may be said, in progress. 
- Besides the canals of the State of 
New York.and those in U Cana- 
da, works of a similar kind are pene- 
trating the whole vicinity and neigh- 
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t lakes and rivers, 
a neighbourhood 
which com spaces equal in 
extent to the empires of the old world. 
The. State of @hio has, as we are in- 
formed, commenced an excavation to 
unite the waters of Lake Erie with 
the river Ohio, by which the inland 
navigation from*New York, though 
by a circuitous route, will be 
to the city of New Orleans. Nor is 
this all—a canal is also being cut from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, by 
which the same voyage may be per 
formed by a more extensive route. 
Thus, by two channels, the produce of 
Upper Canada may be sent to the West 
Indian markets, without, as at present, 
descending the St Laurence. It is 
impossible, indeed, to contemplate, 
without awe and wonder, the amazing 
activity of that spirit of colonization, 
which is animating and pervading all 
the northern region of America. A 
highway is projected, and part of it 
already executed, for the purpose of 
opening a direct intercourse between 
the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific 
across the broadest part of the conti~ 
nent; nor shall we be surprised. to 
hear the scheme of this road expanded 
into a canal, which shall unite the na- 
— of the Hudson with the Co- 
umbia. It is no longer visionary to 
expect that the cotton of Tenesee will 
be imported from Quebec. These are 
the vast speculations and the vi 
rous enterprises of the new ial, 
which make the epithet “ old” seem- 
ingly so justly applicable to Europe 
and the eastern continents,—which 
inflate the overleaping ambition of the 
American Te ing it regard the 
crampedand narrow of E 
rea meet as the eff efforts of aged 
paralysis, and the feeble endeavours 
of exhausted means. 

It is impossible, without a peculiar 
study of the different works and pub- 
lications which relate to the statisti 
of North America, to form any correct 
idea of the zeal and industry which 
quickens and propels the dominion of 
intellect in those vast and boundless 
forests. With us, everything which re- 
a to land — upon it an impress 
of permanency, of dignity, of inherited 
ven, and the pane of an inhe- 
ritance of honours to come ; but in the 
American mind, the aristocratic and 
patriotic associations connected with 
land have no fame ‘There is neither 
legend nov chronicle there to enrich 


bourhood of the 
if that can be 
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of the agricultural productions of. the 
soil. Every undertaking is with re- 
ference to render the improvements in 
land marketable—not the productions, 
but. the soil itself. It is not to enrich 
for rental that the American landhold- 
ers oe their territories, but to 
make the commodity in the soil more 
saleable. Without attending to this 
most important distinction between the 
American feeling towards land and 
that which is cherished among us, it 
is not easy to conceive the motive 
beg 1 un ym pe to plan, 
and to carry wi romptitude 
into effect, these ma worth 8 of public 
paige og navigable communica- 
tions, w - - extent beggar the ima- 
ginations of European engineers. But 
if we look at the results on the impro- 
ved value of wild and uncleared land, 
we shall cease to wonder at the bold- 
ness of their speculations. We have 
already stated that Messrs Gorham 
anid Phelps, and after them Mr Robert. 


Morris, Sir William Pulteney, and 
others, purchased their territories in 
the Genesee country from the govern- 
ment of the United States, at about 
3s. an 4% At yoo om there was 
almost, literally s 

Christian 


ing, scarcely a 
inhabitant in the tract of 
country which is now the State of 
Ohio. Yet in 1821 the population 
of .that State amounted to 581,434 
souls. Several hundred thousand per- 
sons have in the meantime in- 
to.other new States founded still far- 
ther westward ; and thus it has come to 
pass, that throughout the whole of the 
vast regions of the Ohio, the Wabash, 
the Mississippi, the Missoury, &c. the 
minimum price of the public unclear- 
ed. lands, as established previous to 
1820, is two dollars per acre. Gene- 
rally, however, in the State of Ohio, 
the wild and uncleared land sells at 
double that sum, and in various pla- 
ces the price reaches even more 
as many pounds. It is this rapid in- 
crease in the value of lands belonging 
to the public, together with a corre- 
sponding increase in the value of pri- 
vate p » which constitutes the 
motive by which the State and indivi- 
duals are alike induced to embark in 
those gigantic schemes of road and ca- 
nal communications—schemes with- 
out in E 
The enterprises of colonial improve-~ 
ment in North America are not, how- 
ever, confined to the commerce in 
land. The powers of education are 
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no less greatly and munificently con. : 
sidered ; in : t to them, indeed, 
our republican kinsmen have equall 
su our nearer connexions, a 
although we have lately heard of an 
intention on the part of Government 
to found an university in Upper Cas 
nada, still we do not very well see 
whence the funds for the endowments 
are to be derived, unless they come 
from the inexhaustible pocket of John 
Bull. We are told, indeed, of re 
SERVES, or lands being set apart for 
the purpose, but we have heard no-~ 
thing of the means, either by sale or 
settlement, employed to render those 
reserves productive. That such lands 
have acquired an augmentation of 
value from the exertions of private 
settlers around them, is no doubt cer- 
tain ; but what public works have con- 
tributed, either to the comforts of 
those settlers, or to that augmentation. 
of value? More than sixty millions 
of acres of the land belonging to the 
supreme government of the United 
States have been surveyed, and appro« 
priated for the use of settlers since 
1789. Of that enormous territory one« 
thirty-sixth part, or 1,666,666 , is 
reserved for the support of schetli 
besides many entire townships for the 
endowment of colleges and seminaries’ 
of a higher class. The reserved lands 
for these purposes in the State of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, were, in 1820, 
valued at no less than 4,332,372 dol-: 
lars, and purchasers could easily have 
been found to buy them at that price. 
With such a solid basis for the en- 
gines of education, is it pe to 
calculate the consequences ! 

But, as I intend to take another op- 
portunity of entering somewhat more 
particularly into the details of Ame- 
rican colonization, I have said enough 
in this letter, to apprize your readers 
of the magnitude, and perhaps somes 
thing too of the interest which may 
be found in the subject. The esta- 
blishment of the independence of the 
United States was an epoch in the 
history of nations, and the results, as 
they may affect both the moral and 
political condition of man, a 
show themselves in a thousand 
which far exceed the sanguine augury 
of those who were most enthusiastic 
in their anticipations of the benefits 
which they deemed the event caleula- 
ted to produce to posterity. 

Banpawa.’' 

Glasgow, 28th Tune 1826. 
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* THE DEATA OF. MURAT- 


ek Ain ms oan mode of 
discovering ‘of na- 
tional characters. The French Revo- 
lution was fatal to the moral fame of 
France. A vast quantity of ferocious 
and desperate energy, of public tyran- 
ny, and individual guilt, was develo- 


. ‘There was opposed to this evil 
side of the horizon but little to cheer 
the eye—occasional gleams of intre- 
pid affection, or pious endurance, were 
to be seen. But the virtues of the 
French Revolution were fearfully al- 
lied to its vices—they were theatrical, 
soliciting publicity, and to an extra- 
ordinary degree contemptuous of prin- 
ciple. The same man or woman, who 
declaimed like a dying philosopher 
before the revolutionary tribunal, or 
marched to the scaffold in a triuraph 
worthy of ancient heroism, had often 
lived a life of fashionable profligacy, 
and wagnotorious for avowed scorn of 
religion. The death was bold only 
because the life was heartless. 

There were exceptions.; and men of 
honour, and women of purity, were 
to be found among the massacred. But 
the whole race of the showy and ap- 
plauded heroes and heroines, the Ver- 
gniauds and Madame Rolands, were 
mere candidates for popular wonder, 
unsteady in their previous lives, rail- 
ers at Christianity, and finishing their 
unhappy~ course with the proud pa- 
rade of tragedy, only in the strength 
of a spirit which had been always ac- 
tive, ad which was determined not to 
lose a —_ plaudit when the curtain 
was to fi 

Of the public men whom the Revo- 
lution forced into notice, one model 
served for nearly all. There was but 
little of contrasted and liar cha- 
racter. All eager for the rank and 
plunder which the general overthrow 
of ee flung before the le 
—all violent and rapacious in their day 
of power—and all submissive and ra- 
pacious when their common master 
came—the Directories and Triumvi- 
tiry. cneneslieie ta -eadiaage anere 
privy coun in more 
than their and imperial 
costumes. The Revolution has be- 


10 great orater—even no 
great popular leader. Napoleon was 


a foreigner, and out of the question. 
Of the natives, there is no man whose 
memory will survive,:except from its 
monstrous connexion with acts of re- 
ublican rapine and bloodshed. Tal- 
eyrand, of whom it must be said, that 
he preserved himself nee - by the 
popular crimes, was igh episcopal 
gga man of pa se om and 
accomplishment, before the Revolu- 
tion. The others, who rose for their 
hour before the. world’s -eye, have 
sunk as rapidly as they rose. They 
were lifted up, not on their own sa- 
lient and native vigour, but on the 
mere physical swell of the publie con- 
vulsion. Their rise was involuntary, 
and they went down with the: falling 
of the surge. The whole moral face 
of France was in a state of eversion. 
The elements of remorseless disorder 
were let loose, and the soil was rent 
and broken - = its depths. It 
would not have surprising to 
have seen, in that immense and total 
uncovering, some 
concealed and atin adie rea riches 
of the land. But nothing was thrown. 
up; the disorder was not even par~ 
tially redeemed by the excitement ;. 
and barrenness, the gift of the earth- 
quake and the thunderbolt, was the 
lot of the land... It may even be 
thought dubious, whether France pro~ 
ddoa a decided military character. 
Fea oe ara 5 called cn ——— 
and they sprung up, as i 
very dust, at that teat and disas- 
trous call. She recruited —— 
and desperate means. The soldier was. 
driven to the field with the ecaffold at 
his back. ‘The dungeon uttered the 
voice that urged him on the invader 
—the axe and the rope were the talis- 
mans by which he was made insensi- 
ble to fear, and armed him with the 
strength that was yet to break down 
the Powers of the Continent, like frag- 
ments of their own ing cas- 
tles. 

The early French victories were the 
work of wild multitudes, first infuria- 
ted by terror, and then stimulated by 
pl , revenge, and the security of . 
sailletin — Se the 

illotine was the recruiting offi- 
cer.on .the Continent ; and that of all 
the generals of Austria and Prussia, 
there was not * one a match for Sj- 
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me the executioner of Paris.” om The true ‘aetee of Genius is 
is extraordinary species of impu. originality, U: e common instru- 
should not finally degrade the gallan- ments means of mankind, it uses 
try of the French nation. They are them after another style. Where other 
brave—they love war, and have singu- men have laboured, and seem to have. 
Jar qualifications for it ;— intelligent, worked out the soil, it descends, and 
active, and enterprising, the French- shows it suddenly capable of a new and 
man is an excellent campaigner. But superior productiveness. Simplicity, 
it was a time of extraordinary im- novélty, and force, are its evidence, 
pulses. The-nation was insane, Asthe the luminous track that shows where 
negro drinks to his insurrection ina a meteor has passed, not born of our 
bowl of gunpowder and blood, the lower clime. 
Republic its dreadful cause - Napoleon’s first Italian campaign is 
in the deep-drugged bowl of military among the finest instances of militar 
rage and civic murder. The ingre- genius. When he took the command 
dients were put to the national lip to~ of the French army, he found them 
gether, and the frenzy was complete, lying among the hills of the frontier, 
irresistible, and demoniac. Yet when — a broken corps of but forty thousand 
the whole nation was at war,—when men, without artillery, or munitions 
pre a Ne ea were stripped and of war, or discipline, or confidence, 
baa fi at there je a would. have shrunk 
iginality among the peo- from the prospect of descending is 
wg A - the great Tontberd plain Ao ‘ie 
this fierce and individual toil for emi- Austrian army of 100,000 men, in the 
nence; it is the most striking fact of highest state of equipment, under the 
all, that there was but little exhibition command of the best generals in the 
of individual character. Therewas war service, and in possession of all the 


in all its kinds to bring it out, if it fortresses. He formed his resolution 


existed,—the war of the partizan, of atonce,and alone. His army suddet 
the mountaineer, of the seaman, of plunged down among the Ans 
the tactician,—yet how few names of masses, broke them, was 

the Republic given tozmilie again by army on army, pouring from 

i ! ' the great Austrian hive over the 
was the great name of broke them in every battle, until 
early Revolution, as was he were yr over the mannan at 
beyond an intriguer, who brought into point of the bayonet, and the safety: 
the camp the habits of his youth asa the empire was purchased by a treaty 
sunienipion ¢ and conquered bythe signed within ninety miles of Vienna 
double means of 5 ated thie There was probably not a man in 
lavish outpouring of French blood! Europe, who, seeing that French army 
Lazarus Hoche might have been some- _ rushing from its precipices like a livi 
thing. He was at once bold, sagacious, cataract, would not have cena 
and an enthusiastic republican,—too that the Rhone might have as soop 
enthusiastic for his own safety, for he rushed back to its bed im the Alps, #8 
was pr poisoned by his masters that army ever scaled those mountains 
in Desaix was.a man of high again. ; 
promise. He hes been since n- - We have in our famous General 
eed by Napoleon, who k well, memorable instance of this quali ip 
born: for distinction. We shall not add_ the defence * dah erat ge 
to the opprobriumof Napoleon’sgrave, pronounced altogether indefensible, 
by charging him with cutting thot? the report of a man of high mili 
that career ; but it was the report of name, and intimately conyersant 
the day, that Desaix fell bya French the country, from the nature of 
bullet at Marengo. After these men, frontier, its extent, openness, a 
all the Republican officers were nearly ficiency of resources. Vlas s yee: A 
‘ona level. Ail brave, well acquainted nounced that it was defensible, and he 
‘with their desperate trade, and alter- gloriously made good his. word. He 
nately beating and beaten—all men of -saw all the disadvantages of the. fron- 
; i , -tier; but his eagle-eye saw that 
and the Genius was born and died:with was not the defence of Portugal. He 
Napoleon. ‘saw where the true citadel was to be 
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founded. He fited y that 
spot, arid, aah ah inferior force; a taw 
army of British, atid a half:disciplined 
native levy; he baffled and- 

invading army of France, them 
ever the frontier, and saved at once 
Portugal and the Peninsula. 

- It is this signal power of concentra- 
tion, this seizute of the true spot of 
contest, this striking on the key-stone 
of the t arch of triumph, that 
snakes the true evidence and mihd of 
genitis. 

Murat was one of the “ Enfans de 
la Revolution ;” and his sanguinary 
Nurse left him a splendid inheritance, 
yet to be torn away as fiercely and 
bitterly as it was gained. His history 
is romanti¢, even in an era of romance ; 
and his death melancholy, even iti the 
midst of the daily extinction of the 
peipetdae and powerful among men. 
But he is one of the instances of slight 
ness of mid Hung up into the highest 
rank attaifiable ‘by the highest capa- 
city and good fortune. 

The history of his career, from the 
humble situation of a trooper in the 
Royal Regiment of Alsace, up to the 
throne of Naples, is sufficiently known. 
But his fall is stilt to be developed. 
Some papets and memoirs, lately 
brought to light on the Continent, 
explain its ipal circumstances, 

id give te the countless in- 
stances of the perseverance with which 
misfortune a man, when it is 
once determimed that he shall go down. 

Murat’s rash advance into the North 
of Italy, on Napoleon's declaring war 
in 1915, was his Tuin. corp roa | 
troops were pouring roun 5 hi 
French officese, the only ones on whom 
he rélied in the field, were either res 
turning to Fratiee, or averse to the 
prolongation of a more thai dubious 
war. The Italian States would make 
no movement in his favour ; 

i, uo te hs pape Wy Ot 

» put an erid to his suspense, b 
claring that wat against Austria would 
be war against - Mutat in- 
stantly gave ordérs for a fal re~ 
treat. was Hunted by the Aus- 
trians hour’ by hour, till he was in 
sight of his capital. 
the ‘ for revolt, and thus 
stri of atmy and crown em- 

rked for Franeé an unithr fugi- 
tive. He rem at Foulon negilect- 


1 by’ , who was ird- 


ére he found. 


The Death of Murat. Sit 
ing ap his desperate strength for final 


e. 
Waterloo extinguished the last — 
of both Emperor aiid King ; and 
rat, after a short period of deep 
plexity, and sorte da 
gendarmerie of the ed govern- 
ment, had tio readu oh ade abe fly~ 
ing from France. His fir = were 
ealculated to give him @ agra know~ 
lees, of the ap to be a i 
courtiers. Pie feey engaged & 
teen wh himself and 
is remaining property from Toulon. 
His three aideoadee np were sent on 
board, With a sunt 6f 290,000 francs, 
and othet valuables, oat charge. 
Murat stole out from his hiding-place, 
a cottage on the shore; to-go of beard: 
As his boat neared thé ‘s ip; he saw 
her, to his utter astonishment; put to- 
sea! Aides-dée-camp, toti¢y,; and va- 
luables were gone, and he saw them 
no more. To follow iti ‘an per boat 
Was impossible ; ahd the unfortunate 
King returned to thé shore, td the 
shelter of the cottage in which We had 
previously lived, and in which he was 
now, from the increased vigilance of 
the authorities, to submit to still deep- 
er indignities of concealment. He was 
forced to remain for several days in a 
hole in the ground, covered with wood 
and léd@ves; at other times was in- 
debted for his escape to a large lieii- 
eoop, whieh the 6wnef of the cottage 
placed before him on thé approach of 
the getis-d’armes. This life at last be- 
cathe, a8 it mist have doné to a bravé 
man, intolerable, anid Murat took the 
bold resolution of ptitting to sea in his 
opeti boat, to méet the regular packet; 
on its passage from Toulon to Corsica ; 
or at least, td take thé ¢haiée of any 
vessel that might cross his way. He 
embarked with threé naval officers. 
The boat was ten ot a dozen leagues 
off the land, when they saw a@ passing 
sloop. They made all signals and sup- 
Leper r shot by; y 
runn 6m down. They were tow 
alone, aid in inimitiefit danger. N 
was coming on, the wind wa ig. 
the waves swélled, ai their boat was 


on the pomt of sinking, When they saw 
the post-office vessel for sgustiny brad 
ing up: "Phe c@ took them on 
board. It wad a time when many 
men of éofdition were éscaping from 
France: The captaih wis prudent,— 
prohably a Napéleonite,—and he tool. 
: eR j 3£9 Wat 
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these weather-beaten men on board, 
without asking their object or their 
names. 

-In this long adversity of Murat, pe 
thing is baser or more surprising t 
the utter neglect in which he was left 
by his immediate family. His Queen, 
his ministers, his bat ay a officers, 
and his household; who had surren- 
dered themselves on the entrance of 
the Austrians into Naples, had been 
from: that time in the Austrian domi- 
nions, living at their ease and protect- 
ed, though, it may be presumed,ander 
surveillance of the government. Mu- 
rat was at that time it» in ore 
ment, in beggary, and in perpetua 
hazard of his life. He subsequently 
complained in the bitterest manner, 
that he was totally abandoned. 

He arrived in Corsica in August 
1815, exhausted by the sea and by 
anxiety, and presented himself to a 
friend residing there. He was like 
another Marius at Minturne. “ I saw 
at'my door,” says the describer, “ a 
man wrapped in a great-coat, with 
black silk bonnet sunk upon his brows ; 
his beard neglected, and with the pan- 
taloons, gaiters, and shoes of a com- 
mon soldier. What was my astonish- 
ment when I discovered that this was 
Joachim the First, the splendid King 
of Naples! I uttered a cry, and fell 
on my knees.” 

Murat’s arrival was soon known, 
and the local Government, not yet 
well aware who was to be its master, 
was in great commotion. But gens- 
d’armes.are the first thought of every 
Frenchman in matters of public diffi- 
culty,and a party of gens-d armes were 
sent to seize the royal stranger. Yet 
this French rapidity of proceeding is 
not popular in Corsica, and the pea- 
sants of the canton cf Vescovato, in 
which Murat’s friend lived, exhibited 
such formidable symptoms of defiance, 
that, to prevent mischief, the gens- 
d’armes were countermanded. A kind 
of treaty was entered into with Murat, 
and he agreed to set sail from Bastia 
within six days. 

Still the presence of so renowned a 
Revolutionary General disturbed the 
quiet of the Island, and fearful of the 
results, a message was sent to General 
Montresor, the British officer who had 
previously been in command in Cor- 
sica, and. who had just given it up to 
Louis XVIILI., to solicit troops. Mon- 
tresor excused himself on the natural 





ed to Louis, the British had 

to do with it ; yet offered to one 
of his staff to inquire Murat’s objecis 
in the Island. The officer arrived in 
a few days, and with the Captain of 
the sloop waited on the King, who 
distinctly denied all intention of dis. 
turbance, said that he was waiting only 
for rts from the Allies, and that 
if the officer had brought them,, he 
was ready to go with him that mo. 
ment. The officer, of course, hadsnot 
the passports, but he offered a pas 

in the sloop. Murat’s hour was to 
come—the passage was not accepted, 
and the sloop sailed away. 

Yet his residence in the Island con. 

tinued a matter of suspicion, perhaps 
not unjust suspicion, to the author. 
ties. His manners were popular, he 
had been long an object of national 
homage, he even boasted of his hg. 
ving raised upwards of two thousand 
Corsican soldiers to the rank of of- 
ficers ; many who had served under 
him, were living in the Island, and it 
is certain that, for whatever purpose, 
he was keeping up a regular inter 
course with them. If Napoleon, in 
stead of being banished to his Rock, 
had been left at large in England, he 
would have caused the same suspicion. 
After a good deal of petty negotiation, 
ary who aa to mr na aa 
with singular lenity, at le 

to embark. Whether from the difi- 
culty of travelling in Corsica, or from 
the more probable cause of a desire to 
exhibit himself to the people, his jour- 
ney from Ajaccio took up, six i 
Previously to his entry into the city, 
had sent an officer to announce. his 
coming to the Duke of Padua (Ar- 
rhighi), whom he found su 

with functionaries, and who ear 
recommended that Murat should not 
exhibit himself to the citizens. With 
Anhions were present a number of 

e Bonaparte family, ou 3 at 

what they called Murat’s rails of Ne« 
poleon. This produced a long and ta- 
ther curious conference, in which the 
officer cleared away the imputation, 
by the no less ignominious avowal of 
treachery to the Allies ; the fact being, 
that as soon as he heard of Napoleon's 
arrival in France, he over-ruled his 
Council—of whom many were ty 


ground, that as the Island now belong. 


nion that nothing should be done— 
declaring, that rather than not 
to the assistance “ of his brother and 
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his country,” he would resign his 
throne. eas a further evidence of 
the good understanding between them, 
General Belliard had been sent am- 
passador to Naples, with orders to act 


' also as chief of the staff under the 


King. But a still more curious in- 
stance of this traitorous intimacy tran- 
ired. It was ascertained, that some 
days before his leaving Elba, Napo- 
leon had sent a letter informing Murat 
of the expedition. This was instantly 
answered, and the officer who bore the 
letter was directed to call at Elba for 
Napoleon’s mother, and escort her, 
without delay, to Naples, where Je- 
rome and Cardinal Fesch were already, 
and from which they all immediate 
embarked for France. We are thus 
informed that if Napoleon duped Co- 
lonel etene by lage gg Fs a 
wildgoose chase to Leghorn, Murat 
had the honour} such as it is, of du- 
ping Lord William Bentinck. It is 
obvious that he must have kept up a 
vious correspondence with Napo- 
ai who never trusted any man with- 
out long and strong surety. 
vohal. A at into — was tri- 
umphal. The troops on the ramparts 
huzzaed him, the populace hemmed 
him, the authorities, though keeping 
out of his way, yet gave no symptoms 
of disapprobation ; and all was, what 
no Frenchman can withstand, a “‘ ve- 
titable fete.” All was sunshine—the 
vessels that were to carry him away 
had their anchors atrip—the populace 
were dancing before his door. He had 
officers surrounding him, nay, a little 
army of two hundred and fifty recruits, 
however unaccountably, permitted to 
be gathered. But so feebly do we 
judge of our good or evil; that this 
very triumph seems to have been’ the 
direct cause of his ruin. In the even- 
itig of this popular day, one of his offi- 
cers, on entering his apartment, ob- 
served him in great agitation. He start- 
ed forward, and exclaimed—“ What 
a reception !. Heavens, what recollec- 
tions it brings—Naples and my people 
were before me—I thought I saw the 
crowds, and heard their shouts of joy. 
It was just as they always received 
me in my capital when. I came back 


from the grand army.” 

He shed t -all this. was weak- 
ge was no unnatural. weakness. 
be t followed was a deeper proof of 


Tlessness of this nt sol- 


dier's understanding. After a few mi- 
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nutes’ silence, he clas his officer’s 
oy ool Ln nah It is done—live or 
ie, it among m le. We 
shall see Naples—let br, nee e 
Thée officer, probably weary of ex- 
peditions, was thunderstruck ; he at- 
tempted to reason with this madman, 
explained the utter want of means, 
financial or military—his whole royal 
treasury amounting to but 11,000 
francs—a diamond epaulette, worth 
50,000, and a diamond button worth 
about 90,000. All this was ineffectual. 
Even the return of a spy whom he 
had sent to Naples some time before, 
would not be waited for ; he rushed 
to his fate. ’ ef 
His embarkation was fixed for the 
28th of September. On that very day, 
eee who had pony pas his staif 
arrived at Ajaccio with the 
from Sir C. Stuart, dich ertaeabie 
and Metternich, which he had appear- 
ed so anxious so receive. The pass- 
ports were accompanied with this let. 
ter from Prince Metternich : 


‘* M. Macirone is empowered by these 
presents, to acquaint the King Joachim, 
that his Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
will grant him an asylum in his States, 
on the conditions following :— 

1. The King will take the title of «a 
private individual. As the Queen has 
already taken that of the Countess de 
Libano, the same is’ propesed to the 
King. c 
“2. The King will be at liberty to 
choose any city in Bohemia or the Higher 
Austria for his residence. .If he should 
prefer the country, that will create no 
difficulty. 

“3. The King will give his word of 
honour, in the presence of his Imperial 
and Royal Majesty, not to quit the Aus- 
trian States without the express consent 
of his Majesty; and that he will remain 
in the condition of an individual of rank, 
and be obedient to the laws in force in 
the Austrian dominions. 

* In sign of which, &e. 
“¢ Given at Paris the Ist of Sept. 1815. 
“The Prince DE METTERNICH.” ° 


On Macirone’s withdrawing, oneof 
his staff congratulated ‘Murat’on this 
fortunate termination to all their an- 
xieties. He answered angrily—‘ No! 
I will not be the voluntary object of 
the triumph of the House of Austria. 
I reject an asylum offered on such 
conditions—I will never see the Quecu, 
but on the throrte of Naples !’ 








3lt 
_ Macirone was asked to dinner, and 
urat was naturally inquisitive about 
fate of his old Parisian compeers, 
Mimi the. conversation een on 
‘oueche’s request to resign, and the 
dexterit with which A epeietod to 
Pi wh ear of the Allien Sraseigans 
‘or the express purpose of preventing 
Louis from accepting his resignation. 
Waterloo then became the topic, and 
urat asked a number of oprah 
;cirone gave high praise tothe steadi- 
peaneher ape ghar ish. “ Their 
firmness and courage were such,” said 
he, ‘“‘ that the French cavalry. were 
not able to break a single square 
throughout the day.” Murat, a troop- 
ganateren eA re. 
not i ing in 

national style, picy teas that ‘‘ He 
would have soon broke them, if he 
had been of the party.” Macirene 
supported his own opinion, and said 
that “ His Majesty would doubtless 
have broke Austrian or Prussian 
squares, but not English.” Murat 
laughed, “‘ Ah, M. Macirone, I per- 


seive that. you are an enthusiast for 
your own country, (he was Irish.) I 
Should have broke the English squares 
as well as the Austrian or Prussian. 
—T. knows what I am made of. 
Not but 


a ay sale te Pv miymacoher 
whi Fr cavalry was ex 
and sacrifieed.” 

_Seo much for the safe boast of this 
retired Hussar. In Italy he did not 
find it a matter of such facility to 
break even Austrian squares. And at 
Waterloo, what had not been done by 
Napoleon, would scarcely have been 
done by any of his subordinates. Yet 
it might have been fortunate for Murat 
to have been at Waterloo. He would 
have fought gallantly, as he always 
did ; after doing all that spur and sabre 
could do, he would have probably been 
slain or taken. He would have been 
the foremost in the battle—the last in 
the flight. He would never have con- 
descended to escape like Nagales®. 3 
and even at. the worst, he would have 

Head goon > oo would -_ 
ve i . like-a felon, b e 
hands of the peasants of Calabria. 
After dinner, on Murat’s. seeing 
to his chamber, Macirone reques 
a note acknowledging the receipt of 
_ the passports and letter. It was thus 
given— 


“MM. Macirone, T have attended te the 
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ly to Napoleon. 


TAng: 
message of which you are ‘the. bearer. 
accept the passports which you have been 
directed to give me. It is myx 
to make use of them fer the desti 
which they appoint. As to the cond 
tions which his Imperial and 
jesty annexes to his offer of an asyl 
shall defer any arrangement on the sy 
ject till I shall have been reunited to my 
mily, 

“ I shall not accept the offer made tg 
me by Captain Bastard, of a 2 on 
hoard the English frigate to Trieste, in 
eonsequence of Captain Bastard’s peey. 
liar eonduet to me within these few days, 

“, Prosecuted and menaced in 
under the idea that I had views upon the 
island, I had already made preparations 
for leaving it—I leave it this night, gra 
tified by taking with me my two valets 
Charles and Armand, whom you brought 
from Paris. 

(Signed) 
“ J. NAPOLEON.” 


The vessels hired for this 
were six, and they carried two 
dred and fifty men, soldiers and sailors, 
which had joined him at Ajaccio, But 
symptoms of his catastrophe wereal- 
ready discoverable. General Ottavij, 
who had been among the first to wait 
on Murat at Verconato, and had pro 
mised to follow wherever he woul 
lead, disappeared on this very eveni 
after having had a conference wi 
Carabelli, a spy of the Neapolitan 
court. 7 

One of the horrors of the Neapoli- 
tan system, was the remorseless, use of 
spies, on all occasions of life, public 
and private. In France, the ongani- 
zation was three deep the spy, the 
spy upon the spy, and the poliee offi» 
cer, who received the reports of both, 
and was only the superior spy. Ne 
poleon had spies upon his 
sisters, wife, and mother, who them- 


selves were all spies. Fouché was the 


universal spy, and on Fouché himself 
there were spies, who reported dinette 
The misery, base- 
ness, fear, and falsehood, generated 
by this system, through France, were 
beyond all conception. No man 
be sure that his nearest friend was not 
selling him to the dungeon ; nor that 
the most innocent word might not be 
perverted by villains hungry for em- 
ployment, and living on accusation, 
into a fatal crime. ih 
This atrocious system had. beep 
adopted in all the mferior kingdoms 
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of the Napoleon Dynasty, and Murat 
had hie beoret police the on 
master of espionage. The new cour 
toa, had its spies, and one of its agents 
was sent to Corsica for the 
purpose of watching Murat’s: proceed. 
ings» But this agent was watched 
in turn; for the captain of the late 
gens-d’armes of Murat put himself 
on board the same veameh:éad. thes 
janded together in Corsica. The cap- 
tain’s first proceeding was to send in- 
formation of the Neapolitan’s arrival 
and mission, stating that he had set 
ine ee eres seen 
him should it be necessary. 

The agent was introduced to Murat 
on.this busy day, the 20th of Septem~- 
ber, and the result of the conference 
was, to determine the rash king in his 
rashness. It seems evident that Mu- 
rat, a weak-minded man, with some 
good nature, and a habitual spirit of 
daring, was, from the commencement, 
the dupe of more than his own sug- 
gestions. The. impression on his offi- 
cers has since continually been, that it 
was the wish of the restored govern- 
ment to see him committed by some 
violence, which would extinguish all 
future hope on his part. The facility 
given. to his embarkation, which 2 
word would have stopped altogether, 
and the peculiar preparation on the 
coast of Calabria, almost prove the 
opinion. ‘The Neapolitan agent, who 
had come recommended to Murat, 
doubtless by some offer of assistance 
or information, is said to have spurred 
him on to the enterprise, by. giving 
him high accounts of his popularity in 
di idiespharcanalongped tag cxr- 

iery, an iar the cer- 
tainty of ocan if he should dixect 
his expedition to the Calabrias. Mu- 
tat, rejoiced at. this accumulation of 
intelligence, offered him a. place of 
some importance, at Naples. The 
agent, however, declined jeining the 
expedition, made his way back tocourt, 
and subsequently received a diploma- 
tie noe of value. His services 
with the unhappy Murat had been in- 
deed effectual. 

The little fleet which bore King 
Joachim and his fortunes sailed at 
midnight... A letter was left, to be 
given, to Macirone next: morning. 
Chis was a 


, genetal exposé of the mo- 

tives for ‘the expedition ;. and the na- 

ture.of: thiscpart ef the transaction is 
+ — 
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among ‘the stains.on the unfortunat 
King’s memory. 


“ M. Macmons,-Envoy of the Allied 
Powers to the: King Joachim; 

“ My former ‘letter, written a few 
hours since, had been dictated by the 
circumstances of the ¢ase. ‘But ‘I owe it 
to myself, to truth, and to your horiour: 
able loyalty and good faith, to express my 
real siento S Giet is the motive of 
this second letter. ver <u> 

“Tl look upon freedom as beyond all 
other things. Captivity is to me but an- 
other thing for death. ~ What treatment 
can I expect from those powers, who had 
left me fortwo months exposed to the dag- 
gersof the assassins of the south of France? 
I had once saved the Marquisde Riviere’s 
life. When‘he was condemned to die-on 
the scaffold, I obtained'a pardon for him: 
The return for this was, to rouse’ the 
Marseillois against me, and set a price 
my head. : 

“I was forced to wander, and hide 
among the woods and mountains. F owe 
my life to nothing but the generous feel- 
ing of three French officers, who brought 
me to Corsica at the imminent hazard of 
their own lives. Some contémptible in- 
dividuals have reported that I had carried 
away large sums from Naples. ‘These 
persons do not know, that when I gave 
up the Grand Duchy of Berg, which was 
mine by solemn treaty, I took With ‘me 
immense wealth, which 1 expended tipon 
my kingdom of Naples. Could’ the King 
who’ has succeeded me recognize the 
country ? And yet, at this ‘hout, T have 
not common subsistence for myself or 
my household! M: Macirone, TF will not 
accept the terms which you ‘havé been 
empowered to offer. I see nothing But 
direct and total abdication, in terms whith 
only permit me to live in an etertial bon- 
dage, and under the arbitrary will of a 
despotic government. ‘Where is the mo- 
deration, or the justice of this? Where 
is the consideration due to an unfortu- 
nate monarch, formerly recognized by all 
Europe; and who, in a critical moment, 
decided the campaign of 1814, in favour 
of those Allied Powers, who now would 
‘bear him down with the intolerable bur. 
‘den of their persecutions ! ‘ ' 

“It is a fact known to alt Europe, that 
my determinaticn to drive back the Aus- 
trians to the Po, was adopted solely in 
consequence of my having been deceived 
into the belief that they were about to 
attack me under cover of England. « J 
felt it necessary to advance my line of 
defence, and taise the people of Italy in 
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my cause. No one knows better than of cabinet wisdom, to have committal 
yourself and Lord Bentinck, thatthe fatal a negotiation with this headlong and 


order of retreat from the Po, was given 
merely in consequence of that general's 
declaration, that he should be under the 
necessity of supporting the Austrians if 
they applied to him. 

“ You know the causes which broke 
up my fine army. The reports of my 
death carefully spread ; those of the land- 
ing of the English at Naples; the con- 
duct of General Pignatelli, and the 
treachery of certain officers, who increa- 
sed and fomented the disorder and dis- 
couragement of which they set the ruin- 
OQus example. 

** Of all that army, there does not live 

the man at this hour who does not feel 
his error...1 go to join them, for they 
burn to see me at their head. They and 
all my beloved subjects have retained 
their affection for me. I have never ab- 
dicated ; I retain the right to reconquer 
my crown, if Heaven gives me the force 
and means. My existence on the throne 
of Naples cannot be a source of fear to the 
Allies. I cannot be suspected of corre- 
sponding with Napoleon, who is now at 
‘St Helena, On the contrary, England 
and Austria may draw some advantages 
from my possession, which they might 
expect in vain from the Monarch whom 
they have placed on the Neapolitan 
thron 


e. 

* I go into these details, M. Macirone, 
because it is to you that I write. Your 
conduct with respect to me, your repu- 
tation and your name, have given, you 
claims on my confidence and my es- 


: 


* When this letter shall be delivered 
to. you, I shall be far on my way. I shall 
either succeed, or finish my misfortunes 
and. my.life together... I have faced 
death a thousand and a thousand times, 


tremble only for the fate of my family. 
“ JoacHIM NaPOLEON,”’ 


This was a dishonourable business. 
That Murat should have accepted the 
passports at the moment when. he was 
determined to violate their conditions, 
is beyond excuse. The idea of keep- 
ing as a reserve, in case of failure, 
shows weakness of understanding con- 
joined to weakness of principle. ..No 
rational man could have supposed that 
the passports would have been allowed 
to save the invader after’ his defeat. 
Whether the dishonour extends be- 
yond him, is scarcely more a question. 
It was certainly a singular oversight 





turbulent chieftain to an officer ofthis 
aaer ~~ But how M.  Macirone, 

aving his eyes open, seeing an 
dition pr yal to sail with pent of 
board, and finding the offer of a; 
sage to Trieste refused, could: dee 
given up the passports, is: altogether 
inconceivable. it: is curious that! the 
whole matter has since become a:gub. 
ject in our Courts of Law, where Ma. 
cirone brought an action against the 
Quarterly Review for defamation gn 
this ground. ‘The action was thrown 
out by a jury ; and the plaintiff has 
still to clear himself of his share in 
the extraordinary management of his 
ne - 2x 

e VO was from the beginni 

ill San Ng One of those cudlee ial 
tremendous bursts of tempest, that 
from time to time turn up * blue 
Mediterranean” from. the » bottom, 
se the little fleet on the second 
night. It was entirely dispersed, 
con Murat’s vessel oo ‘driven © on 
the iron-bound coast: of. Sardinia, 
where it. was near being lost. : The 
vessels, however, subsequently: reas: 
sembled off the desert island of Tavo- 
lara. On the’ 6th of: October, they 
made the coast of Calabria, three 
leagues off Paola. Here. they lay to, 
putting out all their fires to avoid the 
notice of the government chasse ma- 
rees, and making themselves as like 
the coral-fishing vessels as. possible. 
A new. storm dispersed them.  Day- 
break showed but one vessel in com- 
pany, and they anchored in the bayof 
St Lucido, to wait for the rest. °. 
- °Misfortunes- now came ss 
Murat had ordered one of his 

to. go on shore, to ascertain the state 


‘of Neapolitan feeling. | It:was quick- 


ly ascertained. The colonel:and his 
companions were arrested. Another 
colonel of the Neapolitan guard, ‘iin 
command of a vessel with fifty vete- 
rans on board, attempted to carry it 
off ; but on being taken in tow to pre- 


-vent this manceuvre, cut'the rope, and 


slipped away during the night for 
Corsica. Murat was now 
alarmed, and his officers made a last 
attempt to reason with him.’ The un- 
fortunate man might still haye been 
saved. He admitted that the expedi- 
pn Sh -— not now succeed, s . 
“ that his. se in returning’ 
Naples had Conte save his subjects, 
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those attathed to hie:government, 
<a the | and! severities to 
which they must be liable under the 
new ment; but that the idea 
must be now given up. He had buta 
handful of men, and his only course 
now must. be for Trieste, where he 
would put himself under the protec- 
tion of Austria.” 

We may have no right to load the 
names of men with treachery at this 
distance, but it is scarcely possible to 
conceive how the catastrophe could 
have resulted from chance. On Mu- 
rat’s ordering the captain of his vessel 
to steer for Trieste, he was astonished 
by being told that it was orem 7 
that the vessel could not keep the 
Adriatic in this season; that there 
would be a want of water and stores ; 
and, finally, that they must put on 
shore to procure both. This ‘captain 
had obtained a ——— oan 
as @ sailor, and one peculiarly ac- 
quainted with the coast of Calabria. 
He offered to take: the only remaining 
transport into Pizzo; where “his ere~ 
dit would be enough to procure provi- 
sions, and. to. ie. a vessel fit for 
the voyage,” ‘This was acceded to. 
A list of the matters was 
sent from Murat, and, at the same 
time, orders were given to throw into 
the sea a bag containing five hundred 
copies of a proclamation to the Neapo- 
litans. The expedition was thus com- 
pletely at an end. 

That Murat was duped into his 
ruin is clear. But nothing is: more 
remarkable in this whole strange trans- 
action than his wilful blindness to the 
oution: _— was the first a 

tain as was preparing for 
his landing? To demand the» Aus- 
trian ! under the pretence 
that he might find them useful, in 
case of disturbance from the authori- 
ties of the place ! 

sane a ae at this singular re- 
quest, . The captain instantly 
declared, that without them he would 
not go on shore. The refusal irritated 
the unfortunate King to frenzy ; but 

captain was too Sumble a victim 

for his indignation ; and: he turned, 
exclaiming to his officers, “‘ I am re- 
to be obeyed; then, since ne- 
cessity forces me to land, I will’ go on 
pn hy with you at my side. I 
cannot have been forgotten in the 
kingdom of Naples. I have done good 
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to its people, They will not refuse to 


‘assist me. 


His tone and gesture silenced the 


officérs: | He ordered’ them all: to pat 


on their full a bee of 
brigadiers, who excused his appearin 
in plain clothes, on the fair § 
that he had no other, he said sternly, 


“‘ It is not to follow me into danger 


that people embark in plain clothes.” 

The vessel had by-this time come 
up to Pizzo. As she touched the bank, 
- comma mein to land, wes 
t i them, wi 
“a a the dat dla and 
he sprang from the side, followed by 
twenty-eight soldiers and three at- 
tendants. This was at noon of the 
8th of October. » 
ee had gathered to see 
anding. Some sailors recognising 
‘Murat, hugzaed “ Long live ' Kin; 
Joachim !” The peasantry soon join 
the townspeople ; and Marat, anxious 
to make an impression, marched ra~ 
pidly at the head of his little band to 
the principal square. The populace 
were still incteasing. Some artillery. 
men of the coast, to the numberof 
fifteen, ‘now sallied from their y 
house, with their arms, and in the 
King’s uniform. Murat cried out, 
“* Here are: my. soldiers ;” and fol- 
lowed by his troop, he addressed 
them, ‘* Do you not recollect::your 
King?” Five of them-answered ‘that 
they did, and. that they and their 
comrades would stand by him. 

It should seem that Murat, excited 
by the glory of being at the head of 
twenty-eight men in uniform, ‘was 
infatuated enough to have abandoned 
his plan of obtai provisions in fa- 
vour of that of the conquest of Naples. 
The revolt of fifteen artillery-men 
fixed his resolution. But this was but 
a brief vision. He had fallen into the 
veut pa of ruin. = he was stand. 
ing’ in the square, the peasantry, who 
had listened. to the hara es com- 
plete silence, yet with countenances 
in all the wild agitation of Italian 
passion, had dis: - The towns. 
people, whom he next addressed, look- 
ed on him with ominous confusion. 
At this period, two young men. came 
up and said, in great haste, “ Sire, 
quit Pizzo“this moment ; you are in 
the midst of enemies. T.ose no more 
time—there is the road to Monteleone 
—we will show you the way. You 
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are safe, if you but have the good luck 
to get out of this gn ah 
‘ urat how - 
-men_ to follow him. The road to Mon- 
teleone is up the side of a mountain ; 
exhausted by his twelve days’ voyage, 
pom opti take breath 
on ascent to . 
Two of the artillery-men now over- 
took him. They said that the rest 
-were on their way. To ascertain this, 
he turned into an olive plantation off 
the road, from which the whole way 
down to Pizzo was visible. The men 
‘were certainly seen coming up the 
mountain, th slowly. Murat 
said, “ that he would wait for them 
-where he was.” It was observed to 
him, “ that there were armed = 
sants along with them, some of whom 
were ing’ on before the soldiers, 
‘and that a party were in the rear.” 
The guides now became vehement in 
their entreaties that he should hasten 
on, telling him, that “if he delayed 
any longer, the peasants would have 
time to overtake him ; while, if he 
went forward at once, they might be 
‘able to reach Monteleone, where he 
would find faithful subjects.” To all 
this he readily replied, that “ he 
would wait for the soldiers.” To any 
further remonstrance, his only answer 
was, “ He would be obeyed.” At this 


moment a y of the peasants were 
seen oid soon through the 
fields on the opposite of the road, 
and the artillery-men going over and 
falling into their rear. The guides 
‘again besought the infatuated King to 
make a last attempt at escape, and 
threatened that they must leave him. 
But Murat was naturally brave, and 

ight before 2 rabble was Lrg 

eres by a man who h 

led brilliant cavalry of the most 
brilliant army of the earth so often to 
triumph. He advanced alone, and 
addressed them. ‘‘ My childten! do 
not aria against your King. I have 
net landed in the Calabrias’ to do 
you any harm. I wish only to ask 
assistance of the authorities et Mon- 
teleone, to continue my voyage to 
Trieste, where I am to join my fami- 
ly... If you had given me time to ex- 
plain myseli at Pizzo, you would have 


‘known that I have which 
King Ferdinand himself must re- 


An officer who came with the pea- 


to walk fast enough, he 
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Dang, 
sants, now requested Murat to come 


‘down upon the road; and -offered-tp 
‘conduct him to Monteleone. From 


this person’s wearing the uniform of 
a colonel of gens-d’armerie, the nd 
took him for one of his former cola. 
nels ; his officers were alarmed for his 
immediate safety, but he turned: wo 
them, saying, that “ a colonel of his 
atmy was incapable of dishonotr ;” 
and then hurrying down, threw him. 
self into the midst of the crowd. ‘Twe 
of his staff and his valet followed him. 


‘The others remained on the brow-of 


the hill, to keep off the peasantry, ‘who 
seemed ready to fire upon them: One 
of the staff advanced. to their ledder, 
and demanded his name. His answer 
was brief and fatal. ‘ I am Trenta 
Capilli, captain of gens-d’armerie, and 
the King and you must follow met 
Pizzo.” 

There were recollections about this 
man, which might well have made 
his name a sound of’terror. He had 
been the chieftain of the insurrection 
raised against Murat in the Calabrias 
by the friends of the old government, 
and, in general, by the haters ofthe 
French tyranny. ‘This Italian Vendee 
had been put down in the remorseless 
manner of the French military. ‘Ge 
neral Manes had been sent against it 
by Murat, and, among other murders, 
he had hanged no fewer than three 
brothers of this individual 
Capilli ! If it had been thedirect 
pose of the Neapolitan court to‘bring 
its invader to a death yeas 
nious, and embittered by ; 
this was the spot for its severest ven- 

5 in the midst of a 

ious at the slaughter and desola- 
tion of the past, and by the hands of 
their chief, who had his brother's blood 
to atone. The declaration, that who 
sheds man’s blood shall make retribu- 
tion in his own, could not have been 
more signally fulfilled ! 

Murat now saw at once that he was 
undone. One of his staff, in 
before him with a cocked pistol in his 
hand, presented it at Trenta Capilli’s 
head, and threatened to fire if the 


King was not instantly set at liberty. 


The Calabrian drew back ; the crowd 
who had seized the King, seeing the 
danger of their chief, let him’ go, and 
he escaped to the party on’ the 

The staff-officer, whose name’ wWes 
Franceschetti, and who obviewshy be 
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haved with a gy, | and fidelity, 
@as overwhelmed ‘by -the peasants ; 
but, by.a furious: effort, he too made 
his way good to the hill. Then his 
advice was instantly to rush on the 
crowd, and gain the mountain, or die 
oh M ruined everything 

But there Murat. ruined everything. 
Often having successively played the 
invader, and the idiet, he must play 
the King ; and this pe mane 4 of roy- 
alty magnanimously that not 
a musket should be fired, exclaim~ 
ing, “ I would not have my land- 
ing cost the blood of one of my. peo- 
ple.” The unfortunate Louis XVI. 
made nearly the same speech at Va- 
rennes, and it was his death-warrant ! 
.But the peasantry did not understand 
this theatric magnanimity. They were 
determined to have their royal ravager, 
dead or alive ; and they began to fire 
from all sides.: Murat’s officers did 
their desperate duty to the last. An- 
xious to save him, they forced him cut 


of the very hands of the people, and 
carried him down to the shore, still 
under a heavy fire. There a new in- 
stance of misfortune awaited them. 
The vessel from which they had land- 
ed was gone! The captain had been 
ordered to remain for an hour within 


two musket-shots of the shore. This 


man, who had absolutely forced them - 


to land, had now abandoned them. In 
their infinite distress they seized upon 
a small vessel which was accidentally 
at the bank ; and putting Murat on 
board, they attempted to push it off. 
But it was fast ; and the peasantry 
were again round them, pouring in 
ie: aed Every musket was levelled 
at the King, who strangely esca 
them all, till, seeing that i Lace 
was altogether hopeless, he. cried out 
to the officers, “‘ My children, give u 
these ineffectual efforts to defend me.” 
Then holding out his sword to the 
crowd, he said, ‘‘ People of Pizzo, take 
thissword,which has 
with glory at the head of armies, and 
which has fought for your country. I 
surrender it to you ; but spare the fives 
of the brave.men round me.” But the 
peasantry did not understand the for- 
malities of war. The sight of their 
enemy beaten, only increased their de- 
termination to eae bar Their fire 
became thicker and thicker. In a few 
moments, almost every one near him 
was killed or wounded. The party 
Vou. XX. : 


often drawn . 
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ed or, taken. 
‘The crowd at length. on Murat, 
and he and the wounded were dragged 
to. the town, and ‘flung into the com- 
mon prison, : The stene of ruined_am- 
bition’ there ‘might have formed a 
picture of powerful, and melancholy 
reflection. The King sat; his officers, 
exhausted and bleeding, stood round 
him. The; so » less able. to.con- 


-ceal their feelings, had thrown them- 


selves on the ground, in agony with 


-their wounds, and loudly raging against 


the misfortune which had wasted-their 

bravery and blood. The pencil. of Sal- 

vator or Spagnoletti never imagined so 

tragicland desolated a history-piece of 

—— rien ss body, furious suf- 
ering, and regal despair. 

The darkness of the prison-room in 
which so many were confined together 
—the blood still flowing—the groans 
which escaped the firmest in their turn 
—and, above all, the hideous out- 
cries of the multitude without, calling 
through the bars for the lives of the 
prisoners, and peculiarly of the King, 
as sacrifices to the memory of their 
brothers and friends, made a combina- 
tion of horrors, that, one of the narra- 
tors tells us, he can never think of 
“‘ without feeling the hair rise upon 
tenta Capilli had is fal 

Trenta Capilli i 4 
if it was'to Sofcenl in the vomit 
degradation of the unfortunate Murat. 
He stripped him of his purse, his dia- 
monds, the passports, and; more disas- 
trous than all, a single copy of his 
UN aN me some over - 
sight been left among his papers. This 
proclamation was.of Laberbe-n ky and 
enumerated, in the usuahi style 
of the French, his rights, igeies, and 
intentions of doing good tothe Neape- 
litans, and of restoring them to their 
primitive glory. This was harmless 
declamation. . But an annexed decree 
of twenty articles contained some of 
those statutes of blood which always 
accompanied Jacobin benevolence. By 
the third article, “ Every individual in © 
office under Ferdinand: who ‘should 
fo ne in pursuance es, from and 

ter the intelligence ing Joa- 
ehim’s landing, was to be Teckel a 


-rebel and traitor, and punished with 


the rigour of the laws ! 
By the fourth, “Every minister’ or 
public servant of re present govern- 
z ' 
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oreigners ; 

city, merely as he had 
-deserted his camp. He had nothing 
po ares but the Austrian bayonets, 
had driven him through Italy, 
till awe vr ante the sea. We 
may regret his fate ; but if sanguinary 
acts, and sanguinary intentions, could 

ify public vengeance, no man’s 
death could find a ep justification 
than that of Murat ; and no place could 
be fitter for the dreadful lesson of re- 
oe than the spot on which he 


twas a singular circumstance, that, 
in’ this misery, the individual who 
ri the deepest compassion for 
him, and rendered him the most usé- 
. fal services, should have been a Spa- 
Alealas, the steward of tlie 

i del Infantados’ Calabrian estate. 


4 


uire. 

2 ae cvche of this melanchol 
day, an officer of the line arrived wi 
his company, and mounted guard over 
the prisoners, ‘The mob were now re- 
pelled, and something like quiet was 
obtained ; and the prisoners were re- 

-lieved from their momentary. expec- 
tation of being put to death by the 


Z ‘Cang. 
zante; ip - ce of Ferdinam 
Commandant of the Calabrias.. 
treated the prisoners with respect, re- 
gretted the violence of the mob, and 
promised to procure sueh ¢omforts.as 
were in his power. 

The fary of the peasantry was stil) 
so excessive, that, undor somé idea — 
that Murat was to be saved, they next 
day came rushing into the town to 

him off: Muirziante was even 


-eompelled to put his cannen in bat. 


tery and draw out - a But 
the peasantry, seeing that he was pre 
pared for aon and probably oleae 
some assurances that their objeet was 
to be accomplished, retired at length, 
In the course of a few days, the first 
inconveniences of imprisonment were 
amended, The soldiers were removed 
into another prison; some of the 
wounded were sent into the town ; the 
officers were separated; and Murat 
was left, with two of his staff, disem- 
barrassed of the crowd. An apartment 
of a better kind was provided for him, 
and a table kept by the general. His 
first oecupation was writing to his wif, 
to the commander of the Austrians at 
Naples, and the English ambassador, 
stating his landing, and the events that 
followed. Those letters, it appears, 
were forwarded to the Neapolitan go- 
vernment, which detained thenr until 
after his death. There might have 
been some idea on the part of. Ferii- 
nand, that his purposes. would ‘be i- 
terfered with by the ambassador. ~ 
Murziante behaved with humanity, 
but his duty was now about to become 
more painful. On the 11th, at dinner, 
he seemed embarrassed, and, after some 
passing conversation, suddenly said, 
** There -has been a telegraphic -dis- 
patch. The words were ‘ You will con- 
sign to"—Then it broke off.” He prtd- 
bably meant to prepare his prisoner. 
Murat appeared to feel no 
sion, and, among other things, said, 
“‘ that he hoped that Ferdinand, find- 
ing himself fortunate enough to be on 
the throne of Naples, would not abuse 
his vi -” On the 12th, the Gene- 
ral introduced a British officer, com- 


-manding an English and Sicilian fle- 


tilla, under the British flag. Murat 
desired to be conveyed to Tropes, 4 
little town five or six leagues»off, to 
wait the commands of F , 
Murziante consented to tliis,-buf the 
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King's hopes were soon dash- 
srt Sa nm: gee ta on 


Fy once oe the De priaeh oe Mo: 
en eS ae Seman; 
tish government was y 
true. But it is to be lamented that 

the King was, notwithstanding, not 
taken on board. It might have inter~ 
posed some time between the vengeance 
and: the victim ; and allowed of the 
existence of a brave man, whose life 
could now do no injury to the throne. 
That day, at dinner, Murziante ex- 
hibited more embarrassment than be- 
fore, saying that he was unable to 
understand why the telegraph had 
gone no farther than the words, “‘ You 
will consign to——" that’ he hoped it 
would complete bon teh, by con- 
oy Majesty e British ves- 
Persie at Messina. But, 
” obsérved the King, * if they 
Carel you by telegraph, to send me 
before a Military Commission, would 
do it ?” “Certuinly not,” was the 
y- “T should await the: express 
of King Ferdinand, forwarded 
h* yea messenger, But 

ajesty needs have. no ach ave 
rake Murat finished his din- 
her, without any emotion, and after- 
wards threw himselfon his bed, and, de- 
siring one of his officers to, read some 


Metastasio, slept quietly. 


At midnight the fatal order came. 
government messenger arrived; with 
ppt to Murziante, directing him 
ag a a: yy at ape dee 
the King death, and to 
bave him shot in half an hour after. 
It appears that Murziante had al- 
ready received the complete order by 
the telegraph, but had generously de~ 
layed its execution, in the ted that 
some remission might take place before 
the three in which a messenger 
im. The order was brief 
and expressive : 
« Naples, 9th of October 18145. 
“ Ferdinand, by the grace of Gol, &e. 
pore hah have decreed, and do decree, 


General Murat shall be 
delivered to a Sere ob Commission, of 


ay 


granted 
half an 
+ uecoets of reli- 


In the morning, ‘Moarsziante waited 


The cemadsberemcin 


orning. 

Murat, on Last his bed-room, 
asked ren ey of his wiv ah 
He received no pare - 
ter, five Sicilian talc, ente 
the captain of the Dyer ye an- 
nounced to him that. he ‘was. to. bé 
brought before a Military Commission, 
already convened in an adjoining apart- 
ment, to answer for the motives of his 
descent on the C [oe 

heparan Semy, * Capes 
tain, te president, ¢ t altos 
toappeer belts his tsfbuoal. Men of 
my rank are accountable for their 
conduct to no, one but God... Let 
them pass sentence. I make no 
ether answer.” One of the. officers, 

, a Sicilian, who: had been naw 


ape, met bieadnenilecins ial then came 


orenn oe ie 
eyes, “I am to your 
Majesty ; and m ape hat judges" 
“ They are no judges of mine,” replied 
the King. “ They ate my subjepts: 
They cannot sit in judgment on their 
sovereign : just as a king cannot sit in 
judgment on another king, because nq 
man can have such a right over his 
equal. Monarchs have no judges but 
God and nations, 

The officers nace 9 tried to induce him 
to write even afew lines in his defence. 
He steadily refused, repeating, “ You 
cannot save my life. This is a, busié 
ness, not of trial, but of condempation. 
Your Commission are not my judges, 
but my executioners. M, Staragg you 
myst not say 8 he in my de- 
fence ; this I command you.” A few 
moments after, the secretary of the 
Commission entered, to, inquire the 
name, the age, and family.of the de« 
ceased, He. was goin .on,. when Mu- 
rat sternly in him with “1 
am Joachim King of the 
two Sicilies—-Begone.” 

Be. now remained with the officers ; 

and galmly entered into as of 
bis pis ry “I own,” said he, “ 
T should haye thought Ferdinand nore 
humane and high-mintled. I'shouké 
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ve acted more genérously to him, 
he landed in my states, and fallen. 
into my hands by the chance of war. 
quitted my capital only by force 
arms. I.had never renounced any 
ee or anya the kingdom va 
I ew Na e possessor 
twelve sillier of francs, and after 
ed a government, ap 
everything in my power to make 
that of a father, I fa dat of it worth 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
in the world. My calamities have given 
King Ferdinand a country governed b 
a system very different from that whic 
he left in.1806, when he took refuge 
in Palermo. I left him a capital filled 
with noble buildings, and all that he 
could desire for the splendour of his 
court. In my present situation, he 
can have nothing to fear from me, 
My death is not necessary to his 
reigning. Instead of these cruel orders, 
he might have followed the example 
of the Allied Powers, who, in sending 
me to join my family, mark- 
ed out the path that he ought to tread. 
This would have been an act more 
worthy of a king, than an act which 
shows nothing but groundless fears ; 
and which may one day yet be a 
source of severe retribution. His ge- 
nerosity to a defenceless enemy would 
have done him honour with the age 
and with posterity.” 

He afterwards spoke of his long mili- 
tary life, in the various French cam- 
paigns ; of his services to Naples ; toher 
army of 80,000 men which he had crea- 
ted ; and to her navy and trade. “‘I have 
made,” said he, in a passionate voice, 
“all the sacrifices conceivable for 
the country. I forgot my own inte- 
rest for those of the Neapolitans.” 
He was then silent for a while, and 
after a deep sigh, he said calmly, 
“* Both in court and army, my only 
object was the national good. I em- 
ployed the public revenues only for 

ic purposes. I did nothing for 
myself. At this hour of my death I 
have no other wealth than that of m 
actions, They are all my glory and 
my -consolation.” In this way he 

Iked for some time, with natural 
eloquence and loftiness. The officers 
were silent and deeply affected. At 
length the door opened, and the ‘secre- 
tary of the Commission brought.in the 
pe ig sentencing him “to death 

in the next half hour.” He was 
listened to with haughty coolness. A 


Cant 
confessor was mentioned, and’ the 
King accepted of him in these words’ 
in writing :—‘ I declare that Ihave’ 
done , as far as it lay in my 
power. I.have done evil only to the 
criminal. I desire to die in the arms 
of the Catholic religion.” ‘He then put 
the paper into the hands ef the'con- 
fessor of Pizzo, who was in attendance, 
and said to him, “ This, my fri 

is a perfectly sincere confession ; @ 
beg of you to be seated.” He 
is wife this letter: 


now, I 
then wrote to 


‘“* My dear Caroline, 

‘* My last hour ie come. In a few mo: 
ments more I shall have ceased to live. 
In a few moments more you will no 
longer have a husband. ‘Never forget 
me ; my life has never been stained by 
an act of injustice. Farewell, my Achille, 
farewell, my Letitia, farewell, my Lucien, 
farewell, my Louise. Show yourselveste 
the world worthy of me. I leave you 
without kingdom or fortune; in the midst 
of my multitude of enemies. Be stendily 
united. Show yourselves superior to mis- 
fortune ; think of what you are, and of 
what you have been, and God will bless 
you. Do not curse my memory. Be 
convinced that my greatest. pain, in these 
last moments of my life, is that of dying 
far from my children. 

“ Receive your father’s benediction, 
receive my embraces and mytears. Keep 
always before your memory your unfor- 
tunate father.” 

*¢ Pizzo, 13th October 1815, 


He then cut off some locks of his 
hair, and enclosing them in the letter 
gave it open to Captain Starage, 
ging of him to have it sent safe to his 
family, along with the seal of his 
—— a on head of eer: aon 
which was found grasped in his ri 
hand after his death. vr 

He requested the captain to take 
charge also of his watch for his valet. 
He then desired to see-his two staff 
officers, but on being told that this 
would not be permitted, said to the 
secretary, “ Let us delay no longer, I 
am y to die.” He was led out of 
the room, and had but to pass the door 
when he' saw a platoon of twelve 
soldiers drawn up before him. He 
made a firm step forward, and said 
with a smile, “ Soldiers, do not, put 
me in pain. ‘The place, i will 
make you put the muzzles of your 
muskets to my breast.” He turned 
his heart to them, and stood with his 
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eyes fixed on the seal which he held 
in his hand. It was four o'clock in 
the afternoon. The platoon fired ! 

Murziante, whose conduct during 
the whole transaction appears to have 
been highly* honourable and feeling, 
could not bear this From 
thetime of the m *sarrival with 
the fatal order, he absented him- 
self from the King, and had even left 
the fort, and lived in the town. But 
at the period of the execution, when it 
was provetiy necessary for him to be 
a witness, he was observed in full 
uniform, leaning against the wall of a 
house adjoining the fort, and covering 
his face with a handkerchief in his 
hand. 

The body, which had suffered much 
from the short distance at which the 
narrowness of the place forced the 
platoon to fire, was put into a coffin, 
and laid in the burial-ground of the 
Cathedral of Pizzo. 

There were no more executions. 
The officers and soldiers were taken 
from their common dungeon in the 
course of the evening, and informed 
that fresh orders relative to them from 
Naples, were waited for. In this mi- 
serable suspense they were kept for 
a fortnight, continually expecting the 
order for their death. On the 27th 
they were sent to the prisons of the 
Isle of Ventotene, where they found a 
hundred of their comrades, who, after 
the dispersion by the storm, had 
wandered along the coast looking for 
Marat’s aie one had been captured 
by the Sicilian gunbosts. The isle 
was a notorious place for felons and 
others condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and the Corsicans were in 
despair. But the commandant at last 
induced them to propose a petition to 
Ferdinand. To their joy and astonish- 


ment it was iously received. Let- 
ters of "panon were sent to them 
individually, and they were put on 
board a merchant vessel, provided by 
the government, and fully equipped 
for the voyage home. But those who 
plunge into rebellion must expect an 
uneasy ascent from that gulph of 
blood and crime. They touched at 
Elba, and there were informed, that 
on their arrival in Corsica they would 
be all put under arrest. They had 
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seen enough of prisons not to be am~ 
bitious of further ice, and they 
now held a council on their future 
proceedi at agreed 
to try ra aes petition 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany as an 
apanete. al itt secsieed, 
At ™m were i 

and Pops seem to have been suffered 
taba 5 Stay then returned to Cor- 
sica, under some vague promises of 
security, but were seized and thrown 
into irons before they touched. the 
ground. The government sloop to 
which they were transferred, hoisted 
sail and steered for Toulon, where 
they would not be received even as 
nm She then put about for 

Tarseilles, and disembarked her ex- 
hausted cargo in the Chateau D’If, a 
prison on a rock, surrounded by the 
sea, where all their luxuries were 
brown bread and water. Some of 
them fell sick, and went to the hospi- 
tal, but the hospital of a French pri- 
son is the ne plus ultra of misery, and 
the sick men were glad to petition for 
their dungeons and irons again. Here 
some of the privates were into 
the French colonial regiments, and 
others scattered about the world. But 
the four principal officers were, after 
two months of this life, informed that 
they must be sent to the prisons of 
Draguinon, in the department of the 
Var, there to be tried by the Prevotal 
Court ! To Draguinon they were sent, 
of course expecting to be shot as re- 
bels and deserters. But the court, af- 
ter having had a long interchange of 
couriers and , discover 
ed that the case did not lie within 
their competence, and dismissed the 


whole. Such is the circuit of French 
justice. ‘The officers at length made 
their way back to Corsica, where they 
found their families beggared, and in 


a state of suspicion, and. themselves 
liable to debts contracted for the un- 
fortunate Joachim, for which no pro- 
rine De mn ¥ + Nor will ever 

made is ci-devant queen, nor 
by the reischnda and heartlzes indivi- 
duals about her, whose cruel neglect 
of a man, remarkable for even lavish 
liberality, was the direct cause of his 
rashness and his ruin. ; 
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e had esca- 

nh occasioned 

ing fire in the in- 

the coach. Sir William Cur- 
weighed from the Great Crane at 
Tower Stairs into his barge, bound for 
the: North Pole, to touch at the Hud- 
out ompany’s settlement, and 

te them on their latitudes. 


heart reduced to a system of ventila- 


tion, blowing, and raising the wind 
under themost ho less circumstances. 


ced to the complexion of 2 coal-hea- 
ver, and every woman a fae-simile of 
Cinderella. Such are the phenomena 
¢ the memorable month of July 
826. 

. For what purposes are sueh- things 
permitted? It would be vain to in- 
where it must be hopeless to 

+ Yet he who loves to investi- 
gate the secrets of nature, may boast 
a) feast a roo A = a on 
Ve, curiosity, and by who asks 
nothing, will nothing be learned. 
“* Non od hic ite a ue Anes 
dictate of the great lexieographer him~ 
self, and is fully worth anything in 
his Dictionary. It may be, for com- 
the exsiccation of the pond in 
James's Park, which, though it 
effectually sérves its purpose of thin- 


: the superfiuous ion 
py inster and the in 
the sliding season, exhibits i in 
eummer merely as an rey =n 

largest show frog 


wn, in the most flourishing 
Sheet condition of any pool, ditch, 
or otherwise in the — > 
Or it may serve toprohibit Mr Lamb- 
ton from putting another fifty shil- 
lings a-ton upon coal, and thus impede 
his patriotic intentions to make the 


value of Durham and himeelf be'felt 
in every ehimney-corner of the great 
metropolis of combustion. 

It has already extinguished William 

Robert Elliston, Esq. who went 
a benefit, and after playing F. , 
and a still more'public character, which 
he has been playing for the last 
years, and in which no man can pres 
tend to be his equal, is going to play 
— and Rovers in America. 

8 carrying copper to Mona, coals to 
Newcastle, ant brass to the land of the 
Milesians. The Hover and 
breed are the staple of the States, © 

The Winter Theatres are af last 
elosed * = if not a burnt, it is 
probable that some o eed 3 
are so very effectually. Messrs 
Jett and Forbes, Solicifor and Seaman, 
are to be laid up in Chancery and 
Ordinary, and Charles Kemble, with 
Faweett and Sir George Smart, are to 
be the three Fates or Furies of the 
Theatre for the nine months of 
to come. May Nemesis protect them! 

Bish, the late lottery contragtor, 
having made a fortune, and probably 
being anxious to relieve himself of 
so rare and invidious a distinction, higs 
taken Drury-lane Theatre. He knows 
the value of a good name, however, 
aswell as any lottery-contractor under 
the sun, and has accordingly appoint. 
ed for his sfage-manager an indiyi- 
dual with the auspicious name’ of 
Price. The wits say, that it is only’s 
@ more modest way of insinuating i 
personal opinion that he himself is 
“above price.” Others understand it 
to mean that he has made a capital 
bargain with the creditors, and has 
got the concern “ under price.” Others, 
‘that by favour of the name is couched 
a device against our purses, and that 
he intends to talk of ‘ addition of 
price.” Others, that he has already 
a view to re soe, Hy best of his bar- 
gain, dismissing his manager to 
rica, and offering his theatre to t 
hammer, as price-less. “ Non meus 


hic sermo” again ; sed ** © ip 
unt” alt the Dewspapers, ‘which have 
seized on the topic with remarkable 
avidity of joke in this adust season. 
There is certainly much in a name. 
Elliston had for his chief financier # 
Mr Dun, and from that hour some- 
thing of the kind never Jeft the steps 
of the stage hero. 
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Kean is returning, having apolo- 


ized down to the very to the 

F ees, and played i in 

rk shoes, and made a 
written 

honour of 

lliston and he 


co! 


land, relative to the general failure of 
ir B aye . } * 
ment of bills dag they become due 
The parties th proved respectiv 

—Kean to play Hamlet in sd 


before the me of Koubie 3 eX~ 
tinguished * iston. to 
be the se Sr a the Ro- 
meo the Sir Harry ir of the 


Yankee stage. “ Arcades ambo.” 
Apropos of extraordinary juxta-po- 
dom. The last news from Italy is, 
that Washington Irving is on the point 
of being married to the Empress Maria 
Louisa; the Cyclops. General Cara- 
cambasa having been dismissed her 
presence ; and the whole nobility of 
Parma having united in a petition that 
her Majesty would leave them no 
longer without a Sovereign. Political 
reasons possibly prevented her from 
fixing on an European ; and the Ame- 
rican author having been highly in- 
troduced at her court, and really ha- 
ing the mild and graceful manners 
exterior, that naturally oer wo- 
men, the announcement of his good 
fortune was made to him by her Chan- 
cllor, Count Cicognara; and it is 


. stated that the alliance may be expect- 


. Somuch 
erome Na- 
ellesley, 


Lucea, the Trans-Atlantics may hope 
to have some future share of European 
civilization. 

Yet some time must pass before 
England and they will be too fondly 
attached to each other. Bishop Ho- 
bart of New York has just sent over 


my thout a Pr ypevuer in one 
pocket, a brace of hair-triggers in 
«nother, let him in cordially, and fed 


.@ curse, and death @ 


Leadon. 






ism, pious or otherwise. 
The Greeks are perishi 
will perish sooner i 
to the monsters that are now let loose 
among them. Talk of Ashantee, or 
Cannibalism,.or of any other nation, 
or act of barbarism, what is it to the 
war of massacre now flooding the val- 
leysof Greece? Hour by hour, Chris- 
tians too, men of the cross, helding 2 
common faith with ourselves, and 
praying in the very spots where Peter, 
ame irr and Joba sae the whole 
y e Apos 3 and preach- 

ed, aud wrought miracles, now tram- 
pled and torn, like sheep hefore wolves, 

y the Infidels! Mahomet making life 
to the 
worshipper of Christ !+-Is there to be 
no cessation of these, horrors? Or is 
England, that has been gifted by Pro- 
heacay of eves nance Te ifted, with 
power for express tranquillity of 
the world, and the paint a and dif- 
fusion of Christianity, to look on at 
those sweeping murders, and feel her- 
self innocent in so looking on ? 


this, would find the whole British ema 
pire to assist him with heart and : 
and the world to hallow his name. , 


The ‘Four Shops. 


‘THE FOUR SHOPS, 


Ws often sit, shut up in our study, 
for a week at a time, invisible to every 
living soul in the house, except Cy- 
prus, our cat,a perpetual purrer. Then, 
all at once we close the long folio with 
@ slap that startles the bust of Ho- 
mer, and Nebuchadnezzar, and David 
Bridges, and sally forth into the streets, 
determined on a holiday, with our 
drooping-brimmed white straw hat, 
‘sufficing also, at the same time, for 
| rena oe umbrella ; grey single- 

jacket, with silk buttons of a 
darker shade, scarcely distinguishable 
‘from a coat-o’-long-tails; nankeen 
trowsers, that have lost pucker and 
‘rustle by several summer visits weekly 
to the drying-green; a yellow vest 
with a small blue sprig, and so roomy 
as to seem flapped ; “‘ a black Barce- 
lona tied round our neat neck,” in lieu 
of stock, which alloweth not free play 
to the chin and gills; our best foot 
foremost, which of them that is we 
leave the public to determine ; and 
under our sinister arm-pit our trusty 
crutch, which we occasionally shoul- 
der, to show how fields are won.— 
There you have the figure of Christo- 

North, as life-like and character- 
istic as if from the pencil of John 
Bie L 

ve s we meet acquain- 
tance of friend. To the Sit, 6 tweet, 
sour, familiar, - eeeeet 3 to the 
second, a of the in ng, 
or full stop. a shake, a joe, end 

w. The arm of one man in a 

undred we select to lean on when the 
wind is high ; and to one woman 4n a 
hundred we present our own, with the 
respectful air of the Old School, and a 
bow like that of George the Fourth, 
showing that the age of gallantry is 
not yet gone. As we hobble along, 
~we hear from youths and Virgins the 
_panegyrical whisper, “* Mr North” — 
“old Mr North”—* old North”— 
** Christopher North” —* Kit North” 
—* North”—*“ Kit’—and in their 
gentle accents ize, with_pride, in 
all its degrees the involuntary expres- 

‘sion of our country’s gratitude. 
- -In such hours Sdlediein of 4 Beis 
ian, there are Four sors which 


1. peculiarly delighteth us to visit—the 


.shop of Mr’ Blackwood, the shop ‘of’ 


Mt Montgomery, theshop of Mr Phin, 


and the shop of all shops, veri 
shop at the Corner. aide. 4 

As to Mz Biacxwoon’s Suor, we 
never enter No. 17, Prince's street, 
on a fine day, without thinking of Pa. 
radise. "We make no allusion to our 
First Parents, nor to the Tree of Know. 
ledge of Good and Evil, nor to the Chal. 
dee Manuscript, nor to the Fall: we 
_—< simply of the scenery of ‘the- 
place. From glass front-door,'to ex. 
‘treme window of back-shop, whats 
long glimmering vista of: light and 
shade! In middle room what a glow of 
softened lustre from that cupola,‘and 
“in the beautiful uncertain weather 
when gloom and glory meet: toge- 
ther,” what pattering of rain-dfops, 
persuasive of restoring sleep!’ What 
cool and pleasant recesses within ‘the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, wherein ange- 
lical creatures meet once a-week ‘to 
concoct next month’s' Maga, and dif. 
fuse light, and life, and heat, over 
benighted world ! No rude unhallow. 
ed sounds, but a mixed murmur of 
mirth and melancholy, in which I/Al- 
legro and Il Penseroso ean se ee A de. 
light. There stands, with folded arms 
and bent knee, so knowing, and s0 
negligent, and tongue in ‘his cheek, 
and éye a-cock, and mouth mantling 
with wildest witticisms that, onee ut- 


‘tered, are by him repeated ‘no mote, 


but, in his prodigality, forgottenthat 
incomparable Irishman—the Adjitant, 
on w honour nobody ever d 

to breathe a stain (for at twelve paces, 
his aim is straight as a sunbeam), the 


‘Standard-bearer, the Ensign, the ODo- 


herty, and the son of ODohierty; the 
hero of Talavera, Busaco, ° Fuentes 
d’Onore, Vittoria, and Waterloo, six 
feet wr without a pres A 
‘sits, and stoops, and coughs, Wi 
his hand at his lips, the ‘mild, me- 
lancholy, and gentlemanlike, the ami- 
able, ingenious, and erudite Kempher- 
hausen, author of many admired works, 
in prose and verse, original and trans- 
lated—there, we say, hesits, and stoops, 
and coughs, with his hand at his lips, 
muttering many mysterious’ mean- 
ings, and meditating many 

emes, ae if - aca world were 
at peace, might perhaps be com 
by the same number of men, and-in 
the same nuniber of years, that were 

i 
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of Ettriek, Father of Kilmeny, Min. Pippin 


ssel of the Queen’s Wake, Avthor of 
Hogg upon Sheep, and thou Lucifer 
and Hesperus of the Noetes Ambro- 

Thine ia, indeed, a golde 


tacy flows the stream of thy many~ 
pec discourse ! sa hae at 

ways the mutely-speaking uence 
of thy silence. Say, ia the words of 
Campbell : 


“ Without the smile from partial shep- 
herd won 


the thermometer falls from 


caper CF 
ie joy At the first cautious month fal, 


to sixty in. the shade, The 


© what were life ?—a world without a laug 


sun 


The seene changes to. MontaoMe- 
ays, and the days end desires of our 
youth are renewed. @ wilder- 
ness of sweets! Bottles ef all shapes 
and sizes, with interesting inscriptions 


m ous native end foreign es 
(bal gn beaks ak once of ¥en 
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which @ wooden grilse depends, rural- 
izes the whole city from the Register- 
House to the C . But our crutch 
is heard on the spiral staircase, and 
from behind the glass-cases on the 
eounter, with a friendly welcome, Mr 
and Mrs Phin salute their well-known 
éld angler. No rod are we going to 
on we have already half-a-dozen 
: is make, some of them yet guilt- 
less of cold blood ; but it is a luxury 
to shake an angle of Mr Phin’s out of 
the window. at Benabe wo Ae to 
the topmost ring ! Supple as the man- 
hers of a courtier, unwarped as the 
inciples of an honest man! Read 
in its lightness to quiver at the tou 
of the minnow’s tongue, safe in its 
strength at the leap and plunge of the 
salmon, maddening along the rapid 
And with what neat fingers, 
Nice eye, cultivated taste, and sound 
j ent, doth his wife Margaret 
whip a fly ! Often, with the same trio, 
have we angled a whole day, till our 
back bent beneath the creel, and re- 
turned them to our book, still fit for 
slaughter. No unpremeditated oath 


ever escape the angler’s lips in 
the solitude, who uses thy tackle ; for 
once hooked, the Tyrant of the Flood 
is as much his ey when sink- 


ing down ten fathom into a pool, or 
careering like a mad bull along the 
foamy surface, as if lying on the 
bank, or crammed into wicker-prison, 
himself a creelfull. Having purchased 
a hank of gut, as an excuse for look- 
ing in, and taken a lesson of fly-dress- 
ing, industry, and contentment,we nod 
the worthy pair a smiling good-bye, 
and determine on taking the steam- 
boat from Glasgow to Inverary, and 
right away to Loch-Awe and Hayfield, 
before the Twelfth of August. 

_ Let us take a sly peep, in passing, 
through the Bank-street window of 
the Suor at THE Corner, and if the 
Director-General be at his desk, or 
standing before the emberless sum- 
mer-grate, let us pop our Editorship 
in, and take our chance of pot-luck con- 
versation between the hours of Three 
and Four—in all the day the most 
intellectual Interval of Time. A wor- 
thy Whig, with a somewhat gruff, but 
after all not ill-natured countenance, 
extends, on our entrance, his dexter- 
hand, while in his left dangles the 
Wednesday’s Scotsman, stale as the 
thrice-told tale of an elderly person of 
little parts and less education, who has 


The Four Shops. 


| [aig 
unfortunately got fuddled before din.: 
ner by a visit to a wine-vault, 

the Oppositionist stands a grim radi. 
cai, an intelligent but ill-washed artis 
ficer, exhibiting, in alto relievo, an en. 
ormous organ of constructiveness, and 
at times not ineloquent on the steams: 
engine and Parliamentary Reform; 
a epee one of those worthy 
Weeklies, the Journal or C i 
with a courteous smile from behind 
the counter, comes round to meet Mr 
North, a Tory—a gentlemanly man 
—not with a white hat—shoes that 
creak not—and dress that, in its sim. 
plicity, never either too old in the cut, 
or too new, judiciously avoids the ex. 
tremes of fashion—a man who preset 
veth always, in manners as in morals, 
the golden mean. Far from us and 
ours be the noisy wrangling of the Bar! 
Yet here the Advocate, let loose from 
eloquence nobly lavished on a case of 
beer-barrels, or wooden-chips, feels 
that fewer words, and more ideas, are 
required in friendly confabulation with 
ungowned men; and laying aside 
something of his professional pom 
sity and erudite air, he ‘‘ my lords” it 
no more, and looksas mildasaj 

on a short trial.—In drops a celebra- 
ted artist from the North or the South 
—perhaps Turner, who rejoiceth in 
chaos and old night, and skeleton-like 
anatomies of trees, and towers, and 
tombs, of the antediluvian world—or 
Thomson of Duddingston, whose 
nius delighteth to wander over 
dreary magnificence of Highland moors 
and mountains—nor loath to deviate 
down to fairy linns and waterfalls flow- 
ing in the silence of wooded precipices, 
the haunt of chough, and hawk, and 
cushat,—in dense black masses of 
thunder-bearing clouds darkening the 
lonely loch—or rock-rooted castles, 
that seem endurable till the solid globe 
shall dissolve, and ruins topple amidst 
ruins!—Ha!' Mister Manager Murray, 
we saw thee not—for on such occasions 
thou keepest—too much—ay, toomuch 
—behind thescenes, asif thou thought- 
est not thyself a first-rate performer. 
But genius lurks in the light of that 
keen steady eye, beneath the shade of 
the broad beaver-brim, and there is no 
lack of meaning in thy mellow speech. 
Then on the stage of thine own thea- 
tre, where is the actor by whose side 
thou mayest fear to take thy stand, in 
farce or comedy, be it fine as the spirit 
of the Pit, or broad as the gods de- 
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before us—the pawky expressi 
the face of the Glaspow Bailie dis- 


* cernible, and scarcely discernible, in 


that of the modest and most meri-~ 


 torious Mackay? There too stands 


the stately figure of Coriolanus—in the 
person of the excellent Vandenhoff 
—who, on the stage playing many 
parts, confines himself in private lite 
to one—that of an accompli and 
honest man. Lo! (not he, the mon- 
ster with the green spectacles—the 
knocker-handed mendicant,) sitteth 
with Castilian gravity, remembering 
him of luckless revolutions, and con- 
stitutions without -base or battlement, 
the Spanish Refugee! Is that ochre- 
visaged Frenchman parleyvooing a~ 
gainst time, with twinkling ; palms, 
and shrugging shoulders, and rest< 
less —_—- in to us the almost 
unintelligible gibberish of a gay gas- 
conade? Beside him, waiting ently 
for a pause, stands the Italian, 
he that is cunning of fence, and at 


evenip ightful on his guitar, the 
spiri —< independent Signi 
Francalanza, Professor in the Military 
Academy, and every inch a man. 
Ever and anon, through the Babel 
— od fw es, is heard the 
earty laug repartee of the 
the Director-General himself, the per- 
fection of a 2 me: grag for he loveth 
to do kind offices to them all, and to 
outs and ins alike extends the ceaseless 
services of his indefatigable friend- 
ship! Taking advantage of an open-~ 
pe ae anor mn Bag steal _— un- 
noticed, ing, as we ng, 
a deposit in each Denk.” ches ra f 
amount of our monthly income ma 
be unknown, we reach ese just half 
an hour before dinner—in time for the 
shower-bath, and ‘sit down, after a 
short but fervent , to jigot and 
how-towdy, nor while the old Hock 
goes down our gullet with sanative 
acridity, need we, nor do we, envy 
Kaisar or King. 





' eime’s CHANGES. 


I saw her once—so freshly fair 

That, like a blossom just unfolding, 
She ’d to Life’s cloudless air, 

Nature joy’d to view its moulding : 

Her smile, it haunts my memory yet— 

Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing— 
Her rosebud mouth—her eyes of jet— 

Around on all their light ‘bestowing : 
Oh! who could look on such a form, 

So nobly free, so softly tender, 
And pa a ome that aa storm — 

Should dim such sweet, delicious splendour ! 
For in her mien, and in her face, 

And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
Nought could the raptured trace 

But Beauty’s glow, and P. 


1 saw her twice—an alter’d charm— 
But still of magic richest, rarest, 
Than girlhood’s talisman less warm, _ 
Though yet of earthly sights the fairest : 
Upon her breast she held a child, 
The very image of its mother ; 
Which ever to her smiling smiled, 
They seem’d to live but in each other :— 
But matron cares, or lurking woe, Sati 
Her thoughtless, sinless look had banish’d, 
And from her cheek the roseate glow 
Of girlhiood’s balmy morn had vanish’d ; 
Within her eyes, upon her brow, . 
Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As if in-dreams some vision’d woe’ 
Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper. 


’s brightness. 





-- Tienes Changes. 
I saw her thrice ate's dark decree 


tter ; 
By de a re 
Seat : ' 
In feeling whieh, the besont fk 
That le«Jer mirth is fo 
A eee oe ic 
stillness—<as of sunset streaming— 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like. landscape dreaming. 


A last time—and unmeved she lay, 

Beyond Life’s dim, uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay, 

From whence the spark had fled for ever ' 
i ee a — like to burst— 

And, as ought of years departed, 
The wherein I saw her first, 

she, a girl, was lightsome-hearted.— 
And, when I mused on later days, 
_As moved she in her matron duty, 

A happy mother, in the blaze 

Of ripen’d hope, and suany beauty,— 
I felt the chill—I turn’d aside— 

Bleak Desolation’s cloud came o'er me, 
And Being.seem’d a troubled tide, 


Whose wreeks in darkuess swam before me ' 


A 





THE HEART $ DIRGE. 


I wake not. thus at midnight’s hour, 
Resting my head in mournful mood 
Upon my hand, to muse on Power 
Begirt by all her battle brood ; 
Nor do I frame the lay to tell 
How heroes crown’d with victory fell, 
When war-fiends peal’d their frantic yell 
Upon the fields of blood 


No! Midnight's smouldering passions urge 
The w that I wake to pour, 

An unheard melancholy dirge, 
A broken heart's sud relics o’er. 

Poor sport of many a bitverest ill 

Of Misery’s pang and Rapture’s thrill, 

Soon may’st thou—must thou sluniber still, 

Nor wish to waken more | 


What wert thou when young life was thine ? 
Did Hope, the angel, round thee cast 

Her glorious forms of joy divine, 
To tempt, then sweep in mockery past ° 

Did Passion, like the siroc-wind, 

That leaves no living thing behind, 

Speed thy career, i uous, blind, 

a leave thee thus at last? 





The Heart's Dirge.” 

Say—wert thou one whose pulses rose. 

As the teu War-not swell'd the gale? 
hoes thet amid encountering foes, 

“ee to = destruction hail ? 
wise nt oe poean rung, 
ve to cannon s to 
al den from ny moon gue rung, 
s rout roar'd down the vale? 

Or did thy lone aspirings pant 

For thee immortal, holier fathe, 
The bard's high lays alone can =". 

A stainless and a star-like name? 
Had — in her bounty rae. 
On thee, her desert-wandering 
While each oasis in the wild 

Show’d groves of verdant flame > 


Or had Love’ be wondrous m nt w «3 
Round th eee By a 
Till at a look, a wo ae 
Was brightest heaven, or darkest hell ? 
And still, whatever doom was thine, 
Wert thou for aye a hallow ’d shrine, 
Where one, af image all divine, 
In sanctity might dwell > 


Aloft the warrior’s war-brand rusts 

In peace, when has tamed his fire ; 
The bard to future times intrusts 

His fame—his soul’s one, strong desire ! 
‘The lover—ah ! he ne’er may rest ! 
No balmno solace to his breast 


Till even in despairing blest 
His broken heart expire ! 


Yes, thine has been the lover’s doom— 
the lore that kills well hast thou known ! 
Behind the darkness of the tomb, 
oe ee eae 

she, for whom t t 
Turn from thy disregarded sigh sigh 
Her proud ear, and imperious eye, 
And let thee break alone * 


Warrior, or bard, or lover true, 

Whate’er thou Wert, or might’st have been, 
Rest thee! while o’er thy wreck I strew 

Pale flowers, and leaves of darkest green ; 
Primroses, snow: » lilies 

Spring’s firetlings—Autamn blossoms rare, 
That a in the wintry air, 
Shrink from its breathings keen. 


The cypress let me gathet to 

The willow boughs that ever weep, 
And blend then with the sable yew, 

To shade vat bee . long, dreamless sleep. 


sad heart ! thy dirge is sung, — 


Long be thy rest sna deep | 





The Inquisition of Span. 
THE INQUISITION @F SPAIN ; 
With Anecdotes of some of its more Illustrious Victims. 
(Conclusion. 


Il. Havine thus endeavoured to 
exhibit an outline of that systematic 
inversion of every recognised princi- 
ple and rule in administrative justice 
—the Inquisitorial Form of Process, 
we shall now proceed, as was propo~ 
sed, to exemplify the character of the 
institution which employed this art- 
ful and complicated inery, by se- 
lecting a few, from the immense mul- 
Gissinguihed individuals, who either 

indivi , who either 
suffered from, or became the victims 
of, its diabolical tyranny. 
We are well aware that Catholics, 


with their accustomed disingenuity | 


where the cause of their religion is 
concerned, will attempt to palliate 
what they cannot controvert, by re- 
presenting these, and similar cases, as 
isolated examples of injustice, cruel- 
ty, or oppression, industriously culled 
from the recerds of a Tribunal which 

has existed for upwards of three cen- 

turies, and maliciously accumulated 

im order to excite hatred and disgust 

ageinst the Catholic faith and its pro- 

fessors. But they would do well not 

to “‘ lay this flattering unction to their 

souls ;” for, much as we detest the 

Christianized Paganism of modern 

Rome, we have no disposition to’ paint 

the devil blacker than he really is, to 

- charge the great bulwark of the Faith 
with crimes which it never commit- 

ted, or conceal any circumstances cal- 

culated to do it credit, had such ever 

come to our knowledge. It is with 

facts, not sophistry, t we are at 

t to concern ourselves; and, 

the few instances to which our 

limits necessarily restrict us, it will 

be proved, beyond dispute, that, while 


the ostensible object of the Inquisi. 
tion was to repress heresy and e 
the purity of the Catholic Faith, it was 
found an equally convenient instry. 
ment for cutting off an untractable 
prince, destroying a fallen minister, 
ae to -~ death an obnoxious 
prelate, or gratifying private revenge; 
that while ae eat ables crimes 
were either suffered to go altogether 
unpunished, or only visited with a 
inopmmensarete Fak gens imagi 
or impossible offences were expi 
at the stake 3 that the cracitieg ie 
matically perpetrated by the Inquig. 
tion, iniialiel war aes all those a 
able against any other known trib. 
nal, not even excepting that formi. 
dable institution of the middle ages, 
upon which the Inquisition itself was, 
in part, modelled ; that the confisa. 
tions which followed conviction on: 
charge of formal heresy, were, in nine 
cases out of ten, the real motive fr 
instituting prosecutions ; that the In. 
quisition been consistent in no- 
thing so much as in a love of rapine, 
and a determined opposition to the 
of truth and knowledge } ani 
that, from the days of the sanguinary 
Torquemada* (the first Inquisitor. 
Geperal), till the era of its temporary 
abolition, in 1808, its spirit, ite cha 
racter, and its conduct, suffered no 
material change. 
The three most celebrated causes 
recorded in the annals of the —_ 


. tion, occurred during the reign 


Phi- 
lip II., and may be said to have origi 

nated with that inhuman pa 
dious despot, under whose bigotted 
sway the Holy Office, already too for- 
midable, obtained a complete and fa 





* The epithet “ sanguinary,” has here some meaning. Torquemada presided ovet 
the Inquisition during the eighteen years immediately following its establishment a 
a general tribunal by Ferdinand and Isabella; and in the course of that period, 


8800 pense pesiahos in the flames ; 6500 were burned in effigy after their deathor 
004 were reconciled after undergoing various punishments; making @ 


flight ; and 


total of 109,304, or 6072 victims annually! Such was the hatred of this monstet 


entertained by the 


Spaniards, that he durst never venture abroad without being &t- 


tended by an escort of 200 familiars of the Holy Office on foot, and 50 on horse- 
back ; and, even in his inquisitorial den, he lived in perpetual horror of being poiSol- 
ed, against which he had recourse to the most extraordinary precautions. In Spait, 
his name is, to this day, a sort of general appellative, or synonyme, for the blackest 
crimes, when accompanied with the most unrelenting barbarity. 
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tal ascendancy in Spain. ‘We allude 


ither express Ps 2 
with Mowe approbation, against 
Don Carlos, Prince of Asturias, his 
only son, and heir-apparent to the 
crown ; against Bartholomew Carran- 
za, Arch of ee and — 

Spain ; against Antonio Perez, 
tis First Secretary of State, and the 


ablest minister who had ever served 
him. But the details of these causes 


so extremely voluminous, and ex- 
tead to 20 great length, that we must 
confine ourselves to the leading facts 
of each, which may be brought within 
small com 
7 1. Poets ry v esgern have _ 
s0 entire ion e story 0 
Don Carite, eal-weateld it with such 
agarniture of imaginary circumstan- 
ta that = Getions have —— 
into the pages of history, whiere, 
= of the fiain and simple truth, 
we meet with a disgusting tale of un- 
natural love, embellished indeed with 
all the artifices of es bay 
ing inconsistency and im ility 
a its very face. On the credit of these 
writers it has been almost universally 
believed, that the Prince of Asturias 
fell a victim to his father’s jealousy, 
roused by the discovery of an intrigue 
onthe part of the former with Isabella of 
France, Philip’s third wife ; and togive 
some air of credibility to this story, 
the Prince has been described-as ‘pos- 
sessing all those amiable and fascina- 
ting accomplishments which are calcu- 
lated to make an impression on the 
female heart. But the whole of this 
fabric of romance will vanish on the 
touch of inquiry. — ; 

Don Carlos was born at Valladolid, 
onthe 8th of July 1545, and, four days 
after, lost his mother, Mary of Portu- 
gal. His father remained a widower 
til 1554, when he Queen 
Mary of England ; but, happily for 
this country, that atrocious bigot ex- 
es on the 17th of November 1558, 

ving Philip at liberty to contract a 
newalliance. Accordingly, inthemonth 
of February 1560, the King of Spain 
married his third wife, Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Henry IT. Behe any 
supposed object of the Prince’s guilty 
attachment. But, at this period, Phi- 
lip himself was little more than 32 
years. of age, and, of course, in the 
om “psa while Don Carlos had ~ 

ly completed his fifteenth year. 


333° 
From these dates, therefore, it is ex- 


tremely improbable- that the 
should have, all at once, cdlbibeed « 
criminal affection for a mere stripling, 
as Saint Real, Mercier, Langle, Gre~ 
gorio Leti, and others, have pretend- 
ed. But there are other circumstances 
which render such an oecurrence a per- 
fect moral impossibility. In his per- 
pratt fi Por repr fien 
ugly, and, in his manners, 
in the highest dages brutal and re- 
pulsive. His impenetrable stupidity 
rendered it impossible to humanize 
him by the communication of any kind 
of knowledge ; while the violence of 
his temper, which burst forth in ab- 
solute paroxysms of fury, was conti-° 
nually driving from his presence the 
persons intrusted with the-care of his 
education. He had an instinctive hor- 
ror of everything delicate, polished, or 
refined, and sought for pee om 
amon, ms, lacqueys, valets, an 
pores. cae of the lowest class. In 
short, madness, the result rent- 
ly of mal-organization, showed itself, 
more or less, in every action of his 
life. Was this a person likely to capti« 
vate the heart of a queen and a French- 
ber and ve uce her to ms 
e vengeance of a suspicious an 
lacable husband? Making every al- 
owance for the eccentricities of taste, 
it is impossible to su that any 
woman would engage in an intrigue 
with a brute anda madman. But even 
if we make such a supposition—if we 
assume that an intrigue really existed 
between the Queen and Don Carlos, 
and that, as and romancing his- 
torians say, the intrigue was discover- 







_ ed, how are we to explain the conduct 


of Philip? By the common consent of 
all writers, profound dissimulation, 
remorseless cruelty, and ferocious bi- 
gotry, formed the main elements of 
that king’s character—blended, how- 
ever, with all the pride and jealousy 
of his nation. Is it credible, then, 
that an implacable despot, smartin 
a the most names G wrens and 
to vengeance i 
apg pe 
ilty son, and s is fai 
and ‘csiaril wife? Every man of 
sense must, we think, answer in the 
negative. “ Je n’ai rien lu (says Se- 
nor Llorente) dans aucun des mé- 
moires manuscrits que j‘ai pu me pro- 
curer, qui m’ait offert a pals oa 
babilité- sur lexistence d’une tendre 
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ter than the inary his nature had been aggravated b 
ith ls stepmather, ‘These accident which befall hi shorty er 
in his projecting a journey 8 marriage ; im consequence 
te the Netherlands, without his fa~ at abus aneal tens of teen 
ther’s knowledge or concurrence, for particularly hia head spine, wore ge- 
the purpose : rx: verely injured.t The effect of suchen 
ment, and rendering himself sovereign accident on such a constitution eannot 
af the United Provinces; in his fre. be doubtful : but while motives of po- 
quent attempts on the lives of persons licy, humanity, or self-defence, might 
aheut the Spanish court, including his recommend seclusion of 4 mad- 
unele, Den John of Austria, and Fer. man, we know of no law, hymap or 
dipand de Toledo, the celebrated Duke divine, which can justify the putting 

Garallas teipeoreiaeetaet. secctentle caleige ta 

acon or the a oO owever, un ry Prinee was 
aggassinating his father, aguniet wham cafhead Sn purme bia sesamiae: 
he bad conceived a mortal hatred: disturbed, till the period be had fixed 
heavy offences, undeubtedly, and de- for taking off his father approached ; 
serving of being visited with severe when Philip--having usly cons 
ishment, the offender been in sulted @ number of Theologians and 
right mind, and morally responsi. Jurisconsults, as to whether he ought 

ble for his actions, But everycireum» in cansgicnce any longer to dissem 
stance tends to confirm the ion ar affeet ignorance of the Pringe’sma- 
that he was insane. He wrate letters nifold treasons—had him arrested and 
te most ef the 1 mt og trees committed to close —a A 
Spain, apprisi em of his inte commission, consisting 0 nquisi« 
: the Netherlands; and tar-General, and some of the great of- 
demending supplies of money in furs ficers of state, wes then appointed to 
therance ef his projected rebellion ; he examine and report on the crimes of 
revealed hisdesign of murderinghisfa. which the Prince was acoused, and, 








- © It is doubtless true, that in the secret preliminaries of peace, which ultimately 
bed to the definitive treaty of Cambray, concluded on the 8th of April 1559, the mar. 
tiage of Don Carlos with the yopng French Princess had formed one of the stipula- 
ions ; and that the death pf Queen Mary, in the interval, turned the thoughts of the 
te the match whieh bad been arranged for the son. But it is extremely deubt- 
: Don Carlos wea ever apprised of the stipulation in question; there is 
tittle of evidence upon whieh to found even a conjecture that this veas the 
; and if he had been yware af it, we do not see how his knowledge of the fact 
quid justify the inference that has beep most absurdly drawn from it, in regard to 
conduct. A boy of fourteen was nat likely to become engmoured of a princess 
whom he had never seen, while suyrounded by the beauties of a court, to distragt bis 
;. and it so happened, that immediately gfer the queen's arrival in Spain, she 
caught the small-pox, a malady not ealculated to imprave her powers of fascin 
the authorities best entitled to credit, assure us, that Don Carlos regard? 
the Queen as his cxemy ; and it is-certain that, on one occasion, he displeased his 
ther, by. quitting abruptly the place where she was, in order to mix with companions 
better suited to his fancy, This is, indeed, a small matter; but it is truth, not 10- 
mance, that we look for in the pages of history. ’ 
~" +¢“Le 9 Mai, Don Carlos fit une chute dans l"escalier de son peal; Hae 
es, et se fit des blessures dans an parties du corps, principale 
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- purpose, and that, as he was evidently 
- Insane, the taking away. his life was a - 
: gross ‘violation both of law and reli- 
pions to say nothing of this violation 
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wg to atate, in the event of 
i him 


% > the nature 


ment which ought to be 
The commission discharged 
this delicate duty in the way that was 


_expected of them. The miserable Don 


Carlos: was. tried. in. -absence, found 
_guilty, and the punishment of death 
‘declared to be ‘awarded, by the 
laws for. the different acts of treason 


-he had.committed,. Philip ratified the 


. finding of the commission, and. ver- 


bally pronounced sentence of death 
-against, his only son, the heir-appa- 
rent of his crown ;; which. sentence, 
_as far as we can judge. from, the con- 


-tradictory statements of contemporary 


writers, appears to have been carried 
into effect: by.means of poison. “ Je 
-suis fermement conyaineu,” says Se- 


nor Llorente, ‘‘ que la mort. de ce 


monstre a été un bonheur pour |’Es- 
pagne ;” but he has forgotten that the 
Prince’s. tual seclusion in a for- 
d-have answered the same 


committed: bya father in the 
person of his only son.—The Inquisi- 
tion, however, was only indirectly im- 
plicated. in. this tragedy.- 
2. Not soin the case of the Primate 
-Carranaa. This prelate was. a native 
of Miranda de: , a small town of 
ed. of a noble 
family long resident in that provitice. 
Being designed. for the church, he 
was sent, at the early age of twelve, 
to the university of Alcala de Henares, 
_ where he speadly distinguished him- 
y his proficiency. in the different 


b 
7 of ore ag am Na In ae 
« the 1520, being ; tsevene . 
‘ened ads the habit.of a ini- - 


can, and afterwards went to study 


-theology .at Salamanca .and. Vallado-... 


lid, where his industry, talents, and 


‘Opinions hostile to the Pope’s absolute 
“~~ ~3 all ecclesiastical mattors, 
OL. . 
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-resumed.his duty as Professor, w 


. Clave, at whose deliber. } 
ed, without intermission, for the three 


_ also did an ap 


_the sacrament of penitence, and fre- 
_quent confession on the. part of per- 
ho are only in a state of venial 
.8in ; but, from a. deficiency of proof. 
-no proceedings followed. on these de- 
nunciations ; and as his reputation al~ 
ready stood high, Carranza was, the 
same year, appanier Professor of Phi- 
Josophy, at. Valladolid. In 1534, he 
was transferred to the chair of Theo- 
logy, and soon after became a Qualifi- 
cator of the, Holy Office in that city. 
In 1539, he went on a mission to 


Rome, where he greatly distinguished 
‘himell’ by the ality with wich he 
defended certain theses, according 






the custom of, that age ;, 


return the following year, to 
with ‘zeal 


% 


-he continued. to. 


-and suecess, till 1645. At this period 


he received orders from the ‘Emperor 
Charles V. to repair to the Council of 


. Trent, which was then assembled, in 


the character of his Imperial Majes- 


. ty’s theological envoy ; and, a 


ly, he set, out. to join that famous con- 
ed . 


following. years. On. his return to 
confessor to Philip II., then Prince of 
Asturias, which, he declined, as he 
pointment as Bishop of 
the Canaries; but. .he. accepted the 
bishopric of Cuzco, and the office of 
ponniacial of the Dominicans, to which 
e was about the same time elected. . 
The Council of Trent. having . been 
re-conveked in aus pap sy ele 
second time appointed by 


sures, with ina 

for subverting the reformed . i, 
Popery.. In, ; 

quently, and, where his ministrations : 

failed to make tes, strenuously 

Tecommending the ication of fire 

as an ultimate for obstinate 

Cranmer, the venerable 


tin Bucer, the in disciple 
and propagator of the doctrines of Lu. 
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pointment of Primate. A conspiragy 
Prete os Maroy mie sma ae oben 
were anxious to 
pee was unedeelt to’ thie 
ant spat he dioplat =! him neers — the mat as a person who’ had both 
, eet dead pr fer taught and ed doctrines infect. 
Sietietiok death -éd with the. y of Luther, partied. 
“mate. larly in a work entitled, * Commen- 
taries on the Christian nary ina 
‘and, , Giatinantabech by all the 
tion, 
eae cares 
from ordering 
p nominated. “which took _— » in consequence, in 
r. ‘Whether from modesty - the month o August 1559. : 
«4 ior some other motive, the pen hehe The details of this process, which 
sedndalized’ the whole Catholic 
Church, are ‘by far too 2 atekdpmen 
to admit of an on 
within the space whi - can pres 
but we refer to the ample account 
given by Llorente, as containing: 
admirable illustration of the spirit and’ 
eharacter of the Inquisition. - It-will 
be sufficient to state, that finding his 
‘But. fio the Sintalig nor the Catechism and other works were! sub- 
“baad of Carranza, nor his exertions in’ mitted for quulification to Melchior 
“ the’ Gremation of heretics, nor his - Cano, his denouncer, ‘and othersy his 
tank ‘as Primate of Spain, were avowed enemies, the archbishop ap- 
tient'to protect him from the ven-  pealed ‘for justice to the Comin 
‘genes ‘of his enemies, of which the - Rome, praying that the Pontiff would 
of the Faith was made the ordain the while procedure to be laid 
‘teaeetacib “The freedom and bold- before him :- that Philip: (who, had 
ness of some of his opinions, no'less now joined his enemies) and thé: In- 
‘than his superior accomplishments as —— employed thar whole cre- 
Rowse ere , had made him manyene- dit with the Pope to dissuade him 
inies it the Council of Trent; hisTrea- from granting this request, and had 
tise on ‘the ‘Residence of Bishops, in . recourse to every sort of intrigue and 
‘whith he condemned non-residence in artifice to procure delay — 
‘ the strongest ‘ternmis, had rendered him — found his dines favourabl 
dbiioxious tothe whole Episcopal bench towards the unfortunate 
‘of Spain ; and he had incurred the - that, at length, a brief was t= 
mortal hatred of the a commanding the accused and bis pro- 
- ral Valdes, by not including his name cess to be transmitted to Rome, 
in the list of persons presented'to Phi- which was done accordingly, after the 
ane to he'at: firet declined the ap- — ae hen oeitineh a heetane 


5 at 





* These were D. Gaspard de Zugnigna, Bishop of Segovia, afterwards .Catdiml 
- and Archbishop of Seville; D. Francis de Navarra, Bishop of Badejoz, afterwards 
Archbishop of Valentia ; and D. ‘Alphonso de Castro, a Franciscan, who died alter 
‘ having been nominated Archbishop of Santiago. 
+ The procedure which took place in Spain, before the process was remitted to Rome, 
- forms 24 volumes folio of from 1000 to: 1200 pages each. This single fact sufficiently 
exemplifies the nature of the Inquisitorial Form of Process, to which alone Carranza 
: fell a victim. By thus extending to upwards of 26,000 pages what might easily have 
. beén contained in 26, a most formidable obstacle was thrown in the way of ecqaittal 
. <for what human memory could embrace the multitude of statements which must 
nécessarily be contained in such @ space? On the other hand, the perplexment 
oteasioned by such an extraordinary mass of materials must, for the very same Tes 
son, have afforded great facilities for insuring conviction. eneiatiinnes ae od 


‘Saar favourable to an accuser. Ps j 





he oe “a apparent — $ 
but the Tian od broke the old man’s 


ful enemies: to-take away his life. A 
= outline of “ this strange 
preuierous feolerks ns 
our 

“The misfortunes of Perez‘ date their 
commencement from the death of Es- 
cobede, . te Don John of Aus- 
tia, who, in 1578, fell a victim to the 


ta and. sanguinary spirit of 
Philip tater cece geen eee 


sent him b 

power, and finally, 

death as a traitor. But Perez pad as “not 
yet weary of life. While still 

ing from the effeets of the 
contrived, with. the. aid of a 
friend, to effect his eseape, from Mes 
drid, and retired to Arragen, 4 
. sortof independent jurisdiction, 

he hoped to live in pose 
tected by the . cpentitnion of 


no pag 


cutor to.wa erat ere 


Philip, too 


vilege of the Manifestados, 
being committed to the 
jurisdiction, — b 
tion,t he would have 
peal.to the tribunal of | 


Justiciar of of ccracen: sass acne tthe sen- 
wane & of death 


Madrid, and wie ba 
not only be free at: 
being gece to the torture, but. tee 
even enlarged on 
caution. judicio sisti, oTne ne demand 
was complied. with, att Perez was 
committed to the ute of the juris- 


ii. 





raed 


ies senapilaciens as given by Liorente, some are decidedly Calvinistie, as 


the third, “ Man is formally justified by the righteousness of Christ alone ;” some 
are Antinomian, as the eleventh, ‘* Faith without works is sufficient. for nalvation ; . 
and some are Anti-Catholie, as the thirteenth and fourteenth, “* The actions and works 
of the saints are useful only. in the way of example; and in no other way can the 
saints aid us.”"—~“‘ The use of images, and the veneration paid to relics of saints, are 


purely human.” 
‘t The 


constitution of Arragon was called the Fuero, and the prison of 


political 
the jusiedieting the prison .of the Fuero or Moanifestados. 
+ The Grand Justiciar of Arragon was an intermediate judge, placed between the 


king and his-suhjoots; and at:em olficer af justive 
only appear before him as an ordinary litigant. ‘This 


totally independent of the former, 
had been 


by the Fwueros, and the person invested therewith was authorised, at the 


any inhabitant whatever, 


to declare.that the king, his 


judges, or his magis- 


case might be, “ had abused force, and acted 


constitution and’ privileges of the kingdom ;” 


and, 


defend the A er ete ee a eee 


agents and. lieutenants: 
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tradition of isoner ; but the Per- 


tation of the kingdom re- 


‘mained firm ; and, after many fruit- 


less efforts, he-was compelled to trans- 
mit to Ai the art which had 
been raised against the éx-minister at 
Madrid, and to instruct liis fiscal to 
Se mcs proceedings at Saragossa. 
But ‘so man as to compel the 
to abandon this prosecution by a 

public act dated August 18, 1590, by 
which ip hoped to escape the dis- 
grace of seeing his unfortunate minis- 
ter definitively acquitted. In the same 
spirit, and to prevent Perez from ob- 
taining his liberty, a new criminal pro- 
cess ‘was instituted against him be- 
fore'the Regent of the Royal Audience 
of A , under the form of an Zn- 
us + the name given, in the Code of 
e Fueros, to the mode of ure 
etent against those who, while 
hdlding any public employment, have 
been guilty of abuse of power, breach 
of trust, or any other malversation in 
office? but Perez quickly upset this 
attempt threatening to produce 


, 
etters of the king, copies 
of ehieh t 


‘which he caused to be privately 
some of Philip’s confiden- 
, and which would have 
been amply sufficient for his complete 
justification. 

‘ Having thus baffled his enemies at 
od arin Perez demanded his liberty. 
This, however, was refused ;“ upon 
which, in conjunction with his friend 
and companion in misfortune, John 
Francis Mayorini, he formed the pro- 
ject of escaping from prison, and pass- 
ing into the territory of Bearn : but the 
design miscarried through the treach- 
ery of one Diego Bustamente, who had 
been eighteen years in the service of 
Perez. On this occasion the Regent 
Ximenes wrote a letter ‘to Molina, 
Chief Inquisitor of Saragossa, stating 
that, “ in the residence of Antotiio 
Perez, it had been discovered that he 
and J, F. Mayorini were about to escape 
from prison, and to return to Bearn and 
ather parts where heretics were to be 


conveyed to 
tial advi 


CaAugt. 
found.” ‘Nothing more was wanted i? 
order to set the Tribunal of the’ Faith 
in ere — + had been found” 
im , by other means, to destroy 
rd prvemr d Perez. The attempt to 
escape was clearly made out by the des: 
positions of the persons who had been" 
n ily admitted into the secret }: 
and it was solemnly decided’ by ‘the: 
Inquisitors, ‘That to seek an asyluny’ 
against the cruel and unjust persecus’ 
tion of a sovereign, in a country where’ 
there are heretics, amounts to the crimé 
of heresy.* ** Comment la terre peute’ 
elle porter les monstres, qui ont ins’ 
venté ces maximes ?” ne rash ex’ 
pressions, wrung from this unhappy” 
man by the bitterness of misfortuné, 
were eagerly laid hold of,-‘and! 
qualified as heretical ; and having been’ 
joined to the main head of accusation; 
viz. attempting to escape to a country! 
where there were heretics, the while 
was submitted to the Council of ‘the: 
Supreme, which instantly expeded aw 
order for seizing the persons of the exe’ 
minister atid his friend in’ the prison’ 
of the Fuero, and transferring them 
to the dungeons of ‘the ‘Inquisition? 
Means were at the same time used:to® 
overcome the scruples of the Justiciar > 
who, ‘accordingly, after’ some hesitus 
tion, resolved to submit, and the pri~ 
soners Were, in consequence, handed 
over to the grand alguazil of the Holy: ’ 
Office; and committed to the sect 
prison. coy 
But Perez bad foreseen the danger; 
and communicated his fears to the 
Count Aranda, and other distinguish~ 
ed Arragonese, his friends, by whont 
a firm resolution was taken to op 
a measure which amounted to a total 
subversion of their dearest rights: Tlrey 
were convinced that if, during the dis~ 
cussion of a cause which had led an 
individual to place himself under. the 
protection of the Manifestados,- that 
individual could ‘be forcibly removed 
and transferred to another prison by — 
‘the order of an authority independent 
of the Grand Justiciar, there wis ati 
‘end to the privileges of the ‘kingdom, 
and to the political covistitution” by 
which they were guaranteed. “* " * 


ow 





- © °@ Parait-i} raisonable,” says Liorente,.“ que de pareilles déclarations aigut suit 
pour faire dénoneer devant le Saiut-Oflice la personue d’ Antoine Perez comme cou- 
pable du crime d’ heresic ? L'aurais-je cru, si je n'avais vu moi méme les, pidces gui fe 


prouvent ?” IT, 825. 





1826.1] 
» the instant Perez was 
ove the prison of the Fuero, 
his friends. were apprised ofthe cir 
cumstance ; the news spread rapidly 
in all directions ; a violent commotion 
immediately broke out, and many lives 
were sacrificed ; but it was not till the 
Marquis of Almenara, a. creature of 
Philip’s, had been mortally ,wounded, 
—till the Archbishop of Saragossa had 
n threatened with death,—and till 
the insurgents had toset fire 
to the castle of Aljaferia (an ancient 
palace of the Moorish Kings of Sara- 
gossa), where the Inquisition held its 
sittings, that Molina yielded so far as 
to assign Perezand his companion Sara- 
as their prison. ‘This appeased 
Secale, however; and the prisoners 
being reconducted to their former place 
of confinement, were considered safe 
from the machinations of the Inquisi- 
tion. But that formidable Tribunal 
was not to be so easily baulked of its 
prey. New intrigues were set on foot ; 
threats, promises, and downright bri- 
bery were unsparingly employed ; aud, 
by skilful management, the most in- 
fluential members of) the aay age 
Deputation were gained over to 
side of the King and the Inquisition. 
‘In short, a tan A at length ar- 
ranged for the final delivery of Perez 
and his companion into the hands of the 
Inquisitors ; and, to ensure success on 
this oceasion, a body of, 3000 troops, 
and an immense number of familiars 
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der, put to flight the terrified isi 
tors, and having forced the prison, hi- 
berated Perez and his sepia ’ 
carried them in trium rough the . 
streets.of Saragossa, “ The 
Fuerosof Armaan Ses ores ‘here was 
now no time for hesitati Perez re- 
mained concealed for some time in the 
house of his friend the. Baron de Bar 
boles, who afterwards expiated his hu. 
manity on the scaffold ; and at length 
succeeded, with much difficulty, in ef- 
fecting his retreat into. France. Philip 
and the Inquisitors offered a free par- 
don, with money, honours, and em- 
ployment, to any criminal who would 
eithertake the life of Perez, or bring him 
back a prisoner to Spain ; but, though 
he was dogged to Paris. by some assas- 
sins, we have not that any ate 
tempt was made upon his life. . 
this project failed, his wife and_his 
seven children, to whom he was: 
sionately devoted, were thrown 
pia, and treated with the 
barity ; in hopes that, to 
their liberation, the. affectiona 
rent and the faithful husband 
be induced to surrender himself pri. 
soner. And this plan would haye suc- 
ceeded. but for the heroic .n 
mity of his lady, who, despisi 


of :the Holy Office, were brought to - 


All this did not elude the observa- 
tion of Perez, who, .as-his chief hope 
and resource were destroyed, prepared 
to force the prison of the Fuero, and 
save himself by flight. But the de- 
sign was again blasted by the treachery 
of a wretch in whom his hard fate had 
obliged him to confide. Still he did not 
despair. The 24th of September 1591 
was the day fixed for the ex-tradition 
of the pri 3; the streets of Sara~ 
gossa were lined by the troops and the 
‘familiars of the Holy Office ; and every 
‘precaution: was employed to .prevent 
‘surorise and secure possession of the 
intended victims. But at the very mo- 


ment when Perez and his friend were. 


about to quit the prison of the juris- 


-ving pronounced the unha: 
formal heretic, a convicted 


thirsting for his blood. 


Mear while the Inquisition proceed- 
ed with the cause in absence, and ha- 
and an obstinate impenitent, condemn- 


ed, him to suffer the punishment of re~ 


laxation in effigy, and to be relaxed in 


person, as soon as he could: be found. 


His goods were algo confiscated, and his 


name declared infamous in his children 
—and this over, and above the other 


children in, the male line, 


pains of law which attached to the sen- 
tence pronounced against him.—Perez 
was in England w this doom was 
awarded ; but he soon after returned 
to France, where he died, apparently 





* This name was first given to a body of Calvinists who went from Haguenau in 
Alsace to settle in the territory of Bearn ; and it is from the name of that town that 


the words Haguenot and Huguenst appear to have been derived. 
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of a broken heart. The cruel Philip 
long survive him ;-and un- 
ITI. the wife and family of 

Perez succeeded, by dint of j 
exertions, in obtaining the annulment 
of this atrocious sentence, and the re- 
habilitation of his me gris 
Ab ‘of'the 16th _ 
, Luthetanism appears to have 
- considerable in some 


in, partieu- 

in Seville, where Lutheran pub- 
from Cadiz, cireu- 

a fhumbers; but this in- 

vient ‘reformation the © tion 
ori extinguished in blood. In the 
course of one year, 700 persons were 
eifher committed to the flamies, or 


Siectete cho eet i dees 


‘attained her twenty-first year, when 
the was arrested as a Lutheran ; but, 
, she was ° oe 
acquain the Latin language, 
pentyl me Se yaaa se 
eart, and stu some 

Sane 
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Taw: 
todo ditappenved ofthene Wine 


of thi edeiadon. Agrocahy 


consequenees 


heretic. © But as this is ‘never done 


he rw of the sro, a ay 


the auto-da-fe, when it is: to: bevexe, 
euted, the Inquisitors resolved te avail 
themselves of her ignoranee of the fate 
that awaited her, in order to: 
her conversion ! For this purpose two 
Jesuits and two Dominicans were sue. 
eessively: sent to her cell to bringvher 
back to the faith of the Charch.But 
the labours of these missionaries: 
ved. fruitless: ‘They: returned ‘falb of 
admiration of the fair prisoner's lean. 
ctalanaays in eipeccing shed inane 
rejecting their in 
tion of the texts of Scripture, which 
explained.in a Lutheran sense.. ‘On 
the eve of the auto-da-fe in which: she 
was to suffer, and after intimation had 
been given her to prepare for death; s 
pont a was made on the — 
of this young woman by a w 
of chenbegions of different wderniale 
received these new envoys: with the 
utmost grace and politeness, but. told 
them that they might spare themselves 
the trouble. of discoursing .to- her of 
their doctrine, seeing that whatever 
interest they might pretend to take ‘in 
her salvation, she was the partyyprim 
cipally interested in that all-important 
coneern ; that she would renouneehe 
opinions if she had the smallest doubt 
of their truth; but that if she ws 
convinced of their entire confermity:to 
Scripture, defore falling into the hands 
of the Inquisition, she was much more 
ee rms had nee inasmuch 
ne'alll:t setioal cheolobieneienst! 
‘convert her Bad not. been able to pro 
-duce a single argument which she: liad 
‘not anticipated, and to: whieh she-had 
not prepared a solid and conelusive 
‘answer. These instances were renew- 
ed at the stake ; but she deelared:that 


; it wasno longer time to:dispute; and 


agony, admitted that her vister, Joannu 


’ ¢utioner, and her 


Seas that the few moments: she 
yet'to live might not be disturbed 
by their im a Be 
martyr was first strap y the exe- 

consigned 


body then 
to the flames. vf 
. & Donna Joanna Bohorques, sister 
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town : ; 

pores and eommitted >to P< apndeert 


the question. When this. took place, 
perma a ena 
pregnancy ;.but the Inquisitors did not 
wait om ae ek ar in order to 
mence 


com sore against her. 
She'was (of course) delivered in pri+ 
son’; and eight thereafter her. in- 
fant was removed, and the wretched 
mother'shut up in one of the common 
cells, or dungeons. _ In this. 
situation, accident procured her the 
consolation of having 


iduity duri 
her convalescence: But the unfortu- 
nate maiden soon required all the ten- 
der care and attentien which she had 
so readily bestowed on her fellow-pri- 
soner ; subjected to the torture, which 


was prolonged till her limbs were la- 
cerated to the bone, and almost every 
joint in her body di » she was 
sent backa heap of mangled flesh to her 
i te companion, whose mater- 
nal tenderness: contributed to reani- 
«ate-the bruised. frame, which the 
flames were soon to devour. It was 
Donna Joanna’s turn next to un 
the same dreadful trial: Still. weak 
from the effects of her: confinement, 
= re to the ween red 
orment, and being interrogated 
‘the Inquisitor, with the’ ‘horrid 
apparatus of torture before her, denied 
everything. The murderous - process 
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ears’ seclusion in a monastery~— 
absolutely no punishment. whatever. 
The: Inquisitors seem to have felt a 
secret sympathy for criminals: of this 
class. Not so the monks to whose'so- 
ciety he was condemned ; for, whether 
it proceeded from hatred of the crime 
or the criminal, it 50 happened thatin 
‘a very short time, the .peecant :Capu- 
chin was literally badgered to death 
by these holy -men. 1a Lost gn 
7. The crime of Alcatete! wis poly: 
of an a kind, 

fomnieden third. , while his 
first and second. wives were-yet alive; 
the second and third were sisters ;.the 


‘then commenced ;the cordswith which . 


her feeble limbs were tied penetrated 
‘to the bone ;:and several blood-vessels 
-having burst» within her, the blood 


flowed in a:stream from her mouth. . 


‘She was carried back to. her cell in a 
dying state,.and a few hours after her 
ray rarer yee a a 
attempted io palliate this atro- 
‘borques innocent J’ “ Sous quelle acca- 
‘blante responsabilité ces cannibales de- 
be Moco suspected of L 

t while: spe u- 
theranism were thus i y mour- 


were 
dered, while Jews, Morescos, and Sor- 


t paraitre un jour au Tribunal de . 


cerers were sent in crowds+o the stake, . 





father, who had 
was 


Inquisitor, or an act of humani 
to a prisoner of the Holy Office by one 
of its jailers, were, according to. the 
seale by which the Tribunal measured 
offences, crimes of a far deeper dye 
than abusing the sacraments, debauch- 
ing nuns, and violating the holiest ties 
of nature and society. ‘ 
_ 8. 'The Licentiate Antonio de Ville- 
na,a priest and celebrated preacher at 
Court, was condemned to appear in an 
auto-da-fe, in his shirt, bareheaded, 
and with a: wax taper in his hand ; to 
abjure all heresies as suspected de levi, 
to‘suffer a year’s imprisonment, to be 
deprived for ever of the right.to preach, 
to be banished from Madrid, and to 
Beets of 500 ducats to the Holy 
3 because he had spoken ill of 
the Inquisition, and, in particular, had 
complained of the Inquisitor-General 
WValdés—remarking, rather pithily,that 
neither angels, devils, nor men, could 
understand him. We ought to add, 
that this man was peculiarly obnoxi- 
ous to the Inquisition. He had been 
twice se its dion pe for sport- 
‘ing some “ ili-sounding” propositions ; 
and notwithstanding the secresy im- 
on him at his enlargement, he 
unveiled the system on ace 
secret prisons were managed. is 
was a real crime in the eyes of the 
Holy Tribunal. Villena had also said 
that a certain individual had been con- 
-demned to the flames on the evidence 
of false witnesses; that:some Papal 
‘bull was deserving of nothing but con- 
tempt ; and that the tions he 
had suffered were all the work of Val- 
és. - It was clear! ed, besides, 
that he had eaten on a Friday! 
“1% The following story, to which 
‘there are many parallels, is told by 
Gonzalezde Montez ( Sancta Ing. Hisp. 
-Artes A. Detect. p. 108) :—A few. years 
» i (that is, before Gonzalez wrote 
! account), one Pedro de Herera, a 
sman not. altozether — oes of —_ 
i ity, was‘appoin eeper of 
Tower of tPrianeythe prison of the 
. Inquisition at Seville. Amongst other 
committed to his custody, 
was‘a matron with her two daughters, 
ae ee were all ac new in se- 
 paratecells. Being natu rousof 
seeing and Seidimened cr un- 
der thecalamity that had befalien them, 


Cag. 
applied to this k earnestly 
cafeatn that - would suffer them 
to or one quarter of an 
hour, that they might have the sete 
faction of embracing each other. Moy 
ved with com ion, the keeper ‘as. 
sented, and allowed them to be) 
ther for half an hour, after. which they 
were shut up in their separate cellsias 
before.. A few days thereafter, all.the 
three were ordered to be put to the 
torture; and the keeper, fearing that, 
during the agony of torment,» they 
might disclose his small humanity, in 
allowing them to converse 
for half an hour: without the Inquisi- | 
tor’s leave, went of. his own accord to 
the Holy Tribunal, confessed. his sin, 
and craved: forgiveness, foolishly. be- 
lieving that, by such confession, he 
would escape the. punishment due.te 
the crime he had committed. He soon 
found: his mistake. The Inquisitors, 
judging this.to be a most heinous 
crime, ordered him to. be committed 
to the secret. prisons, where he expe- 
rienced such severity of treatment that 
in a little time he became. distracted. 
-But his madness. did not save him 
from a more ‘grievous: punishment. 
After. he had lain a year in prison, he 
was brought out, dressed in the sea 
pulary of the San- Benito, with a halter 
iad his neck, like a common thigf, 
to join the procession of a public auto 
da-fe, and was then condemned to-re- 
ceive two hundred lashes in the streets 


.of the city, and thereafter to be seut 


to the galleys for six years. Omvthe 
day after the procession, as he was 
carried from the Triana to be wh 
with the usual solemnity, his 
seized him, and throwing himself fram 
the ass upon which, for the greater 
shame, he was carried, he sprung at 
the Alguazil, and snatching from hi 
a sword, would certainly have slain 
him on the spot, had he not been pre- 
vented by the mob, who set him a. 
upon the ass, and guarded him till he 
received the stripes according to: his 
sentence.. After this the Inquisitor 
ordered, thatas he had behaved. himself 
indecently: towards the Alguazil, four 
years should be added to the six for 
— he was at first condemned to 
galleys. . ‘ 
Among the innumerable evils which 


-the Inquisition has inflicted on Spain, 


the — which it p: rd 
posed to progress of science, 
poe and the arte, form.one.of the 
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most deplorable. ‘The partizanis of the 
5 e have indeed mdititained, 
that its efforts were solely’ directed ‘to 
the exclusion of heretical opinions ; 
that such as were not hostile’ to ‘the 
Faith, were left to make their way un- 
restrained ; and that relizion is wholly 
independent of the lights of the age, 
and of human knowledge, But the 
falsehood of this statement is manifest 
on its very face. If the sole object of 
the Inquisition was to protect the pu- 
rity of the Catholic Faith, how came 
it to insert in its Index Lxpurgatorius, 
of which a new edition was published 
anually, the title of every work on 
science, legislation, politics, literature, 
and philosophy, calculated to enlight- 
en and humanize the public mind ? 
How came it to denounce the dectrine 
of motion, and the laws of celestial me- 
chanics? How came it to anathema- 
tize books of natural science, where the 
wonders of creation were’ revealed ? 
How came it to qualify as heretical 
an abstract treatise’ on the’ science of 
legislation > And, finally, if its effurts 
were solely directed against’ heresy, 
how came it’to persecute, with its ut- 
thost vengeance, learned men, and good 
Catholics, who had never been guilty 
of that crimé? Llorente has given us 
a list of nearly a’ hundred and fifty 
men of Jetters, including a great ma- 
jority of the most distinguished names 
in Spanish literature,* who suffered ei- 
ther in their liberty, their honour, their 
fortunes, or their lives, because ‘they 
refused to adopt the scholastic absur- 
dities, engendered in ages of ignorance 
ant barbarism, and afterwards ‘main- 
tained-by men who found them a soutce 
of profit: or power. It is by these 
“damning facts” that the sophistry 
employed in defence of the Inquisition 
thay be most conclusively refuted: We 
have only room'for a single example. 
10. Pedro Centeno, ‘an “Augustin 
monk, and the most learned man of 
is order, was one’of the most distin- 
guished men of lettersin Spain during 
the reigns of Charles III: and Charles 
IV. He was the editor and sole writer 
of a periodical publication, ‘entitled, 
“ The Universal Apologist of all Un- 
fortunate Authors ;” and by the man- 
her in which he eonducted that work, 
he soon exposed himself to the impla- 


Gites 
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cable hatred’ and evil desighs of | 
whole -tribé of -niotks; priests, : 
seculars: “He attacked,’ m' the’ keen- 
est style, and with the most polish. 
etl ‘irony, the prevailing bad “taste, 
both in sacred and literature ; 
absurdity, extravagance, and folly, 
wherever they appeared; ‘he held ‘up 
unsparingly ‘to derision. Hence the 
scholastic theolégians, who either 
knew not the rules of good taste, or 
would not observe them, trembled to 
fall under his lash. “Phe itonical eu< 
logiums which he sometimes lavished 
on their performances were more’ 
dreaded than even ‘his most piquant 
— 3 and " enter . ‘ the 
 Apologist;” and‘enjoyed its humour; 
the hein and paieed ‘inspired: by its’ 
author may be easily imagitied: ‘Cen- 
teno was, by common consent, deno~ 
minated the “ Juvenal of Spanish Li- 
terature ;” but he had ‘chosen danger 
dus ground for the display of his ta- 
lents, and, though a highly-gifted 
man, was deficient in the address ne~ 
cessary to protect him against the-me- 
chinations of men, who were only the 
more exasperated that’ they found 
themselves ‘assailed ‘with’ a weapon 
which they neither knew how to party 
nor to wield, He trusted‘to the pu~ 
rity of his religious sentiments, and 
to the extent of hisknowledge, and— 
was undone: He was denounced to 
the Holy Office, and the denuncia- 
tions, which appear to have proceeded 
from different individuals, charge him 
each with a different crime. While 
one accuses him of impiety, synony- 
mous in Spain with materialism or 
atheism, another denounces him as an 
heretical Hieracite, a third as a Lu- 
theran, anda fourth as a Jansenist. 
Notwithstanding these heavy charges, 
however, the great reputation of the 
denounced, the protection of Count 
Florida Blanca, then first secretary of 
state, the suspicion that hatred, envy, 
or resenti.ient, might have led his ac- 
cusers to fabricate calumnies; and the 
impossibility of a man’s being at the 
same time an atheist' and a Lutheran, 
induced the Tribunal to dispense with 
shutting him up in its dungeons, and 
to assign as his prison the convent of 
St Philip, where he resided, with or- 
ders to appear before the Inquisition’ 





_* This list includes among others the names of Campomanes, Centeno, Clavijo, 
— rl Jovellanos, Leon, Macanaz, Montijo, Palafox, Quiros, Salas, &e, &e- 
+ . OL. : ww ig j b 
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led upon to answer were r 

to two :—l.. Having disapproved of 
novenaries, rosaries, processions, vi- 
siting churches, no other absurd 
ances of that sort; and, 2. 
Having denied the existence of Lim- 
bo, or.the place destined. to receive 
the souls of infants who die un- 
Against these ridiculous 
he defended himself with all 
advantages derived from his pro- 
found knowledge of theology, and with 
a brilliancy of talent and force of rea~ 
soning never before equalled within 
the walls of the Inquisition.. But all 
this could not save him.. He was 
condemned as violently suspected of 
heresy, forced to abjure, and subject- 
ed to divers penitences. This cruel 
treatment threw him into a deep me- 
lancholy, which ended in the loss of 
reason ; and he died in that state, in 
the convent of Arenas, to which he had 

been banished : ‘ 
“ Largus et exundans letho dedit in- 


enii fons.” 

To this case of Centeno we might 
have added numberless instances of 
men of science, who were forced, like 
Galileo,* to abjure truths proved by 
the strongest evidence which can be 

to the human mind—that 
of mathematical demonstration, and 
which have now become part of the 
elementary education of youth over all 
Europe. Such was the temporary 
triumph of the Inquisitors, on whom 
ample vengeance would have long ago 
been executed, if the indignation and 
contempt of posterity could reach the 
mansions of the dead. 
_,1L. The last case we shall produce 
of Inquisitorial tyranny and oppres- 
sion, is that of the Marsellais, Michel 
Maffre des Rieux, formerly alluded to. 
It,occurred so late as the year 1791, 


ieee peietihaeantae. ‘a 
ecu st ng i ae 


and conduct, the Spanish Inquisit 
was the same then as in the midd) 
the sixteenth century. oil 
In his first examination, this mg 
stated, that he had been educated 
the Catholic religion, and had 
nued in the faith till about five years 
previous to the date of his imprison, 
ment ; that having then taken to read. 
ing the works of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and other philosophers, he had become 
rsuaded that there was no certainty 
in any religion except that of Nature, 
and that all others were mere human 
inventions ; that in coming to this con. 
clusion, however, he had: been actuas 
ted solely by a love of truth, and, 
therefore, he was prepared to re-em- 
brace the Catholic religion, if any.one 
would undertake to convince him of 
its truth. In consequence of this last 
avowal, one Magi, a monk of the Or. 
der of Mercy, and afterwards Bishop 
of Almeria, volunteered his services for 
the conversion of Rieux ; and, in the 
course of several conversations,. pro- 
ved to him that the religions of Moses 
and of Christ had been really revealed, 
and, finally, forced him to confess 
himself beaten in the argument. . This 
was so much gained: the arguments 
of the monk had evidently made a 
strong impression on the mind of e 
prisoner ; and during the whole of his 
process, he showed a disposition to be 
reconciled to the Catholic Church, 
the only condition he stipulated to 
being that he should be set at liberty, 
and allowed to return to the bosom of 
his family, without being branded as 
a heretic, upon the ground that, in 
espousing infidel principles, he had 
acted according to the best lights of 
that reason which God had given him, 
but that the moment he was conyinee 
these lights had led him astray, he 
had returned to the right path, 





- * Galileo was twice called before the Inquisition at Rome. The first time a coum 
cil of seven cardinals pronounced the following qualification :— 1 ait 
* That the sun is in the centre of the world, immovable, and without local mo- 
tion, is an absurd proposition, false in philosophy, heretical in religion, and expressly 


contrary to the Holy Scriptures, 


“ That the earth is not in the centre of the world, nor immoveable, but moves with 
a daily motion, is likewise an absurd proposition, false in philosophy, and, theologi- 


_ cally considered, erroneous in the faith.” 


“At the advanced age of seventy, the Tuscan philosopher was a second time brouglit 
before the Inquisition, forced solemnly to disavow his belief in the earth’s motion, ai 
, condemned to perpetual imprisonment, though the sentence was afterwards mitl- 

gated; and he was allowed to return to Florence. This compulsory recantation, 
whieh the Court of Rome caused to be published all over Evrope (thinking it, 00 
doubt, a complete antidote to the belief of the Copernican system), the eyrious 


will find in Limboreh, yol. II. p. 231. 
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‘It is the custom of the Inquisitors 
to promise, at each audience, that the 
prisoner shall be treated with indul- 
and compassion, provided he is 
Fond to have made a full and sincere 
confession. ‘This, as the reader may 
conceive, is merely a piece of the sys- 
temhatic fraud and deception practised 
by the Tribunal; but had it been 
otherwise, Rieux had entitled himself 
tovall the benefit of the promise in 
uestion: Of his frankness and can- 
our there could be no doubt. He 
declared that, according to his creed, 
falsehood was one of the greatest 
crimes; he called himself the Man 
of Nature ; he confessed the whole 
truth without reservation ; and, full 
of confidence, he waitéd to be recon- 
ciled in secret, and without any, or at 
most a slight, penance, which he could 
perform in ss : And thus he flat- 
tered himself he would quit the Inqui- 
sitorial prisons with honour, and that 
there would be no further obstacle to 
his being ‘received into the Flemish 
Company of the King’s Guards, where 
he expected to obtain an ory 
‘He reckoned without his host. 

One morning the jailor, attended 
by six or seven familiars, entered his 
cell, and ordered him instantly to strip 
of his clothes, put on a coarse gray 
uniform, don the scapulery of the 
San- Benito, receive a cord of broom 


around his neck, take a wax-taper in ~ 


his hand, and accompany them to the 
Hall of Audience, to hear the reading 
of his. sentence. Terrified and en- 
raged, the unhappy man wrought him- 
self into a frenzy ; and it was not till 
after a desperate resistance, that tlic 
“jailor and his satellites succeeded in 
‘investing him with the infamous ap- 
parel. This done, the prisoner became 
calmer ; for, notwithstanding appeat- 
ances, he still hoped that, on entering 
the hall, he would find only the Inqui- 
sitors, and other employés of the Holy 
Office, who are expressly prohibited 
ee a eco | what ‘passes within 
its walls. But scarcely had*he crossed 
“the threshold, when he perceived a 
numerous assemblage of ladies, gen- 
tlemen, and other persons, who, ha- 
ving learned that a private auto-da-fe 
was that day to be celebrated, with 
open doors, in the Hall of the Inqui- 
sition, had repaired thither to enjoy 


spectacle. ‘The ee 
‘self-command con > soft in the 
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transports of his rage, uttered a thou- 
sand im tions against the barba~ 
rity, inhumanity, and treachery of 
the Inquisitors, exclaiming, among 
other things, ‘‘ If it be true that the 
Catholic palighoes commands you to act 
as you are now doing, I once more 
renounce it—abhor it, for it is im- 
possible that a religion can be true 
which dishonours upright men.” In 
short, matters were pushed so far that 
it became ne to carry him back 
to prison by force. Never was the 
dread of dishonour and infamy more 
deeply rooted in a human breast. He 
passed thirty hours without taking 
any sustenance, incessantly demand- 
ed to be led to the stake, and thredt- 
ening to destroy himself if they madé 
him wait. To prevent the effects of 
his despair he was heavily jroned ; 
but the precaution proved unavailing ; 
on the fifth day after the exhibition in 
the hall, he suspended himself in his 
cell, having previously swallowed a 
linen-rag, that he might be the more 
promptly suffocated. 

III. The third and last branch of 
our subject, was to make some re- 
marks on the political degeneracy en- 
tailed upon every country where the 
Tribunal of the Faith has been firmly 
established, and suffered to act with- 
out any efficient control. But on this 
head we must be extremely brief. 

Now, we say that the Inquisition 
must have _ : a eh agent i 
entailin itica eracy on thé 
pctencen 3 Aeon it was eatablched, or, 
which comes nearly to the same thing, 
in keeping them in a state of ignorance 
and barbarism, while others were ma- 
rapid advances in knowledge, 
wealth, and refinement : 1. Because 
its existence was incompatible with 
any other form of government than‘a 
despotism, to which it naturally in- 
clined for support, and of which, in 
return, it proved itself the ready mi- 
nister and auxiliary; 2. Because it 
was substantially an engine of confis- 


cation ; 3. Because it formed an insur- 


mountable barrier to the progress of 
knowledge; and, 4.: Because its ten- 
dency was to debase and eorrupt reli- 
gion, and to engender infidelity. 

‘1. The co-existence of the Inquisi- 
tion with any other form of govern- 
ment than a despotism, is a political 
impossibility, a contradiction in terms. 
But there are many circumstances 
which tend to modify a despotism per 
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_ ge, and, in practice, to prevent. its 
eing . productive of all those evils 
W, ‘ists and constitution- mon- 
delight to ascribe toit. If the 
con be of a benign and generous 
character, his government will be mild 
and gentle; if he-be ambitious of 
power, of fame, or of glory, he will 
strive, by every means, to increase the 
wealth and resources of his people ; in 
either case, he will feel that his own 
interest and that of his people is the 
same. Hence the subjects of despotic 
governments have, in the majority 
of instances, made great progress in 
knowledge, wealth, and refinement. 
France is a distinguished example of 
this, Far different is the casé, how- 
ever, where religions tyranny is en- 
grafted on political despotism, where 
the latter seeks an auxiliary im the 
former, where rampant bigotry is 
armed with secular power, and where 
priests become not merely the oracles 
of orthodoxy, but the arbiters of the 
ives, fortunes, and honour of those 
who cither think, speak, or act in op- 
“position to what they conceive to be 
their, interests.. Look into the history 
of the Spanish Inquisition ; examine 
the cases. recorded in its annals, and 
mi will be satisfied that. the devil 
imself.could not have devised a more 
.effective scheme for repressing the 
energies of men, and maintaining the 
doninion of bigotry, cruelty, igno- 
rance, and barbarism—of annihilating 
every, germ of improvement—and of 
rivetting the fetters of slavery on the 
_limbs of the enthralled and oppressed. 
. 2 But the Inquisition was substan- 
tially an engine of confiscation. When 
a man was arrested on a charge of he- 
resy, his estate was sequestered ; when 
he was convicted of the crime, it was 
sold ; and from this fund the Inqui- 
sitors and their retainers were paid. 
. Can it be necessary to state more ? We 
have already scen how easy a thing it 
was to vamp up a charge of heresy— 
_& crithe from its very nature perfectly 
_ undefinable ; the Inquisitors. had a]- 
ways in their pay a set of miscreants 
ready to denounce any one that might 
. be.pointed out to them ; and, in nine 
cases out of ten, the plunder to be ob- 
. tained was the prime, or rather the 
. sole motive of the proseeution.. This 
“explains the whole machi of the 
Form of Process, constructed, as we 
shave. already seen, so as to render it 
next to impossible for a person accu- 
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_ flames may silence men, 


sed of heresy to escape convicti 

less.to establish his pi eo 
security of person and property be 
dispensable to improvement, we 
not wonder at the backwardness 
those countries, where both were at the 
mercy of such an Institution, and 
where foreign merchants(see Liorente, 
II., 283, 287, 347, and 353) were 
equally exposed with native subjects 
to its legalized robberies. ~. 

3. That the Inquisition pr 

an insurmountable barrier to the pro, 
gress of knowledge, is proved by its 
whole history, and by the. state of 
Spain at the present hour. Why.is 
that country full two centuries in ar- 
rear of the other nations of Europe? 
Solely because it was cursed by, the 
Inquisition ; a tribunal which had the 
power and the inclination, as wellas 


a decided interest, to exclude knoy- 
Jedge, and, like the Anarch Old in 


Milton, to rule in the midst of dark- 
ness. No sooner had a work of merit 
appeared in any other country, ons 
subject of science, philosophy, or ke- 
gislation, than its title was instantly 
inserted in the Index Expurgalorius; 
and woe to him in whose. possessionit 
was afterwards found ! The approach 


‘to the tree of knowledge of good and 


evil, was guarded by this sleepless 
dragon ; and dishonour and infamy, 
and perhaps death, awaited him w 
attempted to taste its forbidden fruit. 
If there be any truth in Bacon’s max- 
im, that know/edge is power, the con- 
verse must hold good, that ignorance 
is weakness. 

4. Lastly, we say that the tendeney 
of the Inquisition was to debase and 
corrupt religion, and to engender infi- 
delity, The great Founder of the Chrit- 
tian religion taught that his kingdom 
was not of this world, and was néi- 
ther to be maintained nor enlarged. by 
the power of the sword, or, in-other 
words, by the influence of terror: its 
triumph was to be effected. by very 
different means. In the face. of this 
declaration, however, the Inquisition 
was established ; and, with a bla 


_ mous effrontery, which is not the} 
_of its crimes, committed its manif 


murders and atrocities in the name 


_ Him who had solemnly. forbidden. # 
_use of. such means, and had rev 
. himself to his creatures.as the God: 


loveand mercy. But force never m 
a real proselyte ; the. terror of. the 
: but will not 
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convinee them. Hence the Inquisition 
has been, found an admirable engine 
for wi sm hypocrites ; we 
religion, hypocrisy, when uc 
a tyranny, ‘ the forcrumpaor sn 
delity. Terror makes men-feign be- 
lief ; but in their hearts they revolt 
at the creed ey pe suc. 4 
for its support and propagation. It is 
an advmitied fact, that in Catholic coun- 
tries Infidelity is much more prevalent 
than among theother Christian nations. 
Llorente gives several instances of In- 
uisitors, who, when snug in their 
dens, laughed outright at the religion 


for a pretended disbelief of which they 
were ready to consign their fellow- 
creatures to the flames ; and, not long 
ago, Dr Doyle informed us, that he had 
frequently seen, the éleves of the Ca- 


Phe Inquisition of Spain. 


tholic Church derouing the 


mies of Rousseau ahd Voltaire 
roofs of the Holy Offs i 


These facts need not surprise us. An: 
infallible church, supported, by ‘the 
Tribunal of the Faith, may, and in- 
deed necessarily must, an insu- 
perable obstacle to the slightest avow- 
ed deflection from her tenets; but 
she has no protection against secret 
unbelief ; which the monstrosities of 
her creed, the profligacy of her priest- 
hood, and the atrocious means em- 
ployed for the support of both, have 
an inevitable tendency to foster. This 
is an awful state of things ; but it is 
a necessary product of the Catholic 
religion, and especially of that execra- 
ble Tribunal, instituted for the ex- 
press purpose of maintaining its purity. 





ON THE PUBLIC REGISTERS OF SCOTLAND. 


No individual who is at all conver- 
sant with the judicial History of Scot- 
land, can fail to observe the t ad- 
vantages which we derive from our 
Pustic Recisters. Not only does 
the registration of important instru- 
ments tend to.expose frauds, and give 
security to the transmission both of 
Real and Personal Property, whether 
by-purchase or by testate succession, 
but it-has also the most material in- 
finence in giving faith and stability to 
the ordinary affuirs and traysuctions 
of mankind.. On referring to the 
Public Records, any one may see the 
real state of the landed property of 
every individual or corporation in the 
kingdom: Bankers, and those enge- 
ged in commerce, at once perceive 
whether a landed gentleman’s estate 
is extra commercium by entail, or bur- 
dened, either to its full value, or to 
any less or ter extent. 

On the other hand, the transactions 
of Banking Companies, in so far as 
they relate to the lending of money 
on heritable securities, to the with- 
drawing .of: it from such . securities, 
and vesting it elsewhere, or to the 


_ borrowing money on the property of - 
which they are : 
_ patent to all the world, by means of 


> are. alike 


the Public Registers. In this way, 
the knowledge which every. class of 
the community obtains of the situa- 


of others, and of 


the fictitious, and gives security to the 
real transactions of merchants, but jt 
prevents the mere speculator from 
ever obtaining that place among mer- 
chants, which, without the Records, 
he might otherwise hold. 

But the Public Registers of Scotland 
are not limited in their operation and 
effects to conveyances or transactions 
connected with lands and. heritages ; 
they possess nearly the same influence 
in regard to all the ordinary transaec- 
tions of life, whether by covenant, 
bond, or bill ; and they afford great fa- 
cilities for showing the situation of the 
individual who is engaged in transac- 
tions relating exclusively to personu! 
property. 

Another very important advantage 
attending the system of Registration 
of Deeds, is, that, in some cases, be- 
sides the preservation and publication 
of the instruments, the act of their 
being put- upon record has the effect 
of a decreet of the Supreme Court, up- 
on which the creditor may pu be 
ately attach the property of his debt- 
or, by poinding, or even his nby 
caption or incarceration. is sum~ 
mary process, in a mercantile. cour - 
try, is of the very utmost importance ; 
for, instead of the delays and e: 
attending the ordinary forms of a legal 
process for constituting the debt, and 
warranting execution, the very fact of 
recording the instrument, and obtain« 


ing an extract of it from the Public 
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Registers, enables the creditor to'exe- 
‘cute niedsures instantly, either for the 
of his debt, or obtaining ad- 
ional security. 
* ‘As this’subject is of great import- 
“atice at the present moment, in con- 
‘séquenice of the discussioris which have 
Aately- taken place on the’ Scottish 
Banking System, we shall, for the in- 
‘formation of our readers, state briefly 
how the system of Registration works. 
“We shall first notice the Registers ap- 
“pointed for Heal Rights, that is, for all 
rights and securities connected with 
Lands and Heritayes. 
I. If a man sell his land absolutely, 
to his own superior (that is, to the 
“person of whom he holds the sub- 
ject), it is transmitted by an instru- 
ment of resignation in the superior’s 
hands, ad perpetuam remanentiam. By 
that deed the property and superiori- 
are consolidated, and the right is 
by. completed so soon as the deed 
is registered, which by law it must 
be 


TI. If, again, the land is sold to a 
stranger, it is conveyed in the form of 
a@ disposition by the seller, which con- 
tains a warrant in favour of the pur- 
chaser for obtaining seisin, or actual 
possession, of the subjects. Having 
obtained possession, the instrument of 
seisin is extended and subscribed by 
the notary-public and witnesses, and 
it must be recorded in the particular 
Register kept for sasines, within sixty 
days of its date, otherwise it is null 
and void. ~ 

IIT. If again a person do not abso- 
lutely dispone his estate, but dispones 
it merely under a power to redeem it, 
on payment of any particular sum 
for which it is mort , then the 
instrument by which this power is 
allowed, is called a reversion, and it 
also must be Registered within sixty 


‘da 
; Tv. If a person be suspected by his 
friends of Prodigality, or unfitness to 


~ manage his own affairs, he may inter- 


dict himself, by the execution of an 
~ jristrument, wherein he‘ obliges him- 
 g@lf to do no deed without their con- 
-'gsent.. This instrument, after being 
lished at the market-cross of the 
argh town where the Jands are situ- 
ated, must within forty days thereaf- 
ter be registered, otherwise it is of no 
effect. 
‘ ae a creditor has lent mo- 
n a Landed Proprietor, but has 
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merely taken his bill or letter for’ 
debt, and he finds that the debtor 
tends to sell his estate without payin 
the deb (although the creditor lo 
estate for paymenit, ) the cre. 
ditor may, by a summary application 
to the Lords of Session, obtain a wat. 
rant, inhibiting his debtor from 
his heritable estate, till such time ag his 
debt is paid; and in this way he at. 
taches the estate in security of’ his 
debt. The instrument of inhibition, 
like that of interdiction, must first be 
published, and afterwards ‘registered 
within forty days, otherwise it is void. 
VI. If a person. wishes to bortow 
money, at one, or at various -timé, 
upon the security of his estate} he 
grants an heritable bond, that is, he 
conveys his estate to the creditor in 
securily of the debt, with a precept or 
warrant for seisin or possession upon 
which the creditors infeft, and, as in 
the case of an absolute disposition of 
the subject, the seisin must, to be ef- 
fectual, be recorded within sixty days 
of its date. The priority of Registte- 
tion, in competitions of creditors, forms 
the rule of preference ; and though 
the seisin have actually been taken 
first, yet, if it is not first recorded, it 
loses its preference ; and though it be 
regularly taken and extended, and 
produced in the competition, if it has 
not been recorded at all within sixty 
days from its date, the holder of the 
security will rank merely asa personal 
creditor, without having any pe. 
ence over, or connexion with, the 
real estate of his debtor. 
For the purpose of recording the 
instruments which have been mep- 
tioned, there are two Registers. One 
called the General Register, which 
is kept at Edinburgh for the whole 
kingdom ; and besides it, there is one 
kept in each county. In either of ther 
Records, all seisins, whether on abso 
lute dispositions, or heritable bonds, 
instruments of reversion, interdi 
tion, and inhibitions, may be record- 
ed. If they are recorded in the Local 
Registers, then the purchaser, or per 
son who wishes for information coD- 
nected with the estate, will apply © 
that Record ; or if in the General} 
gister, then he will apply to the keeper 
thereof. a 
For farther facilitating inquiries, 
the public officers under whose charge 
the Registers are kept, keep’ also, in 
a separate hook, an abbreviate of the 
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the Minute-Book, and. it contains a 
note of the day on which the seisin or 
inhibition was, presented, and gives 
such an abstract of the instrument it- 
self, as to point out clearly the per- 
sons and lands to. whom it relates. If, 
therefore, a person wishes to purchase 
land, or lend his money on .the se- 
curity of it, from the Records he sees 
at once what encumbrances affect the 
estate which he so wishes to pur-~ 
chase, or whether it affords. sufficient 
security for the money which he wish- 
es to lend. é; 

_ If aperson tie up his estate by exe- 
cuting an entail, whereby it is put ex- 
tra commercium, the public have a 
double security,— 1st, Because the 
deed of entail itself must be. recorded 
in a Register kept for entails alone ; 
and 2dly, because the instrument of 
seisin, containing all the conditions 
of the entail, must be recorded in the 
ordinary Register of Seisins.. It is not 
enough that one or other of the in- 
struments be recorded: The entail is 
ineffectual against creditors, unless 
both are registered. . 

Besides the General Register at 
Edinburgh, and the County Regis- 
ters, each Royal Burgh has a separate 
Register for the instruments of seisin 
of the lands and houses. within its 
bounds ; and to that record the credi- 
tor has recourse; when he wishes to 
obtain information connected with 
urgage subjects... 

he utmost care is taken by the 
Lord Register and his Deputies to 
prevent ‘Frauds in the registration of 
instruments in every department. The 
keepers of the Registers, general and 
local, are supplied by the Lord Regi- 
ster, with the books in which the in- 
struments are recorded ; and each vo- 
lume is paged and subscribed by the 
proper officer. before it is sent off, so 
that it neither can be added to nor 
altered by the keeper without detec- 
tion. The instruments are register- 
ed in the order in which they. are pre- 
sented, in all the Registers ; and in 
the District Registers, so soon as each 
Volume is completed, for farther secu- 
nty it is transmitted to Edinburgh, 
and deposited under the care of the 
peer officer in the General Register- 
ouse. 


We shall now advert to our system 
of Registration in to Personal 
Bonds, Sc.—There is no. obligation, 
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upon the creditor to recordsuch bonds ; 
but he may do so either for preserva. 
tion, or to-obtain payment. All such. 
bonds, and in general all deeds of any, 
consequence in Scotland, contain. a 
clause, whereby the. parties consent 
to their Registration. In. bonds, that 
clause has two effects—the Registra- 
tion for preservation, end the Registra= 

tion for execution. If, when the bond 
becomes due, the debtor refuses, or is, 
unable’ to pay its amount, the creditor. 
lodges the principal bond with. the, 
Register, by whom itis kept ; and:he. 
gets, in lieu of it, an extract or copy,: 
compared and certified by, the 

officer. This act of Registration hes. 
the same effect in the creditor's iavour, 
as if he had obtained. the decreet of a 
Judge for his debt, and a warrant for 
execution against his debtor’s effects, 
or person... He is, entitled -immedi- 


ately to charge his debtor to pay, un« 
der the pain of outlawry or 
ing ; and. if the debtor disobey. the, 
charge, then the horning is recorded,. 
and his,effects are attached ; or it may 
afterwards . be 
his person thrown ‘into, 


be, that a caption may 
obtained, an 
prison. ' 5 

This species of registration applies 
to all manner of bonds, containing.a 
clause, to that effect, to Deeds of Sub- 
mission, Decreets.Arbitral, &c. _ |»... 

It may here be observed, that for 
the farther security of the public, the 
original instruments are always kept, 
and form the Record, and they are not 
given up from the Register, except 
upon a warrant from. the of. 
Session, upon. cause shown ; but ex- 
tracts, or copies of them, duly authen- 
ticated by. the -proper officer, bear the 
same faith in judgment as the. origi. 
nat themselves would do if produ- 
ced. 

There is a Register for Bonds, &c. 
in every shire, town, and jurisdiction, 
as well as in Edinburgh. These .re~ 
cords do not show the extent of.a 
man’s credit, if it be undoubted ; but 
every man may know in what condi- 
tion his debtor's personal estate is, the 
instant he fails to keep his credit, or 
meet his engagements ; and.the cre- 


-ditor not only derives information of 


the fact, but the. means also of execu- 
tion, whereby he may protect himself. 
from. the consequences of his debtor's 
bankruptcy or fraud. at 

Transactions by means of Bills and 


Bank-notes, which form ,by far .the 
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rnost important nediam by which the 
‘transacticns Scwelaniod he now car- 
ried’ on, are likewise with us placed in 
the most favourable situation. 

» As toa bill of exchange, when it be- 
comes due and is protested by a Notary 
Public for non-payment, the Notary 
extends the instrument of protest, pre- 
fixing to it a full copy of the bill ; and 
that instrument, by the Act 1621, 
chap. 20, may be registered at any 
time within six months after the date 
of the bill, in case of non-acceptance, 
and after its falling due, in case of 
non-payment, ‘The record of such 


protests is patent to all the world, so 
that Bankers and mercantile men have 
the means of seeing whether those, 
who wish to deal with them, have 
been able to retire their obligations to 
others. 


~ When the bill and protest are thus 
istered, not merely is the debtor's 
ire to retire it made known, but 
the creditor, upon the lapse of sir 
days, may use ing either against 
the drawer or indorser, in case of 
non-acceptance, or against the accept- 
or, and other obligants, in case of non- 
payment. — ; ; 

* If these steps prove unavailing, the 
Registered Protest is then produced 
by the holder at the Signet-Office, 
and it is the warrant for the King’s 
letters for charging the debtors to pay ; 
and in default of payment, for attach 
i property by arrestment or 
poinding ; a warrant for both of which 
is granted in the letters of poinding 

mentioned. 

’ "The signet, or passing of these let- 
ters, is also public, so that the world 
tay know still farther the debtor’s 
i ty or unwillingness to pay, after 
these steps have beén taken against him. 

If the debtor, who is c on 
letters of horniog, fail to pay within 
the days of charge (six), the creditor 
gets him denounced a rebel, and then 
he registers the letters of horning 
with the executions ; and having done 
go, he then applies at the Signet- Office 
again, and obtains letters of caption 
for-laying hold of and securing the 
. debtor's person in prison till he make 
payment of the debt. The letters of 
caption contain his Majesty’s warrant 
tv all Sheriffs and officers to see them 
duly executed against the debtor, who, 
in consequence of his failure to pay bis 
debts, is, ficitone juris, held to be an 
éutlaw and rebel. 
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thes suinm: f. a2: tr : 
the egidttation io ths Pable esr 
of the different steps 6f proc 
which have been mentioned, the ri 
lic have an opportunity of seei 

state of credit, or at least discredit, in 
which the debtor in a bill may beg. 
tuated. They show whetber he 

to he dealt with or trusted ; tn tig 
give the utmost facility of exectiti( 
to those who may have been indticed 
to deal with another, in the belief that 
his credit was beyond a doubt. 

In like manner, in regard to Bank 
notes, they may. be protested dt the 
place of payment, and the protest te. 
gistered, and all the steps necessary 
taken against the ae or 
person for payment, whie lay 80 
summarily be taken against 1 ape 
by bond. There is no occasion for ai 
action in a Court of Law to enforce 
payment, because the instant the pro- 
test is recorded, the holder of a bank 
note, of whatever amount, is, in ev 
respect, in as favourable a situatioias 
if judgment were entered up in hig fe 
vour after a regular suit. Neither é 
the Banker entitled to suspend 
charge for payment, unless he 
offer full payment of the principal sam 
in his note, with the legal interett, 
from the date of the protest. : 

Such is the outline of our invaluable 
system of Registration. It is of grea 
antiquity—as old at least as the en 
dle of the fifteenth century, when We 
find the Legislature passing acts to 
improve and perfect it, and from tha 
peridd it has been the olsject of just 
pride and solicitude on the part of dll 
those who have regarded the presers- 


_tion of the public muniments of their 


country as national objects, and the 
facility of information as to lands, and 
the credit of individuals, as desirable 
in a mercantile state. 

Among the many advantages whith 
are derived from the Public Registers, 
the following may be mentioned: 
Ist. The security of real property i#% 
certain, that purchasers have no he- 
sitation in improving the condition of 
their lands. They hold them not upon 
the faith of the seller's word or writing, 
but on the faith of the Public Regis 
ters. Purchasers are, therefore, ex- 
posed to few of the hazards which ate, 
in some countries, raised by the inge 
nuity, or even fraud, of sellers. 

2d. Forgeries of important papers 
are almost unknown, the necessity for 
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3d. Asin Deeds the principals are 
kept-and extracts given forth, frauds 
on the part of the public officers are 
unknown ; and even in n to sei- 
sins, where the original is given out, 
and a copy merely entered in the Re- 
gister, (for which exception to the 
general rule there seems no good rea- 
son,) such are the securities taken by 
the Lord Register, that fraud in any 
of the inferior officers, or even the 
seas of recording one instrument 

fore another, is unknown. 

4th. Not merely are purchasers se- 
cured by the faith of the Records, but 
even the seller is, in im t re- 

, also benefited; for such is 

the validity of his title, that his pro- 
perty fetches a higher price, and the 
surety which he has to find for the 
validity of the sale, is of course so 
much the less. 

5th. Not merely in the ordinary 
mercantile eerie of . but in 
the covenants of marriage, the ies 
and their relatives are assured Pf the 
condition of those with whom they 
deal, Wives are secured in their join- 
tures, and men -are prevented from 
giving their daughters and fortunes to 


6th. The more certain the title, the 
more is the price and value of land 
raised. 


Tth. Proprietors whose estates are 
burdened with debts, are relieved of 
their difficulties by the sale of their 
lands, because, on the security of the 
Records, purchasers are to be found 
without objections ; whereas, if an 
estate burdened were tc be ex 
merely on the faith of the seller, the 
difficulty of disposing of it might be 
such as to delay the sale till the in- 
terest of the debt had consumed the 


8th. Usury and extravagant trans- 
actions with brokers are restrained. 

9th. Parents know when their chil- 
dren and kinsmen burden their es- 
tates, and they are thereby warned to 
check them 


10th. Strangers and foreigners have 


the same security in transacting with 
Scotchmen, as Scotchmen have in 


1lth. A security has been given to 

the Banking and Commercial concerns 
of Scotland, which is unknown in any 
other country. The system of 
tering every document which is of im- 
portance to be preserved, or’on which 
execution is to pass, runsthrougli every 
part of our commercial transactions. It 
affords a facility of information as tothe 
transactions of bankers and individuals 
which is unknown ahywhere else, and 
the very oe ee of that publi- 
ci events the ing speculator, 
win witha capital, obthins a footing 
elsewhere, from ever entering the lists 
in this country. If he has no capital, 
upon his borrowing money, the fact will 
soon be disclosed, and the true'state of 
his credit made known., On the other 
hand, even the man of capital is, by 
the system, warned from going bée- 
yond his depth in trade, or -_ 
more debt than he is able to pay ; 
therefore, while the system - affords 
these securities, it does. not produce 
the effect of checking commerce, or 
hurting the credit of those’ who are 
entitled to obtain it. Commerce is not 
immediately connected with land. It 
is connected with it only in as far as 
possession of land is a proof of capital 
liable for all the debts of the individual, 
whether these dehts be reat or personal. 
And as to personal estates, no man suf- 
fers by our system of Records, ex 
those whose credit is already gone by 
their inability to meet their engage- 
— ‘It Bey when. be yah 

uses to pay his personal bond, or bill, 
that it is put upon Record ; so that if he 
is either unable, or refuses to pay, it is 
right and advantageous that the com= 
mercial world should know the fact. 
While, therefore, bankrupts are ex. 
posed, and that, too, before they ma: 
involve others in their own fate, the 
merchants of credit and capital are in- 
caleulably benefited. The dread of 
such an ex is another stimulus 
to pun 


payment. 
12th. By the Public ay 0p 
pers are secured against the loss by fire 
and accidents, to which they ere ex-- 
posed while in private hands. 
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LETTER FROM AN OLD.MEMBER OF THE LOWER, 
TO. AN; OLD MEMBER OF THE UPPER HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT. 


_ ‘My near Lorp, 
Bacon Rael to decline a return 
after the Dissolution, 


life is drawing rapidly to, 
e ha 


been reviewing it, 
of its con- 


suynspasion, with more than 


; and, as it has been ted 
y by your gn pacer mien 
4 report of my reflections to 
your Lordship, as the head 
eure in which I was but 
a ie officer. Having Sa 
ley oF,.opr stations. I 
at the same time, 
it was og Promos rs pe 
ler. witb. Pin 


ap a 


f expression, which. 
e admired by the multitude, 


chan the soundness or utility of what, 
lhe Sra ;, and which sometimes 


ps ty fe mislead ae 


ie rg ip fos 

h. eke ‘was inferior, not. 
Panel ye Pa 
my. ce und 

4 oe Saat I was, mortified 

m3 othe that_my language never. 
eral Bm, thought, ky ay 


d fairly to 
mt rs pb 


' bia oust I tacitly resolv. 


identifying superiority in speaking 
with iority in thi > L dig. 
trusted the correctness of my own ideas, 
on finding them become less 

when I embodied them in words, 
This diffidence having convinced me 
that my destiny was to, act under a 
leader, and my duty to select the best, 
I had no hesitation in fixing on your 
Lordship, for, of all those who set.out 
os, with me-in ih, 74 your abilities 
were the greatest, and w 

to my eye, beyond their wal ee 
sions, by the blaze of your eloquenc, 
through which I viewed them. 

As soon, therefore, as I entered. on 
those political functions, to which, 
birth and. circumstances pe e me ah 
ed. to. secure 

ny self against any material errorh 
fo, Shit cheead the Sonat which your L 

sels 5 vt td ro acquit 
pip. 'y.an honest desire to 
myself blamelessly, I have adhered 
with an inflexibility, which, after the 
disclosures Fam about to make, will, I 
fear, be partly imputed to. indolene 
and timidity. I need scarcely, add, 
that my. chief em maplopnens asa Sena- 
tor, has been, with few exceptions, to 
obstruct and vilify the executive, 
vernment. Of the propriety. of thisk 
wa frequently in doubt ; but. before 

I could screw: my. courage up. to.the 


the moment. of decision came, 
voted. with it as usual, trying to 
my. conscience, with an ps msn 
that my own, private j me 
been wrong. I make this 


painful. effert of deserting, my, ti 


. ment, and mean.to specify. —e of 


kevin fallen into a error, which i 
neither unusual nor unnatural, of 


cases to which I allude, net.as matter 
of complaint or crimination. agaipst 
ie Lamiship, (the fault. being entire 
J. my. own,) but as.a, warning. to,0W 
entary successors, not tp CRs 
found opposition with patriotism ; not 
. a rate themselves with — 
closely, as to render an 
seeuaion from it difficult or diste- 
putable. 
When you entered the House 





ap 


eS ee eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ae ee mer eel eZ Te! 


-— eer ae SO Pere Ta 


ee ee ee ee en ae ee ee ee a dl 


1626. ] 

qushnes ota enti Seo the side 
sat ci, ey 
pean fie yous brilliant talents that 


Though qualified 

yourself to have been the leedet of the 
, a8 you found that station 

py 7h, for duns years, in the | 

oe of Mr Fox, ins of 


srugling for supremacy, or even co 


en asks trenuaney ss I, de course, 


iia iid the same, though not without some 
nsion that it might prove an 
imprudent outset talis jurare in verba 
magistr?. Mr Fox was then the most 
Sering unasiet, the nation. With 
manners, and a kind dispo- 
united the highest recom- 
mendation of talent, of rahk, of con- 
— aoe are He was the 
cen Vv wu t 
circles of politics, senachie, rs. court- 
ly dissipation ; so that his presence 
fave more eclat to the assem even 
of a Royal Dutchess, than that of the 
Heir-Apparent. To be honoured with 
oe of even iiney recognition, by 
t Fox, stamped aspirants 
after distinction with » a value, which 
nothing elsé could confer, and at once 
gave them currency; in the society to 
which they were ambitious of rising. 
It is not su’ ; therefore, that 
men of your age and mine should have 
been desirous of this honour; aid 
should not have hesitated to purchase 
it, by an understood, thotigh tacit, 
pledge of our political setvice. There 
, however, some circumstances, 
which we Gught to have taken into 
our caleulation, and which should have 
led us to pause, before we paid 80 high 
4 price. 
Mr Fox hatl already deviated from 
~ — whee should be eee 
e great A ngs 
land. No human beings, if they ave 
sich deviations, enjoy a mote digni- 
fied position, than the members of that 
illustrious ‘body. We see in them 
men of the first Consideration, for 
Wealth; rank, and character, keeping 
themselves equally ind of the 


office, without any ‘awkwardness, or 
soreness of to reo 
This constitutio J and 


5 3 © rahe tag who ; Geng 
fore, fait sigh, befaen they bécdie 
whether 


*. 4 


0, 00 coil © 
take part of a alty, for 
Fox was singly responsible, sible 
bars to advancement, but this addi- 
tional and avoidable one besides. 
But the circumstance I have imei- 
tioned had still worse effects. Mr 
was by no means unconscious Of the 
—— of his talents, nor of the 
his claim 


Crown, he gradwally 
republicanism of at 

doesnt with the 

monarchical cons’ 

by the wisest: and foal 

part of the ation. He | 

dislike of the to be paralysed 


pees oe ae nest tp 

atid while we were ee 
on, that, on 2 

a with, the 

of all his principles, and did, ¢ the 

other, our gr 


wa fieither of 
an amount so great, a Species $0 
valtiable, as +e believed. ‘We carried 

with us a large proportion of 


erie 
part of the commiiiity. We w 
sh 


initd. _ 


chieered by mobs, who soot 
favour with, sponges 

vour 
pamphleteers, and journalists. 
we were supported by few of the niet 
of business wndetstandings; who, 
though silent arid unobtrusive, have 
far mote influence than the talkers atid 
— who strtiggle more to obs 

its * 
In every town aiid province, num 
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bers of the first description are to be 
foupl, who j public affairs 
comprehensive sagacity, which they 
exert in conducting their private con- 
cerns. ss of 98a omy — 
practice, being neither fluent in - 
~ Ing, nor skilful in writing for the pub- 
lic, they very seldom, and never un- 
called, engage in either. On them the 
sophistry and declamation of parlia- 
* mentary orators is entirely lost. They 
form opinions for themselves, with a 
natural logic, which, on a political 
uestion, requires as little aid from 
i ” : ; 

e leading article of a newspaper, as 
in making a purchase, from puff- 
ing flourish of an auctioneer. In or- 
dinary times they avoid acting, and 
leave their shallower neighbours to 
babble and blunder as long as they see 
that these can do no harm ; but when 
a crisis of sufficient interest and im- 
portance occurs, they stand forward 
and act with vigour and effect. They 
promote petitions against improper 
measures ; the guide, by their ex-. 
ample; to the choice of fit Fac 


tives ; and they assist in checking the 
disturbers of peace, and deluders of the 
I have sometimes had a 


striking proof of the power of such 


men, as I am describing, when on a 
Jury, where all were equally anxious 
to decide fairly and wisely. I have 
observed the majority, who are often 
too dull or timid to judge for them- 
selves, swayed at first, by the nar- 
row but plausible views of a Lawyer ; 
and guided at last to a proper ver- 
dict by a few plain, though perhaps 
vulgar, words from a neighbour, of 
whose shrewdness and penetration 
they had conceived a high idea from 
their practical success. It is to such 
men I should wish to confine the word 
PEOPLE, which, being used by every 
party in a different sense, because in- 
dicating a different portion of the peo- 
ple, conveys no precise or intelligible 
meaning whatever. But as this is a 
hackney term, so convenient for all 
my appropriation of it would 
probably be re » and therefore I 
the persons to whom I allude 

the Business Men. ‘ 
With these our unfortunate party 
never enjoyed much favour, chiefly, I 
pe gray we mistook the way 
to obtain it. At the very outset, I was 
afraid we should forfeit it, by the Coa- 
ition which I joined your Lordship in 


i We professed, i 
that the sscavure had been’ adaes 
solely for the public interest, w 


then required a strong administration : | 
and we defended the India Bill, its im. 


mediate offspring, on a similar pleg of 
the strong corrective which the misgo.. 
vernment of the Company had fe 
ed necessary. But the Business men 
suspected something wrong. | 
sifted both of these measures wi 
their usual severity. They looked the 
arguments on either side fairly in the 
face, stripped them of all but their 
real merits; and, having weighed. 
them by these, they came to the cone 
clusion that we had a design of giving 
to our own party a preponderance, 
which should virtually suspend the 
power of the King to choose his ser~ 
vants from any other. They, doubt. 
less, wished that such a conspiracy. 
against the constitution could have 
been foiled in a more constitutional 
manner, than that of acting on ‘the 
supposition (as was done by Pitt), that. 
the will of the nation had been con- 
tradicted by its representatives. But 
we had unwisely placed the people im 
a dilemma, which allowed them a 
choice only between two breaches of 
the Constitution ; and the Business 
men were at no loss to perceive, and 
to prefer the least. Thinking the oc 
casion of sufficient moment to call 
for their exertions, they sent up ad 
dresses, confirming the supposition on 
which our opponents had acted ; and 
our precious experiment ended in at- 
taching these men strongly to Minis- 
ters of their own selection. 

Having thus begun with alienating 
their affection, we lost many subse- 
quent opportunities of repairing, or at 
least of not repeating, our error. Oné 
cause of this was the personal anger 
of our leaders at Pitt, for the manner 
in which they had been superseded ; 
and their determination to resist all 
his measures, though many of them 
could have no other possible motive, 
than a desire to advance the 
good. During the discussions occa- 
sioned by the King’s illness, in 1788, 
we took ground which startled me at 
the time, and, notwithstanding the 
ability of those who chose it, I have 
ever since been of opinion that 
cheice was wrong. Our project to sup- 
ply the defect of the Legislature, by 
carding the right of hereditary suc- 
cession, and circumscribing that of the 
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“to 
be- wards 


cod peramoun 

that it appeared to me like a public 

renunciation of all pretensions to sin- 

cerity, and a sacrifice of character, as 
tuitous as it was great, since we 

Fad no prospect of obtaining anything 

in return. 4 

In 1790, we were by far too preci- 
pitate and peremptory in cheering the 
French Revolution. We expected, I 
suppose, to seduce Pitt into a condem- 
nation, or, at least, into too faint a 
praise of its principles, and thus to 
ruin him, and root ourselves, in the 
favour of numbers of our countrymen, 
by whom these principles had bees 
suddenly and furiously embraced. But 
alas! it was only the vain, superficial, 
or factious, who so prematurely ex- 
pressed their opinion of changes, 
which no one, at all acquainted with 
ar nature, or Me Biniory, nonis 

ibly suppose to terminated. 
Ihe. Business men, like the Ministers, 
discerned, in the domination of the 
Parisian mob, something which in- 
duced them to reserve their judgment, 
till they should see what course that 
reinless and brainless body would pur- 
sue ; ~” - ere forwardness in 
not only forming, but Sipe ing 
ours, must have rather sunk, than ex- 
alted us in their estimation. 

In 1792, I never could rid myself 
of an impression, that the name of 
Whigs, to which we laid exclusive 
claim, required our support of the 
plan of going to war, though Pitt was 
its author. A steady characteristic of 
the old Whig party, was jealousy of 
the pretensions of France to political 
predominance ; and I could not com- 
prehend why her change of govern- 
ment should relax that jealousy, or 
why we should bear an insult from a 
Revolutionary Cabinet, which we cer- 
tainly mae not have borne from a 
Regal one. The Business men took a 
plain and straight-forward view of the 
case. They saw war rendered neces- 
sary, not so much to repel the petty 
provocations of opening the Scheldt, 
and inviting rebellion in neutral states, 
as to settle, once more, the d 
question which France had always 
brought forward in the flash of suc- 
cess, whether the two countries were 
to continue on a footing of equal inde- 
pendance, or whether we were, at last, 


yield to France the right, , to~ 
other nations, as she would not 
permit them to act towards her—a 
concession tantamount to an acknow-~ 
ledgment of supremacy, and, conse- 
quently, involving every other. conces- 
sion she might afterwards be pleas 
to require. ‘They saw that, after her 
victory at Jemappe, she calculated her 
physical force to be sufficient for com~ 
pelling universal’ submission ; and 
they knew, as an obvious inference, 
that physical force was the only means 
of correcting her miscalculation. They 
wasted not a th t on the diploma- 
tic subtleties, and hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions, which employed. the time 
and eloquence of Parliament, but ‘re- 
duced the matter at once to the brief 
conclusion, that the petty aggressions 
of France could be in l.into _ 
nothing else than a challenge to,a 
a trial of strength, and that we must 
either accept it, or surrender our po- 
litical blessings, and the mal en- 
joyments which . flow them. 
War, therefore, war without end, till 
these should be out of danger, was, 
on their pers me easy, because a ne- 
cessary, choice. In this decision they. 
were joined by the majority of the 
Coalition party, who left us, like its 
pitiful rump, to bear the accusation 
of opposing a self-defensive war, and 
the suspicion of endeavouring to ob- 
struct its success. We still, however, 
retained the shouts of Palace Yard, 
and the bartered eulogies of tavern 
banquets ; and with this pittance of 
popularity we were obliged to console 
ourselves ; though we soothed our- 
selves also with the hope that Time 
would prove the wisdom of our paci- 
fic counsels. Alas! Time has proved 
the very reverse ; for I doubt if therebe, 
at present, a single Briton who would 
exchange the iary burdens laid 
upon us by the war, for the state of 
feverish solicitude, uncertainty, and 
danger, in which we should now have 
stood, had either the Republican or 
Imperial Government continued per- 
manent in France; with all their ter- 
rific power, and menacing ambition. 
But the error of our party which I 
regretted most, because I saw it most 
distinctly and directly to be an error, 
was our conduct during the Mutiny 
of the — Had we acted a — 
t at t appalling crisis, we might 
ve COV the multitude of our 
sins ; and our return te office, had it 





z 


a ini silly affair as 
us ag ee the charge eat 
a measure, which we had 


urged, I concurred in de- 


Hf: 


a 


ib 


ped get ond not only to . 
her guilt, but 40 place her at 

of a Court, where con would 
have compelled: our wives end daugh. 
ters to pay her homage. This outrage 
against morals, and consequent- 
ly against the public interest ; this 
teckless and heartless sacrifice of do. 
mestic duties, and the of do- 
mestic honour, for the sole 


purpose 
of tical ion, did not 
Solnarval or err Boor ay ee 
Business-men ; so that in this, as in 
other instances, we laboured to injure 
our own estimation, and forfeited a 
owe valuable, for a foul and worth- 
Hevlog ro a few specific 
measures, which I reluctantly sup- 
ported, I wish to remind you of some 
ices, which I conceived 
to be highly prejudicial to the interest 
of our party. One was our tion 
by a certain style, and still more bya 
certain manner in which we indulged, 
of superiority, not in principle only, 
but aloo in talent, of a reputation 
which men are still more j . 
Our exaggerated praise of all, even of 
the lawyers, physicians, poets, ad 
artists, who professed themselves 
Whigs, was felt as an unfair deprecia- 
tion of all who did not ; and asa cit. 
euitous mode of charging the latter 
with dulness or dishonesty. These 
are charges which excite the bittetest 
hatred against their authors; and és- 
ially in the Business men, who, 
—— far from aiming at a display 
of talent, like worse, I suspect, than 
others, to be reproached with the waut 
of it. We have indeed ma 80, 
that the name of Whig, to but 
So who proves su peter 
a pert, -sufficient. bei fi 
with Pharisaical conceit, equally gra- 
tified with notice, which he ascribes to 
admiration, or with neglect, which he 
imputes to fear; and cof tly 
chuckling, even at his exclusion from 
influence, beeause it reminds him of 
the comparative worthlessness of those 
to whose jealousy it is owing. If such 
be the character we have created for 
ourselves, if we indirectly call a ma~ 
jority of our intelligent countrymen 
petmeindbey can we be at any loss 
to account for our ere 
Another of our incurable impede 
cies, was rashness in predic the 
failure of ministerial measures, both 
in war and finance. This did us much 
disservice with the admirers of politi- 
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with respect to our opinions. on some 
subjects, which we never treated with 
satisfactory. decision. The various 
constitutions of France, for example, 
we never distinctly commended, yet 
we always repelled. the objections 

against them. The conduct 


pea 
tinued, but not created, a despotism ; 
Yet while our inyectives. against the 

tter were unsparing and unceasing, 
as never missed an occasion of praising, 
and showing a political or 
the former. Our conduct towards the 
Radicals was characterized by a simi- 
lar irresolution. We appeared un- 


illing either to agree or to. disagree 
ery Dy and.in spite of their scorn- 
ful abuse, we made love to them by 
various, acts .of kindness, so, that many. 
that’ were disposed to give us a de- 
cided. support, and them as decided a 
resistance, we prevented from know- 
ing if it were possible to do se, by our. 
ppeniet, desire: that: no sharp line 
ms be, drawn. ar a the some 
of the. two. parties. is sort. of, 
vaeillation we: lost, I suspect, some 
adherents, and. gained not a single 


Even.during the present. Session, we 
have added. to.the number of our fol-. 
lies, by persisting, inispite of the me-. 
morabl inistered by Can- 
ning, to.take the. whole credit. of cer-. 
tain measures. of our oppo- 
nents. is, I fear, is. thought.some-. 
what childish; for alk know that it 
is the, natural, nost .unavoid- 
able buginess of Opposition hyo 
vem taxes, ‘monopolies; and every- 

ing by which the ministerial in- 
fluence may be:i i 
these topics, th 


have been made by 

inisters according to plans of their 
own, and not, in a single instance, in 
“onformity with our suggestions, either 


a7 


seiosime oan trainers! thes be 
any sense and’ honesty in. binet 
there is as. much as 
Gomes but that these measures 
would have taken place though we had 
not existed. A nity 


express the vest whic Ufele, that 
we should so frequently have allowed 
our oppenenie | nee us in appé 

pete which are rare, and 


ber, that, ve . 
Liverpool (then Mr 


tinued, till 114, ' to ring 
of their ridicule on. this 


ingly, 

down to the y: 

J My ed op 
it should. never be quoted, with 
a cordial wish that it had: : 


‘ B 


donderry. It ma be true, that nei- 
pee Bt oo nor I countenan~ 
such thi et we expressed no 
ngs, y nasdee 


indignation at them, nor decli 
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and ‘giliance of their authors. 

& comtrast of conduct, in a case 

every heart could feel, and 
head understand, was marked 
our hurt, and will be remembered 
bo yon oF me 

shall trouble your Lordship 

so'farther details. Had I meant to 
continue in Parliament, I should pro- 
not have thought of writing this 
lettér ; but should have gone on, from 
habit, suggesting nothing to the par- 
ng no suggestion of others, 


E 


i 


= 
a 


E 


- and blently, perhaps sullenly, acqui- 


in proceedings of which I dread- 
ed the result. Pres this unsatisfac- 
tory situation a few days will release 
me. The spell to-which | have sub- 
mitted, for more than fo ears, will 
be dissolved ; and I free to 
vent my regret for having sacrificed 
the time and tranquillity of a. life 
drawing near to its close, with so little 
vile my country or to myself. 
ere are others of our friends, who, 
I am arg eae b> 9 re 
hearts, though not aps wi eir 
hands, subscribe this Yetestiad 3 and 
if their minds are constituted at all 
like mine, they must feel no small so- 
licitude ~o the ——— Mb yet ioe 
party (and consequently such of us 
who &s it) is likely to hold in 
the history of our country. 

The twenty years embraced by the 
late war, will certainly be contempla- 
ted by ye with intenser interest, 
than equal period in the annals of 

kind. The objects, the extent, 
and the fluctuations of the terrific 
conflict, and the poetical justice of its 
decisive result, will address the ima- 
gimation of the reader, with all the 
attractive force of an epic or dramatic 
tale ; and should he be a Briton, he 
will be agitated with additional emo- 
tions, while conceiving what his pro- 
genitors must at that period have felt ; 
and while sympathizing in their fears 
br land hopes, their sufferings and 
triumphs, I dread to think how 

we shall then stand in his estimation ; 
for you must consider that all our 
clever sarcasms against profusion, our 
ingeni home- ts at continental 
, and our other nibblings at 

the outskirts of the subject, will by 


have disappeared in the 
clapendousnrrtive of the historian, 


- rogitatritins 
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which must be reserved for the ‘few 
naked, -but miomentous facts of the 
attempt of France at universal ‘con. 
quest, ‘the persevering resistance of 
Britain, and the firmness ofa majori 
of her legislators, in which we, alas! 
will not be included. ; 

The struggle of Athens and Mace. 
don, though on a scale of comparative 
insignificance, yet being destined to 
immortality by the renown of its nar. 
rators, will probably even then be re- 
ferred to as Hel with that of Bri. 
tain and France ; and if Pitt shall have 
descended with the glory of a second 
Demosthenes, what analogical charac. 
ter will have been allotted to us? None, 
I fear, according to the vouchers which 
remain, but that of an Zschines, or a 
Midias, or the other Philippizers, The 
most important difference consists in 
our want of success ; a difference ag 
fortunate to our country, as it is mor 


tifying to ourselves ; for, alas! what. 


an,undesirable legacy of hereditary 
fame do we leave to our descendants, 
in the record that, but for our want of 
ability, the independence of our coun- 

would have soon been at an end! 
This prospect is the more Laban, 
as it is in a great measure unmeri 
Our conduct was scarcely voluntary. 
Tt was the effect of situation, whi 
made us agents in a process, of which 
we should Tiate abhorred the accom. 
plishment ;. while from the same power 
of situation, had we been in that of 
our opponents, I have little doubt that 
our measures would have been similar 
to theirs, and attended with similar 
success. Of statesmen with the ordi- 
nary share of talent and virtue, the 
place generally prescribes ‘the duty; 
and therefore, I see no reason why we 
should not be thought capable, as a 
Ministry, of conducting the concerns 
of the state, but that, as an Opposition, 
we have so egregiously misconducted 
our own.—I am, 

My Lorn, . 
Your most faithful servant, 


. . 


London, May 4, 1826. 


Though I address this letter to rom 
Lordship, I shall givé copies of it to 
some of my other friends ; and espe- 
ci to such as have sons who are 
likely to be senators. 

4 
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tion: aol aad a oe 
a ‘an 4 


Ry eee ger 
He deny éxcel’ asa ef, and 


his faets tell‘ fearfully inst the most 
important of His coti ';' but he 
has collected’ # rttasw of ‘afieatin, 
from’ which? one may profit large- 
ly; and! froth which’ no‘one may profit 
wore titan His Majesty’s‘ Mifisters: 
Mr Jacob, it seerhs; Has lately, in’ 
obedience’ to'tHe fashion; thought good 
to-change’ His ‘opinions, and to-Become 
hostile to the Corn Laws: He Was sent 
abroad’ by Govertiment, as the’ world. 
knows, to’ gatliér information u aed 
which to ground'the abrogation of t 
laws: He is the’friend'of the new'sys- 
tem, the friend of free tradein corn, as 
Well as inotherthings; and'‘He wrote His 
Report; not'for tlie public, but for Mi- 
nisters, in‘the character of their 
Yet this Report'strikes at the very 
stone of” the® riew’ system ; ita demo: 
lishes, in the! most ttum mpliant man- 
ner, the “‘abistract'traths” which form 
the basis ofthe lew Political‘Economy, 
and it' proves, unanswerably, that free: 
trade in' corh would’ be - destruc- 
tive. OF courte; it does this altogether’ 
a Mr Jacob's intention 5" it does 
not by His‘déductions and’ “calcula 
tions; for these-are: ‘to have a 
conttary effect; But’ by his filets and 
descriptions. Let man, be he’ 
lindoiier, farmer, or fiusbandry la-’ 
bourer,—merchant, Bi ePinir vera Aa 
chanie, or artisan,—study this 
Srretly of esc kre pet Wi 
Ministers‘are acting 


* Mr Jaco thus ‘Ceacribich his route : 


— On the 25th Jane last, Kysela 
to the a passed’ throught’ the 
Netherlands; the Prussian’ provinces 
on: thie Rhine, and’ the dominions of 


Saxony; to Berlin, and‘ from thence 


pie a Sc mene From DantzicT 
land; vied ‘Torn; "Wa 


om the Morey Nai, 

and Wir ors 
where I ha = ett and" by ‘way 
of’ Paris reached 'E: 


Tnstead of giving a regntar analysis 
Vor. XX. 


of Pos 


of thie’ » we will’ ot 
A the deur of it which bear’ 
tipor eat of the hore imps 
towhich se Stig tellités. oe he : 
we oe 
igri grr tscand fein pis 
wey heard everywhere 
be farthers, sactecseen et 
coniplaints of the eat did 
Silat ere Se 10k eae 
were’ far too rete 
T ont for tHe sult hey were 
not founded’ on’ prs ny cg ate a 
their re ve circurmstan 
prives' o: prbeltise of” all eat wit 
the last’ tliree’ of four meriba attic hat? 
compared with the 
preceded’ them; of Paton with any: 
past. period ‘in which are acct 
rately recorded; co ed the cenvic- 
tion; that their saplaltt wee = 
fied by the losses they had ed.” 
a 4 
es’ generally’; 
eitorhe ats of things mi Peale 
Ln The land in oe tie three maritime. 
wiihale as’ i ‘in almost the 
wholé of” Prussia, may be considered’ 
as eithet ih‘ very. large portions Be- 
longing: to the nobility, or to” new: 
class of proprietors; or as very; 
Lieder 9 such as under the ancien 
ere’ deemed’ sufficient for’ oe 
maintenance of a pow A 2 
reat ‘are’ but’ very 
- middle class of* resem 
bling. our farmers.”—P. 30: ‘ 
With some féw exceptions, and’ 






. these very, féw; to’ rent’ is 3, bat’ 
each occupier, whether a: * oF a 
- small ‘one, is ris own’ lan : 

66 The’ domaiits’ ofthe crown até: 
a citeumstaticed" from other’ 
are let: to‘ farmers. ‘The’ 
“is‘in® the oot aro 

Lr "aticestors. ong hi 
them at oie tendl without their being’ 


charged' to* the~ land*tax or: 
Steuer. When by, new laws the tax- 
ation on latid’ was extended‘ to” the, 


eo le 
” th eats aswell as’ the 
e ioc 


bitt’as ‘corm te; tHey ben ' 

came ‘uttabllé to\pay ‘b The taxes. 

were in rrést* instances’ paid: but’ the 
27 
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360 
ceo pitied so nee erin, 
ae ie tens I was ii ot 
: telligent tleman, 


such various qualities, and in such dif- 
ferent localities, that it is difficult to 


per acre. Some of them are let as high 
Shiv Pe. Bes 968% 8 Wapeh ates per 
tion at 1s. 2d., and a Jarger still 

6d. to 9d. As far as my means of 
= wears ge ipa alc pee gr gr 
judgment, I should not estimate the 
average rent to exceed, if it reaches, 
s. 3d. per acre. The farm of Subbo- 
witz, w produce is noticed in the 


= 


» No. 11, which is consider-. 


average land, consists of about 
1720 acres, and is let for L.158, 12s. 
7d, sterling, per year. That of Sub- 
it iced in the same state- 
ment, consisting of 3054 acres, is some 
of the best land ; the rent of which is 
about 1.552, 11s. 8d. sterling per an- 
num.” 
“ These two farms, with the others 


the district ; and yet the accounts 
Analy map esedamanedir 
judicious as the management may be, 
falls short of the cost. of 
foduction, even h the rent 
should be given up.”—P. 31, 32. 
““ The value of land generally is 


of two estates) may be taken as nearly 
» highest and the lowest price of the 
average arable land of the maritime 
provinces of Prussia, the highest limit 
will be somewhat less than 40s. the 
acre, and the lowest not quite 15s. the 
met he epic plies in Appendix, No. 11 
in o. 11, 
, t of 262 estates within 
limits of the Landschaft’s autho- 
rity, yd pleura se 
67 ta 
py Cy Ef 
the me pt penregye gas 71 were al- 
ready in a state of sequestration ; a 
medy to which paar the mort- 


¥ 


F 


i 


Jasob’¢ Report on the Trade in Foreign Corn, se. 


‘Taig, 
gagees would have recourse butin cases 
of extremity. I was more than once 
told, with what truth I would hesitate 


ow teen Soe Sancne 
not appearing in the 
books to be encum » had’ been 


pores by testamentary, or other 
amily settlements, from being: t 
within the circle of the . 
valuation. I was informed by an in- 
telligent.man, who is a member of the 
States, that many estates have been 
suffered to remain in the possession of 
the nominal proprietors, because the 
interest of the money lent on. them 
ceases as soon asa process is commen= 
eed, and because they cannot. be sold 
for so much as has been advanced 
them.”—P. 43. = 

** The new proprietors who have 
been raised to that. condition by the 
abolition of the ancient feudal tenures; 
though they can scarcely ever want 
the bare necessaries of life, have very 
little beyond them. If they happen 
to be both industrious and economical, 
their own labour on the small portion 
of land which they possess, will su 
them with. , and some li 
bread-corn, as well as provision for 
their two oxen. They all grow asmall 

mata flax, -_ some pwns to 

eep five or six sheep. If disposed to 
labour beyond the time required for 
their own land, there is a ey fod 
procuring employment ; and in the 
winter months, which are long and: 
oreney cold, no agricultural work can: 
be performed. The flax and the wool, 
— in their cottages must supply the, 
clothing of the family ; and the fat of 
the animals they kill must be convert+’ 
ed into soap and candles. Meat of any, 
kind can be rarely afforded to be eaten, 
by such families ; and only the few, 
nbbhown aun kites saeeneele 

urs can keep a cow to ? 

them with milk. The consume aA ; 
all they produce, and are consi 
happy if they have a sufficient surplus’ 
* sale to are nag tog a of a - 
shillings annually for the pa t 
their trifling taxes and Saseh- tela 
ments. It was the universal opinion 
of all with whom I had any conversa~: 
tion on the topic, that this description, 
of peasants were hitherto in a worse 
condition than under the old tenures.” 
—Pp. 44, 45. 

** Though the rate of ag ag very 
low, not averaging more than. five- 
pence per day, yet the day labourers 
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general 
in Prussia are the subject of complaints 
ah they 


among all classes ; and althou 
may appear to us to amount to a very 
sounntapuonsleedaadaneeants 
_persons, Tmoust i eavy 
in a country so destitute of little other 
capital than that of land now vastly 
depreciated in value. The whole taxes 
in Prussia amount to about 10s. per 
head ; but the effective value of money 
in exch for commodities may be 
consi to be double what it is with 
us.” —— . 47, 48. ‘ f 

“The scale of living in the country 
we are idering, nds with 
the low prices of the ts in which 
their labour is employed. The work- 
ing class of the inhabitants, amount- 
ing in the maritime provinces to up- 
wards of a million (including both 
those who work for daily wages, and 
those who. cultivate their own little 
a tow cannot be com 
© an) persons in England. 
This. description of the inhabi- 
tants live in) dwelli ided with 
few conveniences, on .the lowest and 
coarsest food ; potatoes, or rye, or 
buck-wheat, are their chief, and fre- 
pn their only food; linen from 

their own growth, and wool 

spun. by their own hands, both coarsé, 
and. both. worn as long as will 
hold. together, furnish their’ dress ; 
whilst an earthen pot that will bear 
fire, forms one: of the: most valuable 
articles of their. furniture. Ms 

** As ‘fuel is abundant, they: are 
warmed more by close: stoves than by 


the shelter of their wooden or mud 
honses, covered by shingles, which ad- 
mit the: pi cold of the severe 
weather -abundant. crevices. 


If they have bees and a of chicory, 
shale petdiaae serves a8 eumane for 
sugar andl coffee ; but too often these 
must be sent to market to raise the 
scanty pittance which the tax-gatherer 


The average price of wheat in Ber- 
lin for the five years, 1821, 1822, 
1823, 1824, antl 1825, ‘was 26s. 7d. 
per quarter. a _ 
relat tothe ugsiouliotae ao tg 
to the agriculti 

culture of Poland.’ — he Mis 

‘* The cultivators of that corn which 
is supplied to trade, are almost univer- 
sally both owners and occupiers of the 
soil on which it grows.” 

“The whole of the internal com- 
merce of Poland is in the hands of the 
Jews, who are very numerous, com- 
prehending nearly one-seventh of the 
whole population. cocci? 
action passes through their : 
and few persons can either buy or sell, 


some individual of that race. - 
are accused of ishi most im~ 
placable hatred towards all other peo- 
ple, and of deeming it no moral crime 
to deceive and cheat Christians.”—P, 
15. 

a —_ rene who most A yo 
are the lan proprietors, a’ 
have, with a few exceptions, become 
dependent, in a greater or less degree, 
on the more monied Jews.” ‘ie 

‘“‘ There is every reason to believe 
that few landed proprietors are wholly 
free from encumbrances; and that 
many of them are involved to such an 
extent, that they are‘compelled to de~ 
liver to their creditors the whole sur- 
plus produce of their'estates, as soon 
as it can be prepared for removal. 
The Jews, by their universal connexion 
with others of their nation in distant 

laces, prove em tikely or 

nowing what prices are’ to 
obtain for pred srt the I 
who raise it ; aetna rg prided 
situation, must take as 
which their creditors may Fob aby 

“The crops are § removed 
from the farms of the 


speedily as possible, 


ietors as 
‘remain there 








ie eet te Pata ak Ba = = 
pide conn working 
n in each 
» on their lord's FS Sas and 
po ya quantities of na 
r 
méormity with ancient 


guy a Ae ad 


as poultry, eggs, yarn, 
, IM CO: 


te 


sgprane the ga \work, or of 
ents in kind, which are to be ful- 


a large which I exa- 
= the re had ‘about foxty- 
aes land sah ey for which they 

two days in 

i ee oxen. If their 
ee as further ey were 
¥ aby for — other 


hinge t number, six- 


wee wee on On anot property 

for pian a te Regn 

es, for whi wor, wo 

eines each week with two. oxen ; 
9. called 


upon for extra labour, 

sixpence a day for them- 

pe Ades oxen for the next two days, 
or if they work without their oxen, 
ce- If their labour is. demand- 
remaining two daysi in the week, 

sum Tye is made me sub- 
agreement.” —_ 62. 

nase, this peasantry are in a 
rah de great ites, ab amp 
bt to Shas, Fone y¥ are 

7 abe C w aii ln 
Gansta prom in 
Tis ere declared The 


as 
"—P, 63. 
ah en en 
Gis ae improv. ane —_ wine 
Be, ade cher » her by 
or conyeya 
> peasantry arenotit ‘express: 


ip instances are the most valy- 
able of the ty.” —P. 64. 


. ries ml ge arvreph or shingles, con- 


sisting of.ene room with a stove, around 


“which the inhabitants and their 


catile 
crowd together, and where the most 
disguating hinds of filthiness are tobe 


seen. Their common fooil.is 
potatoes, sometimes but not gen 


pease, black bread and soup, or rather 
gruel, without the eddition.of butter 
or meat.’ Their chief drink is water, 
or the cheap whisky of the 


which is the only | of ithe pea 
sants, and is drunk, 
can obtain x, in enormous uantities, 


They use tnuch salt with : wege- 
table food, and in spite of the ‘heavy 
tax on that commodity, can never dis. 
pense with the want of it at their 

meals,-—imtheir houses they have little 
— merits the name of furniture ; and 
their cloathing is coarse, ragged, anid 

filthy, even to disgust.”—P. 65. 

e lands of the Crown in Poland 
comprehend one-third of the whole 
surface, or about ten millions of acres. 
The arable land is leased to tenants, 
and the labour of the peasants is leased 
with it, The tenants of the Crown 
and their peasants are exempted from 
some taxes to Sie other eceupiers 
are subjeet, and in consequence the 
estates are better stocked with pea- 
sants, Mr Jacob states, “* With this 
freedom from taxation and am sup- 
pre of labourers, the lands are let ~ | 

ow ; the nominal rent of eight 
lions of acres of land is stated in the 
public accoynts to be four millions 
florins, or about £95,000 sterling, or 
somewhat less than threepence the 
English acre. In the average are in- 
cluded many acres literally of nove 
lue. . I was informed that the land ac 
tually under cultivation might — 
ly stated to he worth from eig 
to fourteenpence per acre. Ttis 
ever, found that the present rent cannot 
be afforded ; that the tenants are fall- 
ing into arrears ; that the hope of re- 
apemma canes: some parts must be abandon- 

other cases the rent can 
only be paid i in corn.”-~P. 76. 

** So little land belonging to indi- 
viduals is let, that it is difficult to form 
Sas of ak enade its actual average 
annyal value.” These cases came un- 
der Mr ‘Tecob's observation. A farm 
ef about 7000 acres had been let on 
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lease vw wy ata rent.af £850 , 


the lease had just expired, the tenant 


‘and the same 4enamt, for no other 
could be found, had taken the farm.an 
a new lease at £170 per annum. 
oh Sipe Sates Siren eran see 
ears previously been let on lease 
a years at a rent of L180. The pro- 
ietor assured Mr Jacob, that though 
received his rent aur pat a 
the 


whieh other 
pursuits enabled him to do. 

* Ap estimate was made by a per- 
son eminently skilled in the Copel 


vided it according to is fertility into 
three classes. The lowest land in cul- 
tivation, with , allaines, one a 
competent num peasants, he es- 
timated to be worth something less 
than twenty-two shillings the English 
acre. The great mass of the second 
class he valued at thirty shillings ; and 
he valued the third class, which com~ 
prehended only a little situated in the 
vicinity ‘of cities and other favoured 

laces, at about five pounds ten shil- 

ingse This estimate was founded ra~ 
ther on the state in which things were 
three or four years previously, on 
their ing condition. Mr Jacob 
was assured that so many estates had 


. lately been. offered for sale, that no 


price could be obtained for the greater 


rate The Jews. lend small sums fre- 
quently at two per cent per month ; 
any sum may be easily lent at ten per 


cent per annum on the security of 


jewels, plate, and other vajuables.— 
In Poland I was forcibly impressed 
by remarking how much the actual 
use of money is dispensed with in poor 
countries, and how much of the traffic 
can be carried on by barter without its 


intervention. No , or any other 
substitute for metallic money circu- 
lates in the country ; and the value in 


ete of every commodity that is pro- 
pau peialin te ven lows andthe 
productions of foreign countries, ex~ 
clusive of the taxes that are imposed, 

ows of the common breed are worth 
27 or 28 shillings each. TheAUkarine, 
or the best from te dhan worth 
from L.3 to L.4, 10s. of the 
native breed are worth.3s. each ; the 
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best 5s... 6d..t 6s... Are . 
very care, and are Ww: 
9s. each. ; 


Telgn race, are @8.40w mM. 
annually to about 15s. per head on the 
population. Wheat wasselling at War- 
saw at 14s. od. accel ag 
calculated that was only half the 
cost of its uction. 

So much for Poland, and now for 
Austria. , 

In the Austrian province of Mora- 
via, Mr Jacob found things somewhat 
better ; he heard complaints of. dis~ 
tress, but saw less of it ; the land was 
very fertile, and was well cultivated. 
Wheat was seling at Olmutz at 20s. 

r quarter.. This is the chief manu- 
empire, an 8 Create 
a ies for the agriculturiste. 

** In Vienna I had opportunities of 
hearing much of the condition of the 
landed ietors in Hungary... The 
want of vent for their surplus.corn has 
so depressed the prices of that, and 
other productions of the soil, that they 
are said to be losing by every article 
they ‘raise, excepting wool ; though, 
from farming their own lands, they 
have no rent to pay, yet the greatest 
difficulty is encountered in i 
we trifling taxes that are levied. upon 
them.” : 

In Bavaria, Mr Jacob found, that 
within the last eight years the selling 
price of meadow-land had fallen 35 
per cent, and that of arable land full 
60 per cent. ‘*. The complaints of the 
losses by farming were as heavy here as 
in the neighbouring countries, where 
the prices are lower, and if which no 
laws to prohibit importation are in 
existence.”-—P. 110. 
aa annex pd Jacob was assured, 

at, for sev ears past, e cul~ 

i i thad been selling for 
far less than it had cost him. Some 
of the best judges had calculated, that 
wheat in France, on the average, cost 
ore from 6s. 4d. to 6s. Lid. 
the Win 


of wheat of the whole of France, 
in 1825, was 4s. 34d. the bushel, 

** From the.time I left the Nether 
lands, thr ough Saxony, “Prussia, Pow 
land, Austria, Bavaria, and Wartem- 
burg, till I entered France, I never 
saw, either in the bakers’ shops, in 
the hotels, or private houses, a loaf of 
wheaten bi In every large town, 





“rolls; made of wheaten flour, 


English 
bakers would call fancy- bread, or in 
pastry and confectionary. If there be 
no foreign demand for wheat, the dif- 

of selling it at any price is 
great.” —P. 36. ' 
Te the statement of prices given 
in the A ix, it may be safely con- 
cluded nearly the whole conti- 
nent is in the same condition. 


- What is the summary? The land 
is almost worthless—it will not pay 
the expenses of cultivation—it can 
‘be cultivated in the most unpro- 
le manner, and it is rapidly lowe 

its fertility—the owners are compell 

to cultivate it themselves at a hea 

loss—these owners are overwhelm 
with debts, are at the mercy of mo- 
ney-lenders, and have little more than 
nominal authority over their. estates 
—farming-stock and produce are of 
scarcely any value, agricultural capi- 
tal cannot be accum see bos farm- 
érs, according to our sense of the term, 
are unknown. The labourers are in 
the lowest state of wretchedness—they 
are made slaves by penury and debt— 
although animal food is so cheap, they 
cannot obtain it—they cannot pro- 
eure many things that the poorest 
man in this country regards as neces= 
sarie’, avd they endure far more want 
and privations than the inmates of our 
ee Let this eae 

ble picture be studied as it ought 

e landowner, farmer, and hae, 
tenlkipdaliouter, in the British empire. 
These countries have merchants and 
manufacturers ; and the latter, if there 
be any truth in the doctrines of the 
Quack-scHoor, ought to be in a very 
ing condition. Corn and la- 
bour are as cheap as any member of 
this. School could desire—there is 


an currency, to pro- 
Sue eens’ Gacy evils ‘which Sat 
rulers say have been produced in this 
por such a currency; in a 
word, merchants and manufactu- 
rers enjoy most of the benefits that Mr 
Haskisson’ is labouring to give to our 
ewn. Yet, strange to say ! trade and 
manufactures do anything rather than 
fluurish. I¢ unfortunately happens. 


i 
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CAug- 
that the mass of the agriculturists are 
unable to buy merchandise and ma- 
nufactures ; cannot afford to 
chase tea, sugar, coffee, cottons, wool. 
lens, furniture, &c. &c., and they are 
compelled to manufacture for 
selves. aie merchants pt manufac. 
turers have comparatively no popula« 
tion to import and matntasene for. 
If they export manufactures, they 
have no consumers of foreign produce ; 
they can sell but little to other coun. 
tries, because they can buy but little of 
them. Britain employs, in proportion, 
four or five times more merchants, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, mechanics, 
&c. than the countries in question; 
and the few that are employed. by the 
latter accumulate no wealt Le are 
in every respect in an infinitely worse 
condition than those of this pa Poh 

Those merchants and manufactu- 
rers who have been clamouring for 
the repeal of the Corn-laws and cheap 
corn, may, if they be not downright 
madmen, find something in this well 
worthy consideration. We speak with 
reference to their own dirty cupidity 
only, for they prove that they are ace 
tuated by nothing else. 

Now, what produces this state of 
things in the continental nations? 
Clearly and demonstrably the low 
prices of agricultural produce. Every 
man may see, that if these prices were 
greatly raised, it would place the as 
riculturists, that is, the mass of the 
population, in prosperity, and enable 
them to consume an immense addi- 
tional quantity of merchandise and 
manufactures, and employ an immense 


additional number of traders and ma- . 


nufacturers. 

And what would be a remedy? Here 
is a glorious subject for the Quack- 
scHoot—here isa brilliant opportuni- 
ty for the application of the “‘ abstract 
truths” of the new Political Economy. 
The low prices ‘manifestly flow from 
excessive production. ere is no 
proportion between the producers of 
corn, &c. and the consumers. If the 
proportion were established—if there 
were a sufficient number of traders, 
manufacturers, artizans, &c. to con- 
sume all the corn and cattle that the 
agriculturists raise—if the number of 
the iculturists were much smaller, 
and that’of the traders, &c. were much 
larger—if a proper number of the 
former were taken from agticulture, 
and employed in trade and manufac- 
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tures, then prices would id speestilerien to 
remunerating ones. Of course, i ae 
= of thlag® Were reversed, ; sionery fe, ren if 
sr ong 
saree be e: ¥ dear if if 
of it were my hiedy 
wa frida Loc Mf seg spam 
end that the number 
of te man urers, &c. should be 
increased, and that the proper propor- 
tions should be established. between 
producers and consumers? No! They 
maintain, that these nations t not 
to increase the number of their ma- 
nufacturers, &c. but, on the contrary, 
they ought to diminish it, by aban- 
doning certain of the manufactures 
which they now carry on. They main- 
tain this, on the ground that these na- 
tions meet not to manufacture any- 
thing which they could buy of other 
nations at a cheaper rate than they 
can manufacture it at. They main- 
tain, that a general free trade in corn 
would be the only remedy. 
For several successive years almost 
every nation in the world has produ~- 
ced abundance of corn for its own 


consumption ; and, with average sea~. 


, almost every nation 
will continue to do so for 


sons and 
in the worlc 


many years to come. The superabun-. 


dant corn of Prussia, Poland, &c. has 
been superabundant corn, taking the 
world as a whole; it has not + moi 
needed anywhere, If there had been 
for the a4 seven years a general free 
trade in corn, what would have fol- 
lowed? Could England have consu- 
med annually two or three hundred 
thousand quarters of foreign wheat, 
and a proportionate quantity of onan 
corn, when superabundance. kept its 
agriculture for some years in bitter 
distress notwithstanding its Corn- 
laws? Could France have consumed. 
its share of foreign corn, when its 
os wers have been constantl y 


from an excess of their own? . 


sucha ee trade would have brought 
ro prob in these two sapenh se 
as to importation we 

have eos any benefit to 
Prussia, Poland, &c.; instead of ena- 


bling the former to consume more - 


corn, it would have caused them to 


consume less, by the dis- 
tress which it pa have created. It 
would have made the glut more 


ral and destructive, but it would not 


have removed i it. 


Jacob's Report.on the Trade in Foreign Corn, &. 


If the trade in corn-be made uni- 
ve y the 


6 orn: Saat : 


dens be less, their means of ae 


oes are far less in ecg 
» however, is to we vied, not ac~ 


cording to the reali o 
to the appearance. corn ex 
rt is to be subjected toa oleae 
y the importing countries. When- 
ever they export, they must be com- 
pelled, by and duty, :to be 
core) with half the. price obtained: 
y the corn-growers of the nations 


ee ex! to, al they possess 
no cae in to fertility of 
soil. In ition to this, they will 


have no regular foreign market ; they 
will export for a year or two, create a 


glut, and then be prohibited for a 
year or two from except at 
the most ruinous This is not: 


all ; live stock forms a most important 
portion of agricultural produce, and 
these they cannot ye 

In the teeth of thie—-netinith: 
standing the picture that. Mr Jacob 
has drawn—a the nations in, 

uestion have been, for in the: 
t distress, from inability to find: 
a market for their produce, the “ ab-» 
stract truths” maintain, that these na-, 
tions ought still to devote themselves; 
to ture, and qughhagtie satitiny 
facture... . 

Let us now examine. the foundation ; 
which the ‘ abstract truths” take .on- 
this matter—this is, the assertion that , 
these nations can buy manufactures. 
abroad at a cheaper rate than 
can produce them at, and that; in 
coneeunanns, basmemetnaipiontinting 
selves would be to. tax the. consumers 
of manufactures by the: difference of, 


m their present employment into a. 
less profitable one. ; 

Now, who are the consumers of ma~. 
nufactures in these countries ?. Lo , 


| oIt will - 
if manufactures - 
blished, the manufacturers . 
would, tax themselves nat their own , 
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land is destined to clover and other 
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ie gree itng 8:3 
er stock of cattle is ase. toa the 


crops ; and I should’ judge from 
eir flourishing appearance, that like 
England, the growth of corn’ does not 


- exhaust the land so much, as thestock | 


extent the consumers of them. 
This question invelves the founda- 
tion of the: new system of Political 
momy- tly -stone of this sys- 
tem ris, the assumption, 
the sales and prices of the agricultu- 
rists: would be exactly the sameif they 
bought of native m Sa 
o 


they would be if they 

reign. ones. This assumption. 
“abstract truth,” upon. which 

most of the others depend for being’; 

the-Quacks reason from it-as though 

it could not be reached by controversy, 

and stili every one of them would be 

if called u i 


of cattle by tlicir manure renews its 
prolific qualities.” ; 

Mr Jacob is a sensible, clear-headed 
man, and still, after writing this, he 
states that the: prolibitions and high 
duties on foreign manufacturesin Aus- 
tria, whieh compel the agriculturists 
to’ buy native ones, are made at the 
expense of the consumers. . In other 
parts of his Report lie seems: to sneer 
at the maxim: of buying dear mann 
factures at home rather than cheap 
ones alread. Austria, from its insular 
situation, can t scarcely any of 
its corn and cattle ; if it do not pos. 
sess native consumers, its agricultural 
produce must be almost without a 
market; and yet, according to the “ab- 


| straet truths,” the agriculturists ough 


to-be, in effect, prohibited from sellit 
their produce on any terms rather thar 


/ suffered to buy with it dear’ native 


If the nations-in question cannot at! 


’ present manufacture at so cheapa rate 


as-some other nations, is it certain that 


’ this must be the case for ever ? -By no 
/ means: There-is abundance of evi- 
ir dence- to: prove thet it is possible for 


them to-equal most of the manufae- 


’ tures of this nation. But because thiey 
its; cannot'do .it’ at once, they are not to’ 
» maake: the attempt, although there it 


just ground for believing that:in tlie’ 
space of tem or twenty years—a mere’ 


» moment in tlie life of a country—the’ 


- attempt would be successful. 


Tt has: 


been said’that practical‘men look sole- 


- eharacter, &c. it is pe 


ly at the present time, and that the’ 

ists are the only people whio look 

at the future, but this shows the fact 
tobe directly the meg’ 

If we grant, that from differenees‘itr 

respect’ of fuel, ee national 

; y impossi~ 

ble-for these nations ever to manufac- 

ture:at'se cheap a rate as otliers, would 

this form: a sufficient reason for their 


ae manufacturing altoge- 
+ ther? If éy discontinas ‘tile 


sent manufactures, thie capital 


‘ bour which these employ must go’ tv 


12 
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haslong 
vériue. . ‘Trade is: not fred; but if it 
were entitely ftee from both prohili< 
tions ahd dutiés, Austria atid various 
other statés could only export a very 
trifling wy of theit-agricultural pro- 
duce; this part.they would be con- 
strained to-sell at half the prices ob- 
tained by other nations, and they would 
frequently be unable to sell it xcept 
at the most ruinous ones.: They would 
be constently inthe lowest stage of 
penury.. If they should manufacture, 
their manufacturés miglit be. ‘always 
much dearer than those of other eoun- 
tries, but their manufacturers would 
give a value to their agricultural pro- 
duce which it otherwisecould not pos~ 
sibly obtain, and which, whether we 
look at individual or national profit, 
would abundantly outweigh yrs dear- 
ness of the manufacteres. 

- This applies to the question touch= 
ing the'em of ¢apital.and la- 
bour. Agri subjects the ore to 
heavy losses, and the other te want 
dnd wretchedness ; yet, accotding ta 
the “ abstract truths,” it is more pro- 
fitable for them to continue in it than 
to employ theniselves in manufactures. 
Ifa considerable portion of both were 
taken fretm it, and employed in well- 
protécted: manufictures, would not 
ad nar oe far more raeng re 

ey do ‘at present > If, 
by by diminfehing production in- 
creasing the consumption of agricul tu- 
tal produces they. should considerably 
raise its prices, would they not cause 
the capital and industry left. in agri- 
culture to be far more profitable, even 
though, the price of manufactures 
should be raised? 

: We sey this, not from, ‘the Wish to 
see these nations’ apply themselves to 
manufaetures; for we have.no wish of 
the kind, but becausé it bears. upon 
the most iniportant interests of our 
own country, We ate now, in pu 


~ 


nishment for our sins, governed by the 


“ abstract truths;” the mew system 
assumes, that if we cannot manufac- 
ture any-atticle at so cheap & rate as 
other nations, we ought to cease. ma~ 
nufaeturing it, and to buy it abroad ; 
and Mr Huskisson,-in his by on 
the motion of Mr Ellice, ae 0 
mated that we should be ivery 
benefited: hy the tetal:loss of “all 
manufacture. According to tlie ‘ ab- 
Vou XX. 
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by foreign ones in crery ind of mas 
— we ought to to. park 
pufacturing altogether, tou 
whole of our, manniactures atioasds 
‘The dogmas that are applied, to othet 
nations, apply equally to Britain. Now; 
suppose that we could. biy. abroad 
every ee article. cbateate 
twenty or thirt cent cheaper 
we could mascbcbared it at, and thas 
we had even abundance of land to'ens 
loy out manufacturing 


to manufacture? We should, of course; 
have nothing but hme meee on 
to export for the purchase 
factures ; we should be in.a for bases 
eondition than many of the continens 
, nations are in, for _— oa be 
é to get our corn from ibe sohete 
parts 20 the coast, but we: should xares 
ly obtain more than twehty 
per rs eee 
much lower int proportion, 
tently our surplus would 
Ske Live stock, 
cmmunly om | value, The 
the want yp eel 
yield above half of what. 
present, and an ‘immense 
the less prominent inent articles | 
raised upon it could not 
on any terms. What would 
revenue? What would be our 
imerce? What would be the circum 
stances of our population 
should we be in*every respect as a ay 
tion? The most consummate dolt in 
the empire can furnish the answer, 
et assumes that in 
such a state of things agricultural pro+ 
duce would possess as good a was 


a 
i 


i 


§ 


i 


ite 


bringing us to it as rapidly as:it ean; 
foreign 


It has already, on the score of 
cheapness, deprived an immense num- 
ber of our trading avons of emy 
aceon = and _ ee. 
ipjur agriculture.’ - * ; 

While i it is thus demonstrshle that 
a proper number of native ee 
turers, &c., even’ 


be. considerably higher than 


facturets;: een y ae for exist 








aes 
und © “upon ’the ‘goo 
of: , »»' Mer- 
Li ir age pamaeoncptl 


yp aro infinitely chea 
» Poland, &c:, than in this country ; 
but: then they can procure scarcely 
any employment. The agriculturists, 
from their low prices, cannot consume 
merchandise and manufactures ; there- 
fore only a very trifling number of 
merchants and manufacturers, not- 
withstanding the cheapness of provi- 
sions, can keep- themselves in being, 
and these are in much worse circum- 
statices than our own. It matters not 
to the Agriculturists how cheap ma- 
nufactures may be, if they have not 
wherewith to buy them ; and it mat- 
ters not to the merchants and manu- 
facturers how cheap — may be, 
if cannot sell their goods. 
- It is a favourite argument with the 
§ soak corn is a eer 
in consequence of the greater fertility 
of the soil’; this is effectually crushed 
by Mr Jacob. From authentic infor- 
mation which he gives, it appears that, 


at the whole rotation of crops, 
peed land in the countries that 
he visited does not yield so much as 
the richest Jand in England ; the ave- 
rage land yields less than the average 
land of this country ; and a large por- 
tion of the land does not yield so much 
as our lightest and ‘poorest . farms, 
eee ink cal pagan they 
produce. e cheapness of fore 
eorn is extracted fréin the ury ons 
Wretchedness of the Agriculturists.. 
- Mr eee — places it beyond 
fion’ that-the prosperity of agri- 
Sakare: te eveentialy flot ‘ohky for ‘the 
prosperity, but for the very existence 
of trade and manufactures; yet no- 
thing will satisfy our Ministers, tra- 
ders, and manufacturers, but.the.dis- 
tress of our agriculture. ‘The trade ‘in 
corn is to be made free, and if Heaven 
itself do not interpose, the change will 
bring upon our Agriculturists the mi- 
sery which sits upon the continental 
ones. | 


No valid-or even plausible reasons 
are offered in favour of a change so 
vast and perilous. ty Mb 
~ It would seem from Mr Jacob’s in- 
structions, that Ministers themselves 
deem that wheat in this country ought 
‘not ‘to be bélow sixty-three or si 
shillings the quarter, and the av 
price at t is from five to eight 

- shillings lower; for niore ‘than six 
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Tang. 
rm geen to the ‘last one; 'we: 
mported no wheat, and very little of 
other corn, and it is outa clears: 
ly proved that’ the crop of 1825 yield~ 
ed quite as much as the nation could 


consume in a year. Almost half of 
our Jand is capable of yielding much 
more than it yields at present, and 
it is regularly increasing in fertility. 
Wheat is low, barley has been’ for, 
some time selling at prices that have 
scarcely remunerated the grower ; oats 
only command fair prices; the wool 
market is ruined, and the farmers 
have been long suffering heavy losses 
from their live stock. Agriculture is 
just above distress, but it certainly is 
not in prosperity. When there is con- 
elusive proof that in average seasons 
we grow as much corn as we can con- 
sume, and when the prices of agricul- 
tural produce are scarcely remunera- 
ting ones, everything that could jus. 
tify a change of the Corn-lawsis wants 
ing ; when it is manifest that a com 
paratively trifling reduction of - prices 
would plunge the Agriculturists. into 
distress, and when. it is universally ad- 
mitted that a free trade in corn would 
produce a‘ considerable reduction, it 
seems to us that the establishment of 
such a: free trade would be a matter 
highly deserving of impeachment. 
We have said that the trade in Corn 
is to be made. free, for although Lord 
Liverpool ‘stated to the Peers. that 
they-would have a choice of measures, 
Mr Huskisson stated to the Commons 
that he had decided in favour of con- 
stantly open ports, and a duty; he, 
moreover, recently spoke to the Liver- 
pool:shipowners of the great employ- 
ment which.shipping would soon find 
in the. carrying: of foreign corn, as 
though it was perfectly certain that 
his opinion would become the law in 
the next Session. This shows very 
clearly what the. Ministry has deter- 
mined-upon.': It was, we think, ex- 
ceedingly indecent in Mr Huskisson 
to speak.as he did at Liverpool. Every 
one knows that the change which he - 
contemplates -is obnoxious to a vast 
portien of the community, and that it 
cannot be made without: the’ consent 
of Parliament .it was, therefore, bigh- 
ly unbecoming—we might even say 
unconstitutional—in a Minister of the 
Crown to speak as though the will of 
himself. and. his colleagues would be 
submitted: to,.as a matter of course, 


by the Legislature, 
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Let us now examine some ut the 
a i which are urged in favour 
of this free trade in corn. In the 
first place, it is said that our Agricul- 


turists will be amply protected by a 
duty on the foreign articles. What do 
they want protecting from? ‘Their 


prices at present scarcely keep them - 


pee distress, and it eannot — 
ed that regular importations of foreign 
corn would sink these prices very 
greatly. The protection’ that they 
want is prohibition; nothing else 
could protect them ; however high the 
duty might be, it would not protect 
them, if, while prices are: low as 
they are, and the market is plen- 
tifully supplied, it should not ope- 
rate as a prohibition. ‘Is then a duty 
to be imposid that would so ope- 
rate? Let’ Mr Huskisson’s Liverpool 
peech arene me po oy ‘The 
daty isto » Not. by. exist- 
ing prices, or supply and demand, but 
by an: assu i inthe cost 
ef produetion, and it will admit fo- 
reign corn at all times, except atishort 
intervals, when prices will be utterly 

A protecti uty on corn must 
operate sitegether differently from one 
en manufactures. If the foreign. ma- 
nufacturer cannot sell his goods in 
this country at a profit, he will not 
send them. He will confine himself 
to the market he has, proportion his 
supply of goods to it, and keep no 
stock by him, to throw upon our mar- 
ket in case «any rise of prices should 
But. the foreign corn-growers will 
have a large surplus, which, in gene- 
ral, they will be able to ‘sell in this 
country only ; if prices here subjeet 
them to heavy losses, they still must 
send us their corn, or keep it to rot on 
their hands ; and if-prices sink solow 
as to prevent them from exporting, 
they will keep producing, and accu- 
niukate heavy stocks ‘to throw upon 
our market in the first moment prac- 
ticable. To the foreign mamufacturer, 
the protecting duty will lly be 
pO aercsrs when, ‘to the cost 

production, ‘it shall prevent him 
from his goods here at a t; 
but it will be no such thing to 
Teign corn-grower. © ' 

Mr Jacob calculates, that the cost 
of production of wheat about Warsaw 
is 28s. the-quarter ; and- that the ex. 
penses of conveyance to this country 


e fo~ 
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would be about20s. the quarter ;)if 
this wheat were subjected to a duty of 
12s., it. ought to fetch 60s. or 63s. to 
remunerate the grower; it. would: 
cause much loss to thelatter, if our. 
price were no higher than 50s. or 558+ 
Would such a loss cause the duty: fo. 
operates a prohibition? By nomeans.. 
Wheat would fall abroad, as it might 
fall here, and the foreign wheat would 
ah, aati no Fares what. loss it 
might cause to grower. ; 
ing to Mr Jacob, wheat nae fetch- 
ed little more than half the price re 
quisite to pay the costs of production. 
It might have: been’ about 
Warsaw and Cracow, and sold in our 
market, after paying a duty of 12s., 
= ates than 50s. 3 it i ve been 
rought fromi various. foreign ports, 
and sold bere, after paying suchaduty, 
for from 42s. to 43s. abitink 
Here is the grand error of Mr Huss 
kisson -and. the free - trade people ; 
they stand upon the pi as- 
sumption, that in corn, as in manu~ 
factures, a protecting duty would be- 
come a hibition when it should 
subject the foreign producer to loss. 
Mr Jacob’s Report clearly refutes 
this, and me that a duty which 
would barely enable the foreigner to 
sell at a profit in our market. when 
aur price should be 70s., would not be 
a prohibition when our price should 
be 50s.: “ eaben 
Ministers, it seems, vety lately. be~ 
lieved that wheat could not be pro~: 
duced in this country for less than 60s. 
the quarter, and the very Mr Whit« 
more admitted that it could not. be 
produced. for less ; than: 55s. _ The 
average price, when we write, is only 
about 55s., and, of course, we imagine’ 
most people will own that foreign 
wheat ought at present to be. prohi-+ 
bited: Well, a duty of 15s. would 
bring upon us all the surplus wheat 
of the continent, and it would require 
one of 258. to form a complete prohi- 
bition. -. It is said that the opening. of 
our ports would raise priecs abroad ; 
if our consumption take off the 
foreign corn, such opening would keep 
prices stationary herd and raise them 
abroad ; — our consumption could 
ily take off our own corn, _ pri 
ood remain stationary abesell sal 
fall hete. In case foreign corn should. 
ewe could not rise so fat as to ren 
der the duty a prohibition. ~ ; 
_ It has been urged by many people, 


pig 





| 





- gad among others: by Mr’ 
that; as various 


Siew aanidase per'cent; to ider 
cent, agriculturists tf 
mas Rivecray es 
mena is intolerably fool- 


e 

ish.. The most Aa err os ore 
duties had 

articles 


or no operation; 

that ie shor were intended to 
Ptoteet are about as cheap here—in 
some cages they are more so—as they 
arevabréad. In general, the new du- 
ties on manufactures are intended to 
operate like the old ones; they are 
intedded to enable our manufacturers 

tovundersell the foreign manufactu- 
rers.. If corn, like cottons, woollens, 
» and various other articles, 
were'gs cheap here as it is abroad, our 
would need neither pro- 
hibition nor wpotecttgedinny To give 
te-them in reality the same protection 
which has.been given to various of the 
Seabee tecgerees sabideaneah 

on corn, whi 
Saree power to eell: at higher 
prices than ves in our market, 
oranet at all. 

5 peafonrs tn kept ap amsong' the free- 
that our manufactu urers 
‘to drive the f ones 


dutibs will be prohibitions. 
Te‘the same couchlrg ake agtion!. 
turists? Oh, no! manufactures.are to 
ibited, but eorn is. to come in 
. To-the manufac 
sito be little :more than a-no- 
8 teri, sarees 
pm most 
tion. If the farmers suffe sufics dome dvioms 


irre ctanclaes, The ma- 
nufacturers are to preserve 


their mo- 
Sntisctemathenin that 
turists. Such a 
and:injustice are worse than: 


‘are criminal. ; 
mit i anericdthat a fre trade 
in com is-essential for k 
s Now, a can keep 


ai 


== a profit, white our? ~~ 
eal ton prevent: supply and 


fluctuating’? . 


» thé 
‘dur 


a: iy rly a moe because 


imoye pronark 
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ees ruin. .If:ruinous prices su 


CAug: 
we ee > a above 60s. ? 
ould sucha duty close our ports,if 
from superabundance our price should 
sink to 55s:? ‘Would it close them, if 
from the same. cause our price should 
sink to.48s.? We have already said 

what.will furnish the answers « + 
If our price were 60s., with as mucky 
wheat of! our own as'we could cone 
sume, then, to keep prices steady; fo~ 
reign wheat ought to be prohi ited, 
It. seems, however, to be imagined; 
that if our price were barely-whatdt 
ought to be; importation would only 
prevent it from rising, and could not 
cause it to fall. A few weeks ago Mis 
nisters admitted about 300,000: quars 
ters of foreign wheat into the market. 
They did this at a time when our own 
wheat was chiefly in the hands of 
farmers, who could afford to hold itz 
Did this keep the price stationary ?: 
No; it sent it down five or: six’ shile 
lings per quarter, and we believe « 
double quantity would have sunk it 
below 50s. The tallow and wool mare 
ket is partly supplied by ourselves; 
and partly by foreigners, and are:prices 
in it kept from fluctuation? Ne; they 
ate searcely ever -steady, except when 
they are rendered so by destructive 
gluts.. Whenever they rise to ‘benefis 
cial ones; the foreign articles pour in 


/ Upon us, and. ruin the market: Tes . 


a “ less than almost apy: — 
igreat —— 
why? anaes yois dn en 
Freee: wane y which knows what the 
The supply i propery proportioned 
y: is properly 
to the demand, and this keeps the 
sulendimhndglaulen If.our price were 
60s., with as much corn of our:own as 
we-could consume, importations would 
form an excess, and would regularly 
beat down the price. Half 2 million 
ora million of -quarters of foreigh 
wheat, would: soon be thrown upon 
the market, and this would send. down 
the ‘price to 45 or 40 shillings—te 
what wauld involve our agriculture in 
nd the 
importation of ‘such an article as tale 
lew, it:soon rises, because we do not 
produce sufficient for our consump 
tion. But ifan excess of foreign wheat 
should sink our price to 45 or 40:shils 
lings, importation might cease, «and 
still the glut might continue-for years, 
we. graw as much in: 

as wwe ‘can consume: Corn, :like-steas 
gan: only be kept from ‘fluctuation :-by 
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pene annually, peter 
ne more than ‘will su te de 
ciency ; if we have e 


once’ in oo Sout jeamapeds sali: 


y to demand: If 


import only once:in three or four: 


yeats ; and we must merely import 


deficiency, we inust 


sanaptient icgneng Trade in Foreign Gates 


what 4 
the injury'tl 


of the 


what will satisfy the demand. The. hary 


doctrine, that constantly open. ports, 
and et ae would, in their 
operation, merel y satisfy de-. 


general 
mand without prodncing glut, and. 
ruinous variations of price, would dis-. 


grace an infant.» We cannot believe 
that knowledge abounds in this coun- 
ny as" it is represented to abound, 

en we find this: doctrine held by 
Ministers. 

Then it is urged, that by the exist- 
ing law the protecting ‘price is fixed 
too high.» Now, let our agriculturists 
remember, that about the harvest of 
1825, the average price.of wheat was 
above 70s., and fine samples fetched 


more than 80s., yet what public in-. 


ethene not to say evil, did this 
create? None whatever. If the ads 
mission-price had then been 70s., in 
all probability the ports would have 
been opened, an immense quantity of 
foreign wheat would have been thrown 
upon the market, —— price ever 
since would have been not 
more than 40 or 45 ‘We need 
not say what ovine 2 rum this would 
have oecasioned. If the regular price 
ought to be 60s., and if the admission 
price ‘were.65s: or 70s., any fit:of un- 
promising ‘weather inthe spring or 
summer, ‘any outcry of a 
the port anldbout pocendbyy grits the 
ports without n to 
rain of the farmer. If the wheat mar- 


ket be ina healthy-state, the price will. 


generally fluctuate to thé amount of. 
10 or 12 shillings per between 
harvest. and ‘harvest. “It ought to be 
some shillings higher in summer than 
in winter, to compensate for loss of 
measure and.interest of money. ‘The 
price will often .be raised. 5s. to 10s. 
by badweather or a late harvest, a!~ 
though ‘the crop may prove a very 


abundant one. The admission price. 


aught :to be’ at least 15s. above ‘the 
retuunerating one, to afford play to 
pate ne er dplenaladibetswad 
to-prevent the ports from ‘being open- 
- when supplies fronr abroad arenot 


dew high hiaghalon gion should 


_ will never be 


sent laws, with a reduetion of the'ads 

mission- price. Of this, however) ‘there: 

is: no prospect, as: the intention’ evi 

— is to abolish these laws: altogee 
er. 

While we are speaking of quash 
less alarms and. spéculation, we wilh 
observe, that at the moment when we: 
write, much speculation is taking place 
_ oats and barley ; ee these articles: 

ave risen considerably in consequence: 
of the drought. If the ports were opém 
with merely a regres im alt 
probability “all e oats and barley that 
could be shipped from the Continent 
would speedily be sent to our 
Yet the chances .at: present ‘are; tliat 
our own crop of these articles: willsbet 
nearly an average one, and» ~ 
our consumption. Wheat is li 
be an excellent crop. a if the: msn 
ther should be bad for two or three 
weeks during harvest;' it would 
hably enough rise ten: ar fifteen 
lings = — ~ = we had 
ports anda duty, ia 
of the Continent wont a 
bought up and brought hither; a 
still our crop might be got in without 
sustaining any m 
wil saan Doawa th 

t: 

he at all times liable. to glut, { rairk 
—-with open potts:and adutys) 

Then the Economists “protest, — 

re an inches} labourers hades 

ers a us ry t 

igh dnes,anba and that the landlordsaloné 
profit from the latter. This-isythe 
most wonderful of :all: the inventions 
of the new. Political Economy. » It ie 
inconceivable ste even re this age:of 
impudent q ery and imiposture;. 
men can be found to utter anything: 
so stupidly preposterous, so 

Sd idetgry pf ithe teas, Sasey 

é history of t rty Years, 
Yet this has been asserted in -the 
House of Fr earn temas a 


vice tes the» ‘sake. of 0 


werecord it, peters ee os 
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who has proved himself to be an utter 
stranger to the Yorkshireman’s heart 
ney, who was never one bundred yards 
from Bow Church, must have read in 
the n rs, that, during the war,’ 
when prices were high, the farmers 


and their labourers were in the great-: 


est prosperity, and that, since the war 
terminated, both have always been 
distressed when low prices prevailed ; 
and how such a man as Eord Milton, 
who has tenants, and who spends part 
of every year in the country, ean be 
i t of it, we cannot conjecture.’ 
It is astonishing that men can walk 
through the world with their eyes 
open, and yet see nothing—that they 

ld possess the faculties of reason 
and speech, and yet be destitute of 
the powers of observation—that, when 
called upon to speak touching what 
they have moved amidst from infancy, 
they can only repeat the reverse of the 


truth, parrot-like, after newspaper and 
; Milton must know, what is 
ktiown to the whole nation, that, du- 
ring the war, the farmers—not:merely 
those who had leases, but the farmers 
merally—were in the most flourish- 
satay hich ; their rs ‘ob- 
wages, and work was 

plentiful. “Let him ask the cause, and 
farmer in the kingdom will re- 

High prices. He must know, 

what is known to the whole nation, 
that, for several of the last eleven 
‘both the farmers and their la- 

irers were in the greatest distress. 
Let ‘him ask the cause, and every 
farmer in the kingdom will reply— 
Low pri It is, in truth, idle to 
tatail to: tipartonne, for the doctrine 
stands what all must see to be 
an utter impossibility. It stands upon 
the assumption, that rents annually 
t the country fluctuate ex- 

actly as the prices of produce fluc- 
tuate ; and that every farmer is eon- 
stantly compelled to pay every penny 
that an advance of prices may put into 
‘his hands to his Lotions: A large 
of the land of this country is un- 

ar lease, and of course the rent can- 
not fluctuate as prices fluctuate. The 
iers of another large be- 

to rich men, seldom have their 

rents altered, and an advance of twen- 
ty or thirty per cent in prices causes 
no difference in these reats. Everi the 
small proprietors only vary their rents 


. 
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Cage 
when the fluctuation of prices is cone. 


siderable. Rents were generally raised... 


during the -war, ‘but they were by no: 
means raised’ in proportion to the ad«: 
vante in the value of produce. - 

Let Lord Milton and the Econo- 
mists, whosedupe he has thought good 
to become, examine the Report of Mr 
Jacob, and they will discover that low. ° 
prices are anything rather than a be- 
nefit to occupiers and labourers. The 
will discover; that in Prussia, Poland, 
&c. the lowest rents cannot be paid— 
that the cultivators who have no:rent 
to pay cannot keep themselves from 
debt. and rujn—and that, cheap as 
provisions are, the labourers cannot: 
procure animal food, wheaten bread, 
or anything beyond what will keep: 
body and soul from ‘separating. They 
will discover, that all this arises from’ 
low prices. They will discover, that;: 
pane landlords entirely out of sight, : 
ow prices are the greatest scourge 
that could visit farmers and husbandry. 
labourers. Mr Jacob’s Report makes 
terrible havoc of the Economists: Mr 
Huskisson, even though it had risked; 
his head, ought to have ener if: 

It is thusassumed, that high prices: 
benefit only the landlords ; and then: 
it is assumed, that they benefit ~~ 
the great landlords. It is represented,’ 
that the profit arising from them: is: 
monopolized by a few hundreds of rich 
individuals, to the grievous injury of 
the rest of the community. It is very 
true, that:a large part of the land of 
this country belongs to a comparative- 
ly small number of owners ; and it is, 
we believe, equally true, that these 
large owners are in number, to: the 
owners who do not possess more than 
500 acres, as about one to forty. Am 
immense number of these small owners 
do not possess more than twenty acres, 
and an immense number more do 
not possess above one hundred acres: 
These small proprietors are carefully 
kept out of sight ; or it is asserted that: 
high prices injure them, while they 
benefit the large ones. 

‘The great proprietors profit infi+ 
nitely less from high prices than the 
omell ones ; they charge for their land 


only half, and in many instances. less 
than half, of what is charged - the 
latter. We could name some of them; 
who do not receive more than one per 
cent upon the value of their estates ;, 
and although there are bad landlords 
athong thém, many do hot receive 
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more than.two per cent.’ In: respect 
of these’ proprietors, a reduction of 
prices would fall chiefly, not upon 
them, but upon their tenants. 

We will‘assume, that a great land- 
holder lets a-farm of 300 acres for 
L.160 per annum, and that the gross 
yearly sales from this farm amount to 
L.600. If one-fourth be struck off 
the prices of agricultural produce, it 
will be equal-to the whole rent, and 
the landlord must not receive a far- 
thing, or the tenant and his labourers 
cannot escape injury. If the same farm 
were let for L.300 per annum, and 
yielded the same produce, then, if 
one-fourth were struck off prices, the 
landlord ought to reduce his rent fifty 
per cent, to save from injury the te- 
nants and labourers. If the landlord 
should let the same farm for L.100 
per annum ; in such a reduction of 
prices he would have not only to cease 
taking rent, but to give the. tenant 
fifty pounds annually to protect him 
and the labourers from injury. This 
rests on the assumption, that the prices 
of what the farmers and labourers 
buy would: remain unaltered. These 
prices would be in some degree lower- 
ed ; but.as they consist to a great ex- 
tent of duties, the reduction would be 


trifling, and would be almost counter- 


balanced by: increased poor-rates. 

If a reduction of one-fourth in the 
prices of agricultural produce were 
thrown’ exclusively upon rents, it 
would in many instances take away 
the whole rents of the great landown- 
ers. Would the latter consent to this, 
or would they even reduce their rents 
so much as fifty per cent? No; the 
reduction of prices would fall princi- 
pally upon the tenants and labourers. 

Let. us now turn to the smaller pro- 
prie who, so far as numbers are 
concerned, form the great body of the 
landowners of this country, and who, 
we imagine, are. more numerous than 
either the master-tnanufacturers who 
export, or the merchants. Would they 
with their scarity incomes allow the 
whole of thé reduction in prices from 
their rents? It is absurd to expect it. 
They would throw as much as possi- 
ble of it upon the tenants and labour- 
ers, and still they would themselves 
suffer grievously. = 

These seem to be in plain English 
some of-the “ abstract truths” upon 
whieh the Economists build touching 
this question —1. If agrienltural pro- 
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duce rise, rents will not oy rise uni‘ 
versally at the same moment, but j 
will rise so far as to absorb every 
ditional penny that the farmers niay’ 
receive from the rise,of uce.— 2. 
If agricultural produce fall,-rents will 
not only fall univer at the same. 
moment, but they will fall so far as to 
prevent the reduction of prices from 
affecting the farmers.—3. Agricultu~ 
ral uce never can fall so far as to: 
injure farmers and husbandry labour- 
ers.—They are worthy of being compa~ 
hions to that magnificent “ abstract. 
truth,” which assumes, that if the agri-. 
culturists of a nation buy all their ma- 
nufactures abroad, they will obtain as 
much for their produce as they would 
do should they buy solely of native 
manufacturers. . 

We will now glance at the cruel and 
abominable injustice which the con- 
templated change will inflict upon the 
agriculturists. If the government make 
a change, which reduces the value of 
a manufactured article, the reduction 
pee bei pur the Rye a3 8 

-debts, buildings, and machinery;. 
it merely reduces the value of his stock 
on hand ; and he either has compen- 
sation allowed him, or has sufficient 
notice to enable him to reduce this _ 
stock to the lowest. point possible. He . 
loses very little, and after the reduc 
tion takes place he makes. the same 
rate and amount of profit as. before. 
Well, it is universally expected that 
the change in the Corn-laws will con- 
siderably reduce the value of land and 
its produce, It is clamoured for by the 
trading classes that it may do this—it 
is loudly proclaimed that corn and 
rents ought to be reduced. . Now, if 
agricultural produce be reduced one- 
fourth—one-fourth, or nearly, of the 
farmer's capital will be annihilated, 
If rents be reduced one-fourth—one- 
fourth of the landlord's fortune. will 
be annihilated. In addition to this en- 
ormous destruction of y, a'large ~ 
part of the annual profits of both farm - 
ers and landlords will be permanently. 
taken away. ; 

If a change were made that would 
take away one-fourth of the manufac- 
turer’s capital and income,.he wi 
denounce it as vile rob . Yeta 
change that is to have this effect to the 
agriculturists, is clamoured for as a 
matter of right and equity. The lands 
lords are abused in the most outrage- 
ous manner, solely because they are - 












t. to part, with 9 large portion 
"gant tate end 
bear the heavy lous at are 

to grant, 


unt peepee that, aecording 
to British law, aman should be com- 
elled to e a great sacrifice of pro- 
perty without just cause, merely be- 
‘cause heisrich. These landlords, how- 
ever, form but a few members. of the 
great body of landowners ; andif they 
suffer, ail must suffer. The mass, of 
the smaller landewners have no other 
property than their little land, their 
income is drawn solely, or in great 
part, from it, and this income. only 
Teaches from ten to one hundred and 
- twohundred pounds per annum. They, 
joo, must be compelled to make the 
heavy sacrifice of property and in- 


come. 
__At,is calculated that half the land of 
this Sommtry. is under encumbrances of 
one kind or another, and however rent 
ight fall, the charge of the encum- 
rances at the best would remain un- 
altered. If a man have encumbrances 
upon. his land which take away half 
his rent, a reduction of 25 per cent on 
rent,would strip him of half his in- 
come ; if his encumbranees take three- 
fourths of his rent, a similar reduction 
would take the whole of his income. 
‘We know some widows who are in the 
atter-predicament, and who would be 
left by a similar reduction in their old 
without.a penny. If a man haye 
his estate mortgaged to half its value, 
a redyction of 25,per cent on the value 
of land would take away half his pro+ 
perty ; such a reduction, if his estate 
were mor! to three-fourths of the 
value, would take away every farthing 
it. ; If the opening of the ports re- 
ce prices one-third, which we con- 
ceive to be almost inevitable, our agri- 
gulturists will be y they, was a yery 
ew, years ago, and scarcely any rent 
i be paid. An, enormous demand 
yr Money on mortgage will arise, and 
her will be hardly any in, the mar- 
et. When agrictlture was last in 
distress, money on mortgage easily 
¢ommanded ten per cent, and it could 
searcely be procured on any. terms, 
The Usury Laws, however, prevented 
jo rom injuring any.of the land- 







except. those whio wanted to bor; ~ 


Pt he 
interest money which had 
een borrowed. previously. . But .now 


Government means toaboli 


fhe in that moment ; they k 


| the Usu- 


Jace’'s deport, ow: the:‘Btade.in Reveign: Cor, cy: 
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ry..Laws, with the: Core: Law$; not 
only. will those. whe may want.te.bors 
row haye, to pay 8 of LO per. centiiiw 


terest, but: the interest of all money in; 
the kingdem that is now lent.on niaft- 
gage will be pushed up .to tlhie-sdihe’ 
tates Rents will fall, and many will 
not_be paid—the interest of miortgi 
will tise—mahy. estates will not only 
yield. no. profit. to their owners, but 
will subject them to heavy losses—dtid 
a great numberof the owners will be 
irretrievably ruined. j,40 Ais 
We will never believe that a change 
of law which is likely. to, have: these 
consequences, and which at the best 
will assuredly deprive the sgrictltu. 
rists of a large part of their property 
and intome, ean be an honest, one,.if 
the rest of the community be not call« 
ed,upon to hazard. and. sacrificé, in.& 
similar manner, Instead of being thus 
called upon, the rest of the community 
is to profit.from the change: it is edie 
fidently declared that the change wil} 
not only protect the manufacturers 
from being injured by Free Trade, but 
will benefit them very. largély< ... What 
has roorne of English right and: jus- 
tice iow e09 
.. This epinion, however, that the mé- 
nufacturers will profit largely from the 
loss of the agriculturists, will soon re- 
ceive deserved ahd woeful refutation - 
It is foolishly argued that_the former 
would gain if they could peau the - 
quarter of wheat for a smaller numbet 
of yards of cloth. If the manufacturer 
of cotton, timber, leather, wooly, &t 
like the. agriculturist, gréw his raw 
viele upon his own Jand, and a“ 
only grow a certain quantity, 
, yest henefit him,.if he cotild 
obtain the quarter of wheat forasmaller 
quantity of his. manufacture,, But what 
is, the fact? He buys his iele 4 
and the profit of himself a rork- 
meh atises directly or practically fron 
& pér centage on the amount of ite sale 
when. manufactured. If , wheat. fall, 
his prices and. the wages of his work- 
men are to fall in proportion ;' this is 
universally admitted. If he give ten 
pave of cloth for the quarter, of wheat; 
is profit per yard is at least.ag much 
as,when he gives only five yards. If 
this pane be one shilling, in the one 
case he gains ten shillings, and. in the 


other only five,shillings from the bar- 


gain. ‘His workmen receive more per 

ard for manufacturing the cloth,when 

en. yards are given, than whem five 
° 13 
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his prices. sink, so that he. can only 
ebtain one-tenth of the cleth for the 
quantity of wheat, this one-tenth must 
content him, 
Let us separate the rists 
éitirely. from the rest of the comme~ 
nity, and let us.asstime that they have 
only wheat to bay cottons with, that 
they will consume all the cottons that. 
wheat will exchange for, and 
that th have ten millions of quarters 
of wheat annnally. -If they: 
sé. thei’ wheat at five pounds per 
quarter, they will —_ fifty millions 
worth of cottons: if 1 ee 
pues they will ~ y ten millions 
will consume ‘five times 
SE cottons and employ five times 
poe trai o—_ -aghornes 
e other, assuming that the price o 
cottons will be in beth the samme. If 
we ailmis that they ought to’pay fifty 
per .cént more for the sattaiie wth the 
one ease than the other‘on account of 
the. difference in the cost of: living, 
then the high price would enable them 
to buy: above three times more cottons 
and to employ above three times more 
ce then the low one.’ This is not 
paris bees 0 ing so‘much more la~ 
y would: enable the manu- 
iontoen to coustime far more cottons 
themselves, and to export far more for 


the fap seme of raw-cotton, dyes, &e.: 


consumption should be redu- 
to that allowed by the 
low , in.the first place, ‘more 
than two-thirds of tlie oe 


would be stripped of -- 
then’ ag many mere would be ie ed. 
of bread. as these had. Sesleaels tah 
then as many more would be deprived 
of bread as had been employed to ma- 
nufaeture fer the purchase of the raw 
articles; no longer wanted... The idle 
hands would sun down the wages and 
prices of those left in e ent in 
the most ruinous manner. More than 
a of the. manufacturers 
wi exchange comfortable, compe- 
tence for statvation,and the remainder 
would barely earn bread and water. 
Let our merchants and manufac- 
Vou, XX. 


itt pas 
et 
recetei tee! 
ie 
lithvierten 


and of other heat in 


A. vast: ep 


weed by our trade. 
Le ‘eps nth ah Sb Raeiee 
celonial geods, and Ireland and‘ eux 
Colonies, our exports of British. and 
Trish produce to foreign. nations dees 
not much éxeeed. twenty millions 
annually. A: large part'ot these exe 
ports consists of 
to a great extent machionsy 3 much 
of the: siasethbetees 7 anckof 
Srettgenhnes ana 

reign 8 > we ate’ 
sure that thaod ekparts do not. in: 
ways give bread:to more than — 


a 


Hh 


pence per week: suiementienion 
the manufacturers would lose more by 
this than. by the total loss of the ex» 
port trade to. foreign countries, - The 
chief porate ena rine 
tures solely on the home trade, 
and the trade to our own possessions. ' 


As to foreign countries, the opening 
of our ports for their é¢orm: wilbhe 
much worse than worthless ta 


them, 
if we cannot consume this corn. At 
peseks as much: as we can 
eat tom nnume thts 8 canclsie peat 
tour s was 
pero we bens a rat 
ccotiation ia thes thien'enll Beeoual 


more old corn; and: wheat, 
inf the market on the-first of August im 
the prefent year, ee on the 
samenday in 1925. 

is thus far likely to: eee avin our 
Prenton ee 


teen 
lowe pie prices oo + ruin our own 
3B 
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Ne ee 
So long as we cannot con- 


= = set ag cnairm 
ve prices. e opening ports 
can inly remove fort momeht 
restore it a t, 

ccs phy mi We already take 
all the agricultural produce of forei 
“nations. in our power; and we take 


taking their corn we involve our agri- 
culture in ruin, we shall then be un- 
able to. take not only their corn, but a 
yast portion of their other agricultural 
which we take at present. 
to the wreath —. 1 is — 
touching ight land, Mr Jacob’s 
Report proves that if we put such 
land out of sg age Pe hovmphd 
dependent on foreign t is 

productive. This Report proves like- 
wise, that if our manufacturers buy 
their wheat of foreign , they 
will buy of those who will take scarce- 
ly any manufactures in exchange. 

~ If we had an annual deficiency, it is 

to imagine that our 


‘f 


& 


improved culture yield far more than 
it yields at irae, onk many have an 
immense quantity of uncultivated land. 
‘Mr Jacob's estimate as to what the 
countries he visited —_ send us, is, 
we imagine, exceedingly ‘erroneous. 
He states that the cultivators are as 
wellacquainted with the improved 
modes of management as our own ; if 
they have not money to buy oxen with 
for ing, &c. they have sheep to 
buy them with, and the wool trade 
will be glutted for many years to 
come ; the land that has: been laid 
down has in some degree recovered its 
fertility, and it could be sown with 
wheat in the first. year of its being 
taken out: part of the land which is 
now sown with other grain could be 
— with vere wheat sso be 
the most table article to uce 
if it atl be: exported ; there would 
be. no home consumption, and infi- 
nial? more would be than 
Mr Jacob calculates upon. In addi- 
tion to this, other nations could send 
us large quantities of wheat or flour. 
In avetage seasons our market would 





[Aug. 
be the only importing one in the 
world ; Canada raters & y on a 
bye ag the ports. was able to send 
us nearly 100,000 quarters of wheat 
annually, and this. shows what we 
might from various countries 
not visited by Mr Jacob. . mia 
We deeply commiserate the present 
sufferings of the trading and’ many. 
facturing classes, but the opening: of 
the ports would only aggravate them. 
If wheat were reduced to 40s. per 
quarter, it would ruin the agriculty- 
rists, deprive of employment most of 
the manufacturers and ‘merchants 
whom they now employ, and stil} 
— would be little nh ex 
penny und cheaper. é 
distress which le rovedle iia al- 
most solely from the changes that 
have been made by the Government ; 
that. which over-trading — produce 
would have been comparatively tri- 
fling, and would have vanished some 
time since, had it not been for these 
changes. A large number of mani. 
facturers, &c. who were employed by 
our Colonies, have been deprived of 
their employment by foreigners—a 
vast number of seamen, shipwrights, 
shipsmiths, sail-manufacturers, rope 
makers, joiners, &c. &c. have been 
deprived of employment by foreigners 
—a large number of silk-manufactu- 
rers, &c. have been deprived of em- 
ployment by foreigners—the change 
in the currency, by its direct and an- 
ticipated effects, has beat down prices, 
and this has deprived prodigious num- 
bers of the working classes of employ- 
ment. The nation must by this time 
have had quite sufficient of cheap- 
ness. Most things are now as cheap 
as possible, and what is the conse- 
quence? Does the cheapness increase 
consumption and employment for la- 
bour? Quite the contrary. Because 
things are so cheap, people cannot 
consume them, and labour cannot find 
employment. Let prices throughout 
the country be raised twenty or thi 
per cent, and consumption will be pro- 
digiously increased, and employment 
will be given to avast portion of the 
idle Iabour. It is, however, the de- 
clared object of the New System to 
keep the price of everything as low as 
possible ; it is not to raise the prices 
of the merchants and manufacturers, 
but to bring down those of the agri- 
culturists to the same ruinous point. . 
If this svstem be persevered in, if the 
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ginaiines 


be torn limb from limb. 
We therefore exhort the tu- 
rists—landlords, farmers, labour- 


exhort them‘ to do this, not more for 
their own sakes, than for the sake of 
their country. In re ly to the idiotic 
stuff, that the Corn Tawa cause vio- 
lent fluctuations of prices, let them 
call w those who utter it to point 
out what fluctuations these laws have 
ever produced. Let them remember, 
that trifling fluctuations in pes have been 
Vv ever sin¢e these laws were 
penta and that, a short time ago, 
when almost everything else was fluc- 


Let them observe, t almost every- 
thing in the market, in which t 
trade is free, raaine coatieally ant 
often greatly fluctua in price, un- 
les Bh berkepe dott by alat and let 
be assured that corn would fluc- 
tuate far more with Free Trade than it 
has done under the existing laws, un- 


ret ot 


ay a 
ing our tribute of admiration to the 
mend disinterested » and 
were 


practical which ¥ 
Fisplayed in the last Seadon 


the 
Earls of Lauderdale and M. 
The conduct, too, of the Tory P cers, 
who acted with Peon Beer Brae on the corn 
estion, deserves highest praise. 
We call upon these noble individuals, 
in the name of their country—in the 
naine of the millions, not only of acd 
agricultural, but likewise of t 
nufacturing population, who feat. be 
reduced by a Free Trade in corn to mg 
lowest depth of 
sist with all their might the 
alteration. Arduous and 


contend on the ohe hand with ee 
and on the other with popular feel- 
ing ; but let roan be of good courage, 


for ve cause will be'a rigliteous one. 
Let them turn from King, Ministry, 
and multitude, and look only at their - 
duty. They may be defeated, but 
defeat will only pee Oe them a cons 
science and tion, protect 
them from the and accounta- 
bility which it cast upon their 
conquerors. , “ty ; 
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Seed, per last, £25, to £27. rish, 2ds 46 0 to 52 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d June 1825. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 
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Course af Exchange, eats iemmadti 9. C.F. Ditto at t, 12: 6. 
Rotterdam, 12: 12. U. ph amy 12: 12. ae, 37: 11, Altona, 38: 0. Paris. 
3 d. sight, 25 : 70. Ditto, 26 +'95, Bourdeaux, 25 : 95. Frankfért.on on the Maine; 1568 
rer ig 1 og Berlin, 0: 0. Vienne, age Fi. 10:28. Trieste, 10 : 28. 
Madrid, 35 p Caine 35. Bilboa, 343. ee Seville, 343. Gibraltar, 45}. 


43.. Vi 46:0... 
per oz. 1A pean: peg "Diehl Aone a ‘Bie Santis dif Bahia, 


45. eer 21d. aT a nigh: 14 per cent. Cork, 14 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17: 6d. per oz. 
New —_ 4s. 9d. ‘Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11d. 





PRICES CURRENT, July 8. 
’ LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
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Cuba, 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. . Pine, foot. 
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388 eet Register. oo 


Marzonor oor Tacx, extracted Hie ‘the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


06:t;ashite Observations ‘nse mantle twies every day, af nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after. 
noon.—The second Observation in the the afternoon, in the rst column, is taken by the. Raglste: 





= Wind. 








Flying shwr. 
aed dull, 
day sunsh, 
‘Sunshine, 
very warm. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, and 
fog even. 


June 16{ 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Brevet. wr Jackson, 6 Dr. Gds. Lt. Col. Capt. J. Earl of Wiltshire, =e by 
Army By nthe A ia86 Pat. Lord B Crauford, 94 F. 9 June 
L. C. A. Meyer, to uke do. 
pg by we Cor. > 
wv. Riding Reteblishnent 
mM. Gis, Capt, Hanmer, a) and Lt Col, vee 
Lt. Harrison, Capt. by purch. vice Han- 
mer do. 
Cor. ee Lt. by purch. vice Har- 
tison do. rown, prom. 
Ens. Lord eee ee Y: - H. F. Bonham, Cor. by puree 


ia ty aa dae 20 do. 
t= W.C. Douglas, from R. Mil. Coll. Cor. 


20 
7 Dr. Gds. J. E..Thewles, Cor. urch. vice vice Greville, 
Buller, . by P 18 do. stab. Sung- Pacen 1 AS Sarg. Wee 
Coldst, Gds. Lt. Ra’ iene i 
eee ome : June 
Drummond 





Saiiay on | 


oe 
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Appointments, Promotions, Se 389 


Ens. Neville, Les bp aed view Canes, 
WB. Jobuston, Ena, vice Wood, ded 
se may: Dillon, from 5 Vet. Bo As 
harso, frm sp Mil. ie 
prom. 

» from.h. p. 28 F. vice 
D prom. do. 
Hosp. As. ae As. Surg. vice 
se 4 1 May 
Munto, from hp 42 F. Capt. 
Patton eect be Capt. ico Da- 

ao! . ° Vv 
niell, 66 F. “4 do. 
— Hon. C. S. Wortley, from h. p. 42 
F. vice Exskine, prom. do. 
Ens. D'Anvers, from h. p. 43 F, Ens. 
vice Simpson, 95 F. 18 May 
Lt. Hill, from h. p. 1 pepsi yh 
ition Alene: &: Capt — 
vies, \. vice 
‘other, prom. 4 8 do. 


—— Dirom, pene gon vine Comp 


bell, congo 
alet, from h. p. do. vice Lyte, 


~ prom. 
= ‘Stenbones, Lt. by - purch. we 
10. 


Saks 
tea Handy, doom tian h. p. 69 F. Ma 
Maj. Fs Freer, ee p. Ma) vice King 


capt Mulamay, from. h. p. Capt. vee 

— Danes, aney, from h.p. do. vice Kelly 
) from 8 F. Ad. swith 

Ser}. Ma). taney, fr m 8 F Adj. 


win, resig. 

vin 1-do. 
Ens. ee Lt. by purch. vice 
Adams, 
F. W. e. ‘ 


10 do. 


n, prom. 
St George bo Tage Ens. by ym. vice 
Browne, 44 F. 8 do. 
As. . Sone. SS Patterson, from 45 F. Surg. 
ton, h. p. 25 May 
omaiaet from h. p. vn = 
atson, prom. 

J. May, Ens. vice Layard, Bn 

11 May 


“et Eden; from h. p. Maj. vice Max- 
8 June 


capt, Bore, from h. P Capt. bg 


oF Sie, from 55 F. Capt. vice 
ham, prom. do. 
Ens. Wotton, from 65 F. Lt. vice Leo- 


pard, dead 

Hot Lyn, rom b.p. Cap. vice Ro- 
Base! my Maj. . by purch. viee Dob- 
Sweny, from hp. Capt ies Somgent, 
\O- 

Gocretio Soom 2 96 F. 
te Pranklond, 34 “a - 
Langmead, trom b. p Capt vice 
Falls, prom. do. 
Coe Rage. from h. p. Capt. vice Ba- 
capt ol Moltord, fron from h. p. 1 F. Gds. 
oe ge do. 
— Butler, "from p- Capt. - 
CR, Colon, ne by pure, vie 


Gare ag h._p. Capt vice 


vice 65 F.. do. 
Colturs, from 52 F. Capt. vice 


do. 
Mapaia, froth. Capt. Vice 
prem. do. 
v.Boyd, Of Peat. Vin Hopwoed, 

Procter, from h, p, 43 apt 
capt, Froctes from > ; . $ do. 


. 


3 





a ke 


! “ieee tem hen Me cle 


from h. p75 F. Capt. 


Dunbar, ‘prom. 
Capt. Vyvyan, from bh 41 F 
= a mS 
Vv 
Davis, 75 F.. . 
—, Baynes, from hp. 32 F. Capt vice 


R. Foot, Ens. do. 
ee 
from h. p. Capt. vice M‘-. 
~ Pherson, ‘prom. ' °. 
Cc. Stewart ab at ne Ween 
Lt. et Quee from’ 6° F. Lt. BR 
Vee oe 1 do. 
from R. Eng. Lt. vice 
cy F. 
Chalmers, from h. p. 52 F. 
Lt. las, from h. p. 9 F. Lit. vice 
Walker, on i 
J. B. Wyatt, Ens. vice T, Wyatt, res. 
oy.s Crosadaile, from bp. Capt. vies 


Benuchan from-h. vice 
a: P> p. Maj. - 


Ens. Cuddy, Lt. vice 


Capt moun 49 BF. Capt. ving 
eee . — 


yayardy from b. p. Capt. vice 


ass te, Ea. by puch, vee 


Ma 
H. Homardy ‘a, by pure. vice How. 


sali op, Ma. paying i 
W. H, Dick, Bis. by purch. vice Cros 
by, 3 Lt. Drs, do. 
a from h. Poe oa 

Lt redakeas vie Heed, 


, 0 dos 
BLE. Stopford, Ene do. 





cape Stewart, from 1 W. I. Regt. 
vice 
— eT | 
from R. Afr. Col. C. Ca 
vice » prom. , o. 
Ens. M‘Nabb, from 74 F. i vice 
Carson, dead 11 May 
Capt.. Laing, from. h. p. ba — 
xley, prom. 
ti B, hoon ass by ptnch. vies Gue- 
mares, prom. 10 do. 
‘Lt. Tennant, from 35 F. Capt. ey 
T May 
Ens. viee M‘- 
do. 


.\, Nabb, 68 
Cc Da ie F. Cay ice Ed- 
2 werd, oe “a3 eS 8 June 


» from h. p. Capt. vice 
Deedes, 52 F. »? do. 
poeta met gu Sa 


ene Le Ch Cha. oa, 
hg a ce +F 


0 do. 
, feden ibitps"viee Bas. 
m, from Is p. vice Jen- 


g Ls, Swart Cap. yee. vin Les 
Mag ts, bg ne = 
Lt Peck; from 89 F. Lt. vite G! 

h. p. 18 L. Drs, 8 June 
ae 
— Seton, from 25 oe ee Mey 


O. Ward, Ras. by purch view 

Lt. Keamey, petty vice Fey, 
ST many: S 

meee me oe 
c a a, Sie 


25M 
Lt. T pan ee 26 Drs. Lieut 
(rec. E) vice MF. 8 June 


Maj. Forbes, fiont ‘orps, M 
e thee Clitiord, prom. ores, 


ae Huxley, Insp. F. 


“Hosp. As, Topham, As. Surg. 


‘Jobu Molyneux, pt 


ca 

aOe tia) be. 
iin cnn 
pbell, from h. p. a 


froma 142i Drs. Sane 
‘Lachlan, who ret. h.p, Bene 


Ma‘ 
Ca) Maequesin Seenn by 33 F. Cant 
awd vice Ellis, * 8 


Maj. Craufurd, from 8 L. Drs. Lt. Col, 
by.purch. vice White, who ret. 10 de, 
HESS SES CE, 


Ens. Simpson, from 5 F. Adj, atid Bae 
viee Main, who ret. h. py 45 F. 


Stainton, from h. pi Capt va 


8 June 
Capt. ona osiall Maj. by pureh, viee 
Mansel, prom. 10 do. 
L&, Cumberland, Capt. 
Ens. De Meuron, Lt. 
J W. A. Ray, Ens, 
Ens. Travers, Lt. by puted. vice Maite, 
dou 


prom, 

Chas. Magel, Ens. 

Lt. Col. Wadehouse, from h. p. Ney. 
vice Austen, prom. 8do. 

As. Surg. Lawder, M.Dy fiom 2 R. V. 
B. As. Surg. viee Smith, Med. 25 Mey 


Maj. Rudsdell, a h, ms 3.ceyln Rep 
Maj. vice Dunn, 8 June 

99 Lt. Col. Hiddall, ‘slom } hp. Maj. vice 
Balvaird, prom, do. 


Aaa. 


Rifle Brig. Major Hewett, from h. p. Maj. vice 


Miller, rom. 


Browne, As. me he 


» 95 F. May 
Ceylon Reg. Lt. Moutresor, from 78 F. Capt. by 


urel. viee A ll 
Lt. Davidson, from h. p. 99 F. Lt. vice 
Nowhm, 13 FP. do, 
J. Woodford, 2d Lt. by parch, bie 3 Van 
Kemper, —_ 21 do. 
Hosp. As. Lucas, As. Surg, vice Pin 


kins, 2 PB. 
Cape (Cav.) P. Greban, Cor, by purch. "> Se- 
Cape (Inf.) Et ase, te from 82 F. Og tt 


eye 11 May 
Rl Af sae Cotte, Sir Neil Campbell, ied Gen, 
ice Tarner, dead 8 db. 

‘Ee Wyse, Lt. vice Graham, dead 


— Nott; Lt vice Foss, dead 10 do. 
—— Landiles, Lt. vice Tamer, a 


Volun. Dennis, Ens. vice Wyse 9 do. 
—— M‘Donnell, Ens. viee Nott 10 do. 
— Stapleton, Ens. vice a ‘+ 
—— W. F. Vernon, Ens. viee Robinson, 

dead 1 June 


Lt. Perry, from 86 F. Capt. viee Row, 
Sta : 

af Nova Scotia, with 

of Lt. Cok vice Woodhouse, res. 2% May 


Hespitail Sta 
‘atson, Lars 


Lay 
Bushe, M.D. As. Surg. vice Campbel 


Ford, As, Surg. vice Hume, feo "ae. 
osp. As. vice Sidey, 25 fies 


Richard Poole, Hosp. As. vice Callander, ee 

George Ross Watson, Hosp. As. vice Benza, 

Edward Overton, Hosp. As. viee Portelli, prom; 

John Smith, Hos; ral Ye D 78 F. — 
Samuel John Stratf Stratfe diy gel bins 


42F 
H Sa) miata Hogp. As. viee Top- 
ee pee 25 May 





eae eee eS. CU 8 ee eee eee 


7 eS 


eum Promotions, dc. 


Ma Brace, fron 7 F- Seiad 
— Gloves, frag 4 a D'Azeey of R. Ari 


SoS ale 
meine 


| 
z 


Col. Eustace, from Gren. with Lt. Col. Ellis, 
— Gir J. Buchan, from 29 F. with Lt. Col. 
compo, DP 
ues ) aadaseaherte ary 
<3 nd, from 84 F.. with, Col, Neynoe, b. 
eta 1 Def i Ca. 
Brora 48 00 Wilt with Capt. England, 
— Base, trom 6.8, tee. ite with Capt, Moe 
grave, h. p. 
ite soit Bt teh 8 Yvon it with 
80 F. roe: ait with Cape 


Hi 
ys: m 68 P. roo, QE with Copt, Bud- 


=A fom Free sii ae Capt, 

FSaterels from 49 F. ree, aif with Capt 

= Gey, ous 64 F.with Capt, Armand, bp. 34 

— naman, om 97. ya co 

foun Rifle Brig. rec, diff. with 

Se law. nwt Dee 

Lisa Bakow, fom 4. wit Liéot. Gordon, 3 
"Ven, XxX. 


Ligut. Uniaeke, from 10 F. with Lieut. Hemmings, 


ee oon 
Hagar. p40 t 


Sih. 


Borthwick, h. p. 9 en 





. Appointments, ae Se. 
12s May, 1826. 
<e Sir Tho. 
90. Haldane, E. Ind. Comp. Service. 


Lieut.-Colonels. a 
Tulloch, b. ps Art. itane 28 May 1826, 


’ 


Ovins, 57 F. New Wales. 
Weeks, h. p. 7 W. I. R. Nassau, Mew 


oe 


non 


Providenee 
April 1826, 

PE me to Mio Beb. 166 

Fred. Baron Both, late 1 Light Bn. = + ee 4 


nover Jan, 1826. 
Lieutenanis. 
9 June 1826. 


h. p. 25 Dr. Caleutta 1 Jan. 1826. 
Tisdall, late 4 R. Vet. Bn. Cork $29 Oct, 1825 
Donald Cameron, late C30 Te. oo 

12 May 1826. 
Brisco, h. p. 30 F. Belam, 9 
Tod, h. p. 4 W. I. R. Litberton, N. B. 1 April. 
Thomson, h. p. R. Art. Edinbu meh do, 
Queda, -P 1 Foreign Vet. Bn. ones 





2d Lieutenants and E. 
Gds. London 3 June 1826. 
Wood, 1 F. 2d Bn 


Kennedy, h. p. Bourbon Reg. Colombo 
1 Dee. 1825. 
Campbell, late 8 R. Vet. Bn. Goran, st hay 186. 


rter-Master. 
skene, h. p. 109 F. Aberdeenshire 4 May 1826. 
Dep. As. C sa Cape Ci Coast Castle 
s. Com. ai 
= 5 March 1826. 


Bigger, h. p. Den te OP ice Bristol 


9 sae 1826. 
Dakins, Staff Surg. do. 23.do. 
Rawling, h. p. do. Bath 
Egan, 66 F. Dublin 


pet h. Be a su 


General. 
Watson, of late 24 R. Vet. Bn. formerly of Veterinary Surgeon. 
Gds. Calais Ti dune 1826 Stephenson, h. p. 22 Dr. Areot 25 Sept. 1825. 


« 





Atrnaseticat List or ENGLISH Banxavrtcizs, announced between the 
- 2ist of May and the 24th of June 1826. 
Aum, 2. Nereis Norwich, carpenter. Brandon, R. Lucas-street, Rotherhithe, market- 
Andrews, ‘Te Sohosquare,hncedraper. _ Brett, W.and J. Holah, Burslem, Staffordshire, 
.G. Honley Wood Bottom, ‘Yorkshire, 
Buckwcl +a 
. H. Hove, Sussex, baker. 
S. Oxford-street. woollen. 
Bunn, R. Newcastle-on-Tyne, miller. 
Calbreath, J. G. Houghton-e-Spring, Durham, 


ham, » grocer. 
H. ren Over, Durwen, Lancashire, 


Chadwick, B. High-street, Mary-le-borne, che - 


: Cheesewright, .W. .. Devonshire-street, Mile-end, 
London, bill-broker. 





1826.]] 


Cc W. 

anne: a, 
Cliffe, antag is WwW. , Paddock, Yorkshire. 
Coley, W. P. and H. Old Broad-street, 


olbron, H. B: timber-merchant. 
cs L. Uinet Ring-street watchcase-manu~- 
Cooks Wu jan. Bighthelmstone, Suu 
Sensi, 74 eng 


ear J. et. and J. trend Lous London, 
crumb, W Seay raced yen gess wal 
Da’ WT, Heceieh, wen oni tee Mouser 
Davle, M: Great Great Beiton, Lancashire, timber-mer- 
Dama T. Cateaton-street, general commission 
Dignam, J. Newman-street, Oxford-street, mo- 
ney-scrivener. 
Dore, W. H. Bath, serivener. 
ey Buck-lane, St Luke’s, builder. ont 
- Dunhill, J. ne Wakefield, Yorkshire, tailor. 
Duty, G. Louth, Lincolnshire; builder. 
J. Liverpooly merchant. 
poe, yA Crutched Friars, Wiekunerchent, 
na = Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, gold- 


smi 
ec G. Bristol, bookseller and stationer. 
J. Three King-court, Tainbardatreet, 


Fuch, J. C. 3 Finsbury-square, merchant. 
ibaa tt_.s98- A apna, Bienen, Lan 
Stanmore linen-draper.. 
ilts, coal-merchant. 
Covent Garden, book- 
Gough, vit Th. Brislington, Somerset, dealer. 


Goult, 5. 3 ier hdc elope 


Grant, R. se pane 
Greenfield, E. ussex, ner. 
Haig, F New Kent-road, London, cabinet-maker. 


Hamp, J and i Cir ind R. Windle, Liversool, c coal-mer- 


\ana, 4. Dunley, Gloucstemhie, commision 


Shropshire, . 

od T. nique, 5 Poplar, builder. 

a ’ I WB ? wee 

ode 2 thelmstone, Sussex, grocer. 

Hoge we re, keeper. 
Ho ing fe embect- 

ssopkins, Ws ai North, Paneras, plumb- 

J. Crooked lane, rere Oo mean 


<a 
Foot, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
Hapa 4 Be orth, and E, Hughes, es- 


enters E. and tasters 
"sen, R. Coa anata nae eeaice pane. 


“Mackie, E. Maidenhead, sadler 
s. Sonlgotttls 


Chester, draper. 
Lyeett, P, T. St Peter the Great, Worcester, glo- 


Yorkshire, merchant. 5 
Marsh, J. King’s Arms-yard, Ciitainiaiiatrede: 


——s C. J. J. Manchester, man 
Mellor, J. builder. - — 


Plempton, J. Old Change, wm AS warehouse- 
Pooley, J. and J. Hulme, Lancaster, cotton-spin- 
ners. 


* Porker, W. Vi 
BAe NEL ares Lg, memati 515 


pees F. A.and A. 
rT 
igeeasin ety tats en atest. 


Roberts, R. Ruthin, 
Robinson, W: F, 


Rowtetbon, J. 


Richardson 
i 5 aa 
i om Glamorganshire, draper. 
Ri ley, P. P. Ring Sngston-on- Hull, hatter. 
3 as ig 9 


St James, hotel- 

Bye geuyih a broker. Thomas, ‘tata Pem- 
“brokethite and W. Matthias, Haverfordwest, 
oe Je Palatiné-place, Stoke Newington, 
Saunders, S. Newport, Isle of Wight, cabinet- 


Scott vile Ma Bs pede wo i 

cour, . . 

Sedgwick, F. Pench street ae aa 3 

Shaw, T., Lambert, J., and Shaw, Wi, Huddérs 
ficld, merchants. 





Me ects 


eet st 


Wilkinson, J. and J. Mulcaster, wien 





ss kao pete 


‘Wg "§ &. aa rated Hag dyer. 
W. Prince’s-atr 


ext, Hanover-square; deal- 
Ww aw and D. Morel, Wood-street, Spital- 





Weight, J. and J. Uley, Glocestershire, clothiers. 





ALIHANETICAL List of Score Baxtracrrctis pegy i oda tated ad 
- and the 4th of July, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazet 


» Willan, flesher in 


—. John, bleacher, » near Loch. 


ESS a, ate, 


Fats, ayer and builder ip outmouth, 


Neat on 2 Start, 
Niven sembnctt tyne ane, 


pa sing James Corson, of Peelton, county of 
Dumfries. 

Philip, Johtt brewer and distiller im Cupan 

Reid, Thomas, flour-dealer ind bokér, Hatton. 

yaar SH ‘Lean, and © 


Russel, Robert, in Tailabout. 
Scanlin, jeweller; Edinburgh. 


Watson, James, merchant, Cu “Fife: 
- Weir agg wetehantl, aiid bleachers in 


Montrose. 





sie MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


. a agers 


Eee 


the sare oneal 
a daugh- 


tthe 


y of Captain G. 
wanior, 9, Royal Cireus, 


he ade At Lisnnely; Wales, Mrs David kit. Davies, 
rea 5, sll, Mrs Ormiston, of a son 
om At At Woodville, Canaan, Mrs James Wilson, 


det Sout nex ling, Mrs Captxin 


Gee oh 3 


, 50n, Of a sc 
: of le ee rien ere ial 


ey 
sca Bar oot Ci Cu the Tay eg 





4626] Births, Marion De aT 305 






Irving I ‘ted : Place, of a da’ 7) 
0s At Viewfotth, Mrs Ge Cschiony of h- 


Bee em ee ee 5 


cow mean 
actu retite Eh Potten a 
Se se yi SE 


wai ie et to the Hon Louise Mowets 


i 3 


Mac of 
sop of lr Charis © ica innthol kere, | 
! second gets 


: Edinburgh. 
Pro : Menges Welle, Fiiiiew. Doin, bn ony, of ‘Kelton, Stee enter 











of the University of St 
ners i, Major Walker, late 42d foot, 
“: ab of aes aa — Nov. 16, ins. ie att 
Ve a ‘ 
lal Cen See eee rcmeaenns 


eons Jn Aves 


2 See ne 
Hollings- liga sri “22 


cst, Ca i 


= Sees 
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